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FOREWORD 


EREWITH we present to the constituency of the 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 

to all those who are interested in the development of 
Lutheranism and evangelical Christianity in America, 


the first volume of the documentary history of our 
Church. 


Students of history recognize not only that our great 
nation is the result of the blending of many racial 
strains with all their varied characteristics, but also 
that the religious influences which dominated so large 
a part of the pioneering fathers and mothers have had 
a large part in the shaping of our national character. 
With the freedoms vouchsafed the citizens of our great 
republic these spiritual powers have found their finest 
opportunity of utterance and exercise. 


We are not possessed by any magnificent obsession 
nor do we harbor any exaggerated notions concerning 
the importance of the contribution of our Church to 
American life. We recognize humbly that numerically 
our membership and the constituency directly served 
by our Church represents less than one percent of the 
total population. 

Nevertheless, we recognize also two other facts. The 
first is that the peoples coming from Northern Europe 
have been a major factor in determining the composite 
character of our American institutions and community 
life. These peoples have, in the main, been imbued with 
the spirit and the principles of evangelical Christian- 
ity. The founding fathers of the Augustana Church 
came from a land blessed with the accumulation of 
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centuries of Lutheran traditions. They and their chil- 
dren have joined forces with other Lutherans and other 
evangelical Christians to build our nation and to help 
shape its destiny. It may well be that future historians 
will record that our influence in the building of a 
Christian America has been greater than the numerical 
percentage would indicate. 

The second fact is that God is in the processes of 
history just as He is in the march of the seasons and 
the movements of the celestial bodies. In human his- 
tory He uses human agencies. They who are in His 
service for the accomplishment of His purposes labor 
not in vain. 

To write history is at best a difficult task. The his- 
torian is more than a chronicler of events. He must 
evaluate their importance with true historical insight. 
This must be done without prejudice and with imper- 
sonal objectivity. For true history is not propaganda. 
It is a faithful picture of that which was, presented in 
relationship to that which is. To know the past is to 
understand the present. 

The Augustana Church is not rich in historical writ- 
ings. Only one monumental work has been produced. 
That was done sixty years ago by the pioneer pastor, 
Dr. Erik Norelius. The 869-page volume with the title, 
“The History of the Swedish Lutheran Congregations 
and the Swedes in America,” was published in 1890 
in the Swedish language. It is still an invaluable 
sourcebook of information concerning the formative 
years of our Church. 

In the “Foreword” of this history the author writes, 
“My love of our Church and our people has ever since 
my younger days prompted me to gather and conserve 
everything I could lay hold of that threw some light 
on their history in this country... Time is a destroyer, 
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the pioneers die, documents are lost, historical land- 
marks disappear year after year, and traditions trans- 
mitted by word of mouth become more and more un- 
reliable.” 


Our Church is indeed indebted to this venerable 
patriarch for his labor of love, and to others who have 
made notable contributions, particularly in the field 
of biography. Thus the work of the founding fathers 
has not been altogether bereft of accurate historical 
testimony. 


The preparatory work for the observance of the 
Centennial in 1948 of the founding of the first congre- 
gation of the Augustana Church in New Sweden, Iowa, 
became the impetus to a new effort to promote histori- 
cal research. It may well be called a renascence of 
appreciation of our own history and of our responsi- 
bility to conserve and make available to the present 
and coming generations the hidden treasures. Funds 
were made available through the Centennial Thank 
Offering to implement a Department of Historical Re- 
search. 

A popular, richly illustrated volume, “A Century of 
Life and Growth” was published in 1948 in an edition 
of 25,000, and work was then immediately begun on a 
documentary history of which the first volume is now 
presented, covering the history of our Church up until 
the organization of the Synod in 1860. It is our hope 
that Volumes II and III may be ready for publication 
within the next few years. 

It is to be noted that this history has been authorized 
by the Church and thus enjoys an ecclesiastical impri- 
matur which should by no means detract from its 
value. 

The editor, Dr. Oscar N. Olson, is the official direc- 
tor of historical research of our Church. Much credit 
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is due him for his painstaking labors of many years, 
for his meticulous concern for historical accuracy and 
for his patient study of a vast amount of source mate- 
rials, hitherto but poorly organized. On behalf of our 
Church I also wish to acknowledge with gratitude the 
assistance given by the Augustana Historical Society 
and by many individuals who have placed valuable 
documents at the disposal of the editor. 

It gives me great pleasure to indite this ‘““Foreword” 
to one of the tangible and permanent results of our 
Centennial observance. It is my hope that this work 
may prove enriching’ to all students of our history, and 
deepen the appreciation of our rich heritage. Dare | 
also voice the hope that it may inspire substantial fi- 
nancial support of continued historical research and 
productivity? Surely there are men and women among 
us who have both the vision and the means to under- 
gird this work. 


God blessed richly the work of our founding fathers 
and gave them a rich fruitage. The evidence of our 
appreciation of the labors of these pioneers is just 
one phase of the expression of our thankfulness to 
God for our spiritual inheritance. 


P. O. BersEtu, President, 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
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INTRODUCTION 


From times immemorial the inhabitants of Scandi- 
navia have been a migrating people, either by necessity 
or from a spirit of adventure. When frost killed the 
crops and threatened the land with famine they sought 
warmer climes and more fertile fields. They left their 
marks on the British Isles, in France and other parts 
of Europe. They planted a kingdom in the heart of 
Russia and were not unknown in Constantinople and 
Rome. They colonized the eastern shores of the Baltic 
and made it an inland lake. 

The Northmen were the first white men to land on 
the American continent. The ill-fated expedition un- 
der Captain Jens Munch and the Lutheran pas- 
tor, Rasmus Jensen, celebrated Christmas on the 
shores of Hudson Bay in 1619. In 1638 the Swedes 
established the New Sweden colony on the Delaware. 


However important these historic migrations have 
been, none have been more significant than the Scan- 
dinavian immigration to America during the nine- 
teenth century. In the words of the late Archbishop 
of Sweden, Nathan Sdderblom: “It was part of God’s 
providence for the Swedish people that they should 
contribute strong and tested timber for the erection 
of the young and vigorous world power, and humani- 
ty’s most universal nation.” 

In general it may be said that the Scandinavian im- 
migration was part of a much larger movement. It 
was a period of revolution and unrest. From the 
countries of Northern Europe the tide of immigration 
brought hundreds of thousands to the American 
shores. The story of the emigrant ship, the exploita- 
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tions of helpless strangers in a new land, the heroism 
and backbreaking labor on the Western frontier has 
often been told. 

We are here especially concerned with the Swedish 
immigrants. They shared in all the experiences of 
pioneer life. What saved them from utter discourage- 
ment was their Christian faith. Besides providing home 
and daily bread they were eager to establish churches 
and a spiritual ministry. 

Many books have been written about the Swedes 
in America and their achievements. In proportion to 
their number their contributions to American life has 
been noteworthy. The present volume deals primarily 
with efforts of the Swedish immigrants to establish 
organized religious activities, and to adjust themselves 
to the American environment during the pioneer pe- 
riod, 1846 to 1860. 


The pioneer period was one of religious confusion. 
In the midst of competing faiths the immigrant found 
himself bewildered. Proselyting and religious contro- 
versies disturbed the peace and harmony of many 
settlements. The few Lutheran pastors who came to 
minister to the scattered countrymen in the wilderness 
were overwhelmed with the task. Yet they contended 
manfully for the faith once delivered to the fathers. 
Through association with older Lutheran groups in 
America they were enabled to adjust themselves to 
the American pattern of church life, thus preparing 
the way for the organization of the Augustana Luth- 
eran Church in America. 

The need of a documented history of the Augustana 
Lutheran Church has been felt by many. The initia- 
tive for such a work was taken by the Augustana His- 
orical Society. The project was endorsed by the Cen- 
tennial Committee and later sponsored by the Execu- 
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tive Council of the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 
Church under the Department of Historical Research. 


The present volume is introductory in character. It 
covers what may be called the pioneer period up to 
the organization of the Augustana Synod in 1860. 
Other volumes are planned to cover later periods. The 
introductory chapters, dealing with conditions in Swe- 
den in the middle of the last century, are intended to 
form the historical background against which the sub- 
sequent chapters must be viewed. 


The author has used original sources wherever 
available, such as official minutes, reports, diaries and 
personal letters. A considerable body of material of 
this sort is found in the Denkmann Memorial Library, 
at Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. That so 
much historical material has been preserved is to a 
large degree due to Dr. Eric Norelius, who was both 
a collector and an author. Other collections have been 
added from time to time. Valuable research has also 
been done by the Augustana Historical Society and 
other similar organizations as well as by individual 
authors. The appended bibliography is limited to works 
consulted. More complete bibliographies may be found 
in more extensive works. 


The author is indebted to many for helpful sugges- 
tions and encouragement. The following read the man- 
uscript in its early stages: Drs. P. O. Bersell, Conrad 
Bergendoff, Daniel Nystrom, I. O. Nothstein, O. F. 
Ander, G. Everett Arden, Prof. O. L. Nordstrom. Drs. 
Karl E. Mattson, G. Everett Arden, Professor O. L. 
Nordstrom, members of the Advisory Committee on 
Historical Research, have given the manuscript a final 
reading. Dr. P. O. Bersell, president of the Church, has 
been kind enough to furnish the Foreword. 
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The book is sent forth with the prayer that it may 
prove acceptable to the Church, stimulate interest in 
its history, inspire gratitude to God, and reverence 
for the memory of the founding fathers and faithful 
pioneers by whose sacrifices we, their children, have 
been enriched. “One soweth and another reapeth; 
others have labored, and ye are entered into their 
labors.” (John 4. 38.) 


Oscar N. OLSON 
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SWEDISH EMIGRATION 
AND ITS CAUSES 


'N the middle of the nineteenth century an emigration 
from Sweden to America began that took on the 
proportions of an exodus. It is estimated that almost a 
million and a half native-born Swedes have emigrated 
to America since 1840. This is a large number for a 
country which in 1840 contained only a little over 
three million, and in 1907 less than seven million per- 
sons." 

The causes of this mass emigration were political, 
social, economic, and to some extent religious. The 
Swedes have from time immemorial been a freedom- 
loving people. The liberal ideas in government inspired 
by America and France found a ready response in 
Sweden at the beginning of the nineteenth century. “In 
no country, perhaps, outside of France herself, did the 
ideals of the French Revolution, in the abstract at least, 
find more enthusiastic reception than in Sweden.’” 

A new constitution which reflected these ideas was 
adopted in 1809. A new dynasty came into power in 
1810 by the election of the French Marshal, Jean Bap- 
tiste Jules Bernadotte, the future king of Sweden 
under the name of Charles XIV John.* These events, 
following as they did the loss of Finland in 1809, and 
internal social and political unrest, marked a new era 
and awakened great hopes in the nation. But as fran- 
chise was based on income, the political changes did 
not greatly benefit the common man. He had no voice 
in the government. Therefore, the political freedom and 
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equality in America attracted him. “Without doubt,” 
writes Gustav Sundbiarg, “emigration might have been 
discouraged if manhood suffrage had been introduced 
in 1880 instead of 1909. And patriotism would have 
been stronger. Our age demands democracy to satisfy 
the masses, and Sweden with its many strong aristo- 
cratic tendencies was in need of democratization, es- 
pecially in the political field.’’* 


Social class distinctions were often a cause for emi- 
gration. The attitude of the upper classes toward the 
lower classes was overbearing, which was humiliating 
and produced bitter resentment. “How has the aristo-_ 
cratic element treated the simple, but honest and hard- 
working farmer? In a manner that has left a thorn 
in every workingman’s heart... ludicrous striving for 
titles and the ridiculous class distinctions, obsequious 
servility among the lower and overbearing arrogance 
among the higher classes. It is fruitless to attempt to 
prevent emigration as long as’such conditions exist.’® 
Against this background America was pictured as a 
country where every man could stand upright and be 
called “Mister,” where titles and pedigree had little 
meaning. Here was an opportunity for every one by his 
own efforts to acquire distinction among his fellows, to 
feel a sense of human dignity, to escape from the frus- 
tration under outmoded forms and traditions. 


The fundamental causes of emigration were eco- 
nomic. While overpopulation existed in certain areas, 
this was not the chief cause of emigration. It was rather 
the failure of national economy to utilize available re- 
sources for the good of all, to equalize the opportunities 
of support for all classes in a rapidly growing popula- 
tion, to adjust the economic structure to changing so- 
cial conditions and human needs. 
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Agriculture constituted Sweden’s major occupation 
and means of livelihood. In 1840 eighty per cent of the 
population was rural. Great changes were taking place 
in rural life. The ancient communal villages were be- 
ing broken up into individual consolidated farms by 
the so-called laga skifte (1827) which “provided that 
the lands should be consolidated into as few parcels 
per owner as possible, and that these pieces of land 
should be as contiguous as the character of the land 
permitted.’® Century old traditions were broken and 
communities were greatly upset. Children of large 
families, no longer needed on the farm, had to find em- 
ployment elsewhere. America, with land for the asking, 
became the outlet. Parents were willing to break home 
ties in order that their children might have better op- 
portunities in the new world. 

There were other rural classes that felt the econom- 
ic pressure, and saw in emigration an escape from 
intolerable conditions. These were the tenant farmer 
(torpare) or crofter; the hired man with a family on 
large estates (statare); the ordinary farm hand 
(dréng), day worker or cotter. These classes, attached 
to large estates, were poorly paid, mostly in grain or 
other products of the farm. For many persons old age 
held out no other prospect than the poor house. Their 
hope was in emigration. 

The ancient trade guilds were dissolved in 1846.’ 
The village tailor, the miller, the shoemaker, and the 
blacksmith could freely practice their trade, but were 
gradually crowded out by industry which was just 
beginning. And so these workmen had the choice be- 
tween entering industry or emigrating to America 
where their craftmanship was well rewarded. 

The hard fight for women’s right to free employ- 
ment, waged by Fredrika Bremer and the society bear- 
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ing her name, resulted in the law of 1859 establishing 
women’s legal status at 25, and admitting them to the 
teaching profession. Not before 1845 did a daughter 
receive equal inheritance with her brother. Woman’s 
sphere was practically limited to the home where she 
was often compelled to do hard and menial work. Not 
until 1864 was she granted by law unlimited freedom 
in the choice of occupation.’ The prospects that Ameri- 
ca afforded were enough to cause many young women 
to emigrate. 

Compulsory military service was perhaps not an 
important factor in the early period of emigration, but 
it is often referred to in letters from later periods. 
“Compulsory military service drives us away from 
the bosom of mother Svea,” writes one young man. The 
statistical tables bear out this statement.? Heavy and 
inequitable taxes created much discontent. Many com- 
plained about having “to scrape together everything 
they possess in order to sell it to enable them to pay 
heavy taxes to the crown and to defray the salaries 
of officials.’’!° 

The picture of America as presented in many so- 
called “America letters,” though often exaggerated, 
was undoubtedly an important contributing cause of 
emigration. Statements like the following, published 
widely through newspapers, awakened a veritable 
“America fever’: “Freedom and equality are the 
fundamental principles of the constitution of the United 
States. There is no such thing as class distinction here, 
no counts, barons, lords, or lordly estates. One person 
is as good as another and every one lives in the un- 
restricted enjoyment of personal liberty. A Swedish 
bonde, (farmer) raised under oppression and accus- 
tomed to poverty and want, here finds himself elevated 
to a new world, as it were, where all his former hazy 
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ideas of society conforming more closely to nature’s 
laws are suddenly made real and he enjoys a satisfac- 
tion in life that he has never before experienced." 

That government, church, and ruling classes should 
look with disfavor upon emigration was natural. It 
meant a great economic loss to the country. Restrictive 
laws were passed, but they proved ineffective. 

Improved education may also be mentioned as an 
indirect cause of emigration. “No state,” says Dr. 
Stomberg, ‘‘had at this time advanced as far in provid- 
ing opportunity for all to secure an elementary educa- 
tion as Sweden.”!” These opportunities were increased 
by the establishment of free compulsory education in 
1842. “Largely through the dissemination of knowledge 
by the common schools men were no longer satisfied 
with conditions which before they had borne patient- 
ly.”*® The boundaries of the parish within which gen- 
eration after generation had lived, had become too 
narrow. The lure of distant horizons drew thousands 
from their homeland." 


Religious conditions have sometimes been men- 
tioned as a cause for emigration. Although the rela- 
tionship of the church to the state, and the attitude of 
the church toward free evangelical movements caused 
much dissatisfaction, this dissatisfaction was not strong 
enough to cause very many to emigrate. However, 
when such movements as Erik Janssonism took on the 
form of fanaticism and open defiance of law and order 
the authorities stepped in. The same was true in the 
case of the Baptist, F. O. Nilsson, and his followers. 
In both cases religious views may be said to have 
caused emigration. Religious freedom was part of the 
liberal program of the time, but the church and the 
government were too slow to grant it. In following 
chapters will be set forth how the conflict between 
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the established church and the free evangelical move- 
ments developed and how this conflict affected the 
emigrants and their religious life in America. 
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THE CHURCH OF SWEDEN 


TRAVELER in Sweden is impressed by the fact 

that almost every landscape is dominated by a 
church. It may be a church built centuries ago. The 
scene is typical, but also symbolical, for the Church 
of Sweden is an integral part of the nation, deeply 
rooted in the life of the people. 

The Church of Sweden has been called a state 
church. This term is misleading if it is meant to imply 
that the church is controlled by the state. It is more 
properly called a folk-church, embracing within its 
ministration not a select, self-constituted group but 
the entire nation, except those who have voluntarily 
severed their relation to it or affiliated with religious 
groups other than Lutheran. , 

For centuries the church was the center in every 
parish and the pastor the recognized leader. He minis- 
tered to his people in spiritual matters, but was also 
entrusted with civic affairs. He registered births and 
marriages and deaths. He supervised schools and edu- 
cation, the care of the sick and the poor. He kept the 
statistics of the parish and saw to it that laws concern- 
ing life and morals were observed. The parsonage was 
generally the cultural center that put its stamp on- 
the social life of the parish.1 True, this patriarchal pic- 
ture has many shadows. There were pastors more 
anxious to “lord it over the flock” than feed it, pastors 
whose lives were unworthy of their holy calling. This 
caused many to turn elsewhere for spiritual nourish- 
ment and fellowship, and gave reason for emigrants 
to utter harsh words against the church of their fath- 
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ers, as is revealed in many “America letters.” But it 
must be said that criticism of the church often comes 
from prejudice, and in the interest of propaganda. 

Because of influences which will be discussed later, 
many of the Swedish emigrants were critical of the 
national church. The criticism, however, was not direct- 
ed against the doctrine and cultus of the church as 
such, but rather against its hierarchic government and 
its relation to the state, which allowed too little religi- 

ous freedom. 

_ Fundamentally the Augustana Church is flesh and 
bone of the Church of Sweden. The pioneers were 
her spiritual children, baptized and nurtured by her. 
Though they may have departed without her official 
blessing, they were not disinherited. They carried with 
them a rich spiritual heritage in doctrine, hymns, forms 
of worship, and devotional literature. 

To understand better the relationship of the emi- 
grants to the Church of Sweden one must examine 
briefly her history and character. 

Christianity was brought to Sweden by Ansgar in 
829 and was further established by missionaries from 
England. Overcoming the paganism of the North, the 
Roman Catholic Church in the course of several cen- 
turies established itself in Sweden and brought a de- 
gree of culture and organized church life to the coun- 
try. Church life in Sweden during the Middle Ages 
followed much the same pattern as elsewhere within 
the Roman Church. 

The Lutheran reformation of the Swedish Church 
through Olavus Petri (1493-1552) and Laurentius 
Petri (1499-1573) was characterized by conservatism 
and was accomplished without disrupting the eccle- 
siastic structure. It also coincided with Sweden’s strug- 
gle for freedom from Danish suzerainty. This gave 
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the reformation a national character. The cause of 
the church and that of the nation were identical. Gus- 
tavus Vasa, who was crowned king in 1523, espoused 
the Lutheran faith, but efforts to make the church sub- 
servient to the state were stoutly resisted by the re- 
formers. Both church and government served the whole 
nation, but in different spheres. These should not be 
confused. They presented a problem which was des- 
tined to be very troublesome.’ 

While this evangelical transformation was progress- 
ing there were also reactionary forces at work. Cal- 
vinistic and other Reformed influences were active. 
The greatest threat, however, came when the son of 
King John III, Sigismund, who had become king of Po- 
land and a Catholic, succeeded to the Swedish throne. 
To avert this danger to Lutheranism in Sweden the 
Council of Uppsala was held in 1593, when the Augs- 
burg Confession was formally adopted as the creed 
of the realm. The national solidarity thus achieved is 
expressed in the words: “Now has Sweden become 
one man and we have all one God.’* Sigismund was 
deposed and under his uncle Charles IX the Refor- 
mation work was carried forward “into an organic 
unity of evangelical and national life.’ 


In 1611 Gustavus II Adolphus ascended the Swedish 
throne. The Catholic Counter Reformation on the con- 
tinent was making headway against the divided Protes- 
tant forces. Gustavus felt it his God-given mission to en- 
ter the conflict both to safeguard “the majesty of our 
fatherland and the church of God that reposes therein,” 
and to aid the cause of Protestantism on the continent. 
“T am constrained,” he said, “by a divine calling for 
this our common task to save the imperiled ship of 
religious and political freedom not only to achieve 
security for myself, but also for my coreligionists and 
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allies, and rather than desert them I am willing to sac- 
rifice everything temporal, yea, life itself.”> When Gus- 
tavus Adolphus fell on the battlefield at Liitzen, No- 
vember 6, 1632, he and his victorious army “gave their 
blood not only for the preservation of evangelical faith 
in the world, but also for liberty of conscience and 
conviction, the very life nerve of all spiritual prog- 
ress.’ 


At the close of the Thirty Years War (1648) Sweden 
had become a world power. To guard the unity and 
orthodoxy of the national church powerful churchmen 
like Johannes Rudbeckius (1581-1646) had instituted 
a most rigid church regime. This was the age of or- 
thodoxy. An intolerant and hierarchic church disci- 
pline prevailed. Religious observances were regulated 
by law. Failure to obey was punished by fines, pillory, 
stocks, and prison. Official religion became a discipli- 
nary institution in the spirit of Old Testament legalism. 
The chief concern was the unity and orthodoxy of the 
church rather than the spiritual life of the individual. 
Of course, there were protests. Thus Jesper Svedberg 
(1653-1735) wrote: “People go to church and at times 
to holy communion, but at the same time live in all 
manner of sins and deeds of the flesh; no matter, sola 
fides, faith alone is enough; no one dare say but that 
they are good Lutherans and Christians and will with- 
out question be saved.’ | 


It was a period of great intolerance toward other 
faiths. ‘““The peace and unity of the church was in no 
manner to be disturbed. To be a Swedish citizen was 
to accept the evangelical Lutheran confession; any 
deviation was a punishable crime.’® A revised church 
ordinance (1686), Svebilius’ Catechism (1689), Church 
Handbook (1693), and a Psalmbook (1695), became 
regulative for church life for more than a century. The 
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general use of these books in'a day when books were 
rare was a great factor in molding the life and thinking 
of the people. The Psalmbook with its Scripture texts 
and devotional material became in reality a “folk 
book,” dear to the people. It continued to hold its place 
in their affection long after the Wallin Psalmbook had 
superseded it as the official hymnbook of the church 
in 1819.° 


It soon became evident that religious life can not 
be fostered by outward regulations. As a reaction 
against an intolerant orthodoxy came the Pietism of 
Philip Spener (1663-1727). This movement was ortho- 
dox in doctrine and legalistic in practice but urged a 
more personal and vital religious life. It favored small 
devotional groups and active participation by laymen 
in the work of the church on the basis of the “‘priest- 
hood of believers.” The movement was introduced in 
Sweden through Elias Wolker (1660-1733), and Her- 
man Schroeder (1676-1744). “One of the objectives 
of Pietism was to liberate the laymen from the oppres- 
sive spiritual tutelage and give them the right and 
position to which they are entitled in an evangelical 
church.”'!® The military reverses during the reign of 
Charles XII were accepted as visitations from God 
that called the nation to repentance. The people found 
consolation in the -pietistic devotional literature such 
as Johan Arndt’s (1555-1621) True Christianity (1606) 
and Geo. Lybecker’s Mose och LamSens Visor (1717). 
The Swedish war prisoners in Siberia were strongly 
influenced by the movement and contributed to its 
spread in Sweden upon their return.'! To offset the 
pietistic influence, which was undermining the authori- 
tarian regime, a strict censorship on books was imposed 
(1686-1766) and in 1726 the unhappy Conventicle 
Act '° was passed. It prohibited under penalty all pri- 
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vate religious meetings except for family devotions. But 
Pietism continued to spread through such pastors as 
Peter Murbeck and Anders Elfving whose published 
sermons were widely read. 

Pietism was orthodox, legalistic, and ascetic. While 
it stressed repentance and right living, it tended to 
stress work righteousness and to obscure the love and 
grace of God in Christ. As a reaction against this legal- 
istic Pietism another movement arose, initiated by 
Nicholas Zinzendorf (1700-1760), known as Herrnhut- 
_ism. It takes its name from Herrnhut, Germany, the 
estate of Count Nicholas Ludvig Zinzendorf who, in 
1727, had here established a refuge for the persecuted 
Moravian Brethren, and who was the most outstanding 
leader of the movement. It won many adherents, es- 
pecially in Sweden, through the activities of “diaspora 
brethren,” who by personal evangelism gathered 
groups of followers in Stockholm, Gothenburg, and 
elsewhere. Herrnhutism emphasized the forgiveness 
of God and the complete atonement through the “blood 
and wounds” of Christ. It came as a welcome release 
to many who labored under the law to establish their 
own righteousness. E. Tollstadius (1693-1759) and 
Karl Rutstrom (1721-1772) were outstanding expon- 
ents of the movement. Rutstrom’s “Sions Sdnger” 
(Songs of Sion) were widely used. 

By its subjective and emotional character Herrn- 
hutism often led to Antinomianism. In many places it 
developed into an extravagant sensualistic sentimental- 
ism. It was naturally looked upon with disfavor by 
the official hierarchy as leading to sectarianism and 
endangering the unity of the national church. But as 
the Herrnhutist groups contained many men of influ- 
ence, met quietly for devotion and did not oppose the 
church, they were left unmolested. 
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The close of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
century was a period of rationalism, resulting in re- 
ligious indifferentism and a worldly spirit. This af- 
fected mostly the higher clergy and the upper classes 
of society. The rural parishes were not greatly influ- 
enced. The new century saw the publication of the 
new church books under the auspices of Archbishop 
A. J. Lindblom: The Catechism (1810). The Handbok 
(1811), and The Psalmbok (1819). Although some 
objected to these books as rationalistic, they are much 
less so than might have been expected. 


But with the new age came also greater religious 
toleration. This found expression in the new church law 
of 1809 which declared: “The king must not coerce 
anyone’s conscience nor permit any such coercion, but 
protect the right of all to practice their religion freely 
as long as they do not thereby disturb the peace of the 
community.’** While this provision implies religious 
freedom, it remained practically without effect as the 
Conventicle Act of 1726 still remained on the statute 
books. The official hierarchy held to its ancient privi- 
leges. The bishops and provosts with rare exceptions 
guarded jealously their prerogatives with little regard 
for the spiritual needs of the people and the high re- 
sponsibility of their office. What one pastor writes 
about Bishop C. Isak Heurlin of Vaxid diocese was 
probably true of others: “Erland Carlsson, one of the 
ablest men in the diocese was driven by dissatisfaction 
over prevailing conditions to emigrate to America, 
where he rose to the dignity of president of the Augus- 
tana Synod.” To this he adds the following comment: 
“It was during the following decades that the neo-evan- 
gelical movement came and spread in the diocese, and 
it is perhaps not impossible that the religious conditions 
would have been different, if the leadership of the 
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diocese during 1850 and 1860 had been in the hands of 
a bishop with sympathetic understanding for the low- 
churchly efforts.”’* As it was, the leadership of the 
church remained in the hands of men who sought to 
stem the tide of liberalism in religion and the new 
evangelical movement by coercive methods and the 
antiquated laws of the age of absolutism. The clergy 
constituted one of the four estates of the Riksdag. 
Conservative as a class and anxious to retain their 
privileges, they favored the reactionary rather than 
the liberal party. This attitude alienated many from the 
church and undermined its influence. A spirit of anti- 
clericalism and separatism was created that was to 
plague the church for decades. The Conventicle Act 
was revoked in 1858 and religious freedom proclaimed 
in 1860, but by that time the church was suffering 
from many wounds. In Norway and Denmark religious 
freedom had been granted earlier, which may account 
for the fact that there was less separatism in these 
countries than in Sweden. When in 1866 a new consti-_ 
tution was adopted, the clergy ceased to be a part of 
the Riksdag but was given a central organization in 
the General Church Assembly in which both clergy 
and laity are represented. 


From the foregoing, it may be seen that the history 
of the Church of Sweden is inextricably linked with 
that of the nation. The ecclesiastical institution was 
for centuries undergirded by legal enactments, intend- 
ed to safeguard its unity and faith, but which in time 
became shackles upon the freedom and development 
of its spiritual life. When, therefore, deeper currents 
of religious experiences began to rise, the hierarchy 
became apprehensive and attempted to stem the tide 
by outmoded methods. The results were tragic. Virde- 
stam is unquestionably right when he says that the 
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religious conditions would have been different if the 
leadership had been in the “hands of a bishop with 
sympathetic understanding for the low-churchly ef- 
forts.” 

Traditions and officialdom tend to become fixed. In 
resisting change, many believed they were defending 
the church. The new wine, they felt, threatened to 
break the old bottles. The tension between the national 
church and the evangelical and Free Church move- 
ments developed extreme attitudes in which Christian 
charity and calm judgment often suffered. In the per- 
spective of a hundred years we can see the issues more 
clearly and evaluate more fairly the rich historic herit- 
age of the national church on the one hand and the 
principles and ideals of which the evangelical move- 
ments were an expression. 
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THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENTS 


HE MIDDLE of the 19th century was in Sweden a 
“4 period of liberalism, marked by demands for 
greater political freedom and social reforms. The 
church was also affected by. the liberal ideas of the 
times.' Voices were heard urging revision of antiquated 
church laws and a larger measure of religious freedom. 
It was a period characterized by a great religious 
awakening. Fundamentally it was the outgrowth of 
the regular ministration of the church, but influenced 
by Pietism, Herrnhutism? and Anglican evangelicalism. 
The revival arose within the established church. Here 
the seed was sown even though outside influences 
stimulated its growth. 

The evangelical awakening centered around a num- 
ber of great personalities. It was not in its inception an 
organized movement, but appeared sporadically in 
various places and forms. “The wind bloweth whither 
it listeth.” (John 3.8) Nor were these leaders generally 
conscious of any deviation from the teachings of the 
church. That their efforts often brought them into 
conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities was mostly 
due to the failure of the churchmen in high places to 
recognize the signs of the times. 

Among the men who exerted a lasting influence 
on the church was Henric Schartau (1757-1825). He 
served as pastor in Lund for forty years. He was for 
a time influenced by Herrnhutism, but its senti- 
mentalism caused him later to become its opponent. 
He was not impressive as a preacher, but his logical 
formulations and clear analyses created a new type of 
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preaching. His catechetical lectures drew large audi- 
ences, and his psychological and spiritual insight caused 
people to turn to him for counsel and comfort. Schar- 
tau was loyal to the church and its ordinances, opposed 
to all conventicals and separatism. What is known as 
Schartauism was a type rather than a movement, a 
method which was not methodistic. It was an orthodox 
puritanism. Professor H. Holmquist characterizes 
Schartauism as follows: ‘‘A personally experienced 
and doctrinally Lutheran Christianity, concentrating 
on the conversion and sanctification of the individual 
and with clarity of thought, ethical earnestnesé and 
deep insight into the religious life, its care and 
growth.’”? The influence of Schartau has been strongest 
in the dioceses of Lund and Gothenburg, but extended 
even as far as Norrland.* 

A man of quite a different type was Jacob Otto 
Hoof (1768-1839). As a young pastor he fell into preva- 
lent sins of the day. Stirred by visions in a dream in 
which he thought himself in hell, he experienced a 
spiritual crisis and conversion. As a preacher of re- 
pentance his sermons were filled with harrowing pic- 
tures of doom. He was both a mystic and an ascetic, 
and demanded self-denial in all things as an evidence 
of conversion and a new life. His reputation went far 
beyond his parish. People flocked from distant places 
to Svenljunga to hear him. Hoof’s preaching was or- 
thodox in the spirit of a conservative Pietism, a reac- 
tion against the rationalism among the higher clergy. 
Many pioneer pastors were influenced by Hoof and his 
printed sermons were read by many of the immigrants.° 


Another pastor of similar type and experience was 
Peter Lorenz Sellergren (1769-1843). He became pas- 
tor at Halleberga, Smaland, in 1811. He was endowed 
with great gifts but was emotionally unstable. He was 
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converted through reading Johan Arndt’s True Chris- 
tianity, and preached repentance and grace with such 
power that people from far and near came to hear him 
and seek spiritual guidance. His preaching differed 
from Hoof’s in that he pictured “within the frame of 
fire and brimstone the gospel of love in word and 
life.”’® The revival which followed his labors extended 
in wide circles in southern Sweden, especially in Blek- 
inge.’ 

Per Nyman (1794-1856) was another preacher of 
repentance. He was a picturesque type, a revivalist, 
who in his drastic, unconventional manner and lan- 
guage appealed to the common man. He caused the au- 
thorities and himself much trouble by his uncontrolled, 
often personalized, harangues. Sellergren called him 
a “spouting volcano against sin, who could also pour 
balm into crushed hearts. He thundered from Sinai but 
comforted with sympathetic love from Golgotha.”® 


In northern Sweden a strong religious movement 
arose among the “Readers” (ldsare), so called from the 
fact that small groups would gather to read the Bible, 
Luther’s sermons, and other devotional books. In its 
earliest stages the religious movement in these distant 
parts was one of orthodox pietism but later developed 
along radical lines. The church favored these group 
meetings in isolated hamlets at first, but when they 
began to manifest separatistic tendencies the authori- 
ties stepped in. This interference met with strong op- 
position. The clergy were denounced as worldly. The 
“new books,” especially the Psalmbok of 1819, were 
rejected as rationalistic. In 1846 a petition bearing 800 
signatures was submitted to the king for permission 
to separate and organize themselves into a congregation 
and choose their own pastors since “the greater part 
of the official clergy adheres to false doctrine as con- 
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tained in the new books and there is small hope that 
the State Church will abandon such teaching.’® The 
petition was, of course, rejected, and in 1848 under 
the leadership of Johan Ristrom and Per Erson a large 
number separated from the official church and took 
the preaching and administration of the sacraments 
into their own hands.’° Differences arose that disin- 
tegrated the movement, but its influence was felt for 
decades. 

A more conservative element was represented by 
Anders Rosenius, the father of Carl Olof Rosenius, and 
Per Brandell, a powerful evangelist. These men re- 
jected the sentimental Herrnhutism as “a loose and 
tasteless gospel,” and followed a conservative pietism."' 

In the province of Halsingland the fanatical move- 
ment of Erik Janssonism came into sharp conflict with 
the authorities. It played an important part, however, 
in directing attention to America where in 1846 the 
sect established the Bishop Hill Colony in [Illinois.*° 
An extreme hyperevangelism was represented by 
Fredrik Gabriel Hedberg, a Finnish pastor, whose 
emphasis on the abounding grace as over against a 
pietistic legalism won many converts also in Sweden. 
Erik Norelius, P. Beckman and other pioneers in Amer- 
ica in the fifties were in the beginning “hedbergianer.” 
Hedberg favored separatism and thus indirectly paved 
the way for Anders Wiberg and the Baptist movement, 
although Hedberg himself remained a Lutheran." 

The religious awakening was especially widespread 
in Varmland. The leader here was Carl Johan Nyvall. 
Olof Olsson, later well known leader in the Augustana 
Church, was associated with Nyvall.1t The movement 
also came to Dalarna. The conflict with the authorities 
was especially sharp in the parish of Orsa. Men and 
women were fined and imprisoned under application 
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of the Conventicle Act of 1726. This drove many to join 
the Baptists.° In Smaland many local organizations 
representing the evangelical movement were formed. 
The Tract Society of Jonképing was most active. P. A. 
Ahlberg, an able pastor and educator, superintendent 
of the Fjellstedt School and later founder of the Ahl- 
berg School in Smaland, prepared a number of stu- 
dents who became pastors in America, of whom 8S. P. 
A. Lindahl was perhaps the most outstanding.'® Ahl- 
barg’s book of devotions, Andlig Skattkammare (Spir- 
itual Treasury), was widely read in the homes of the 
pioneers. Professor Holmquist says, “Ahlberg belongs 
without doubt to the most important pastors in the 
history of the Swedish religious awakening of the 19th 
century.’’!" 

Another focal point of the movement was the Van- 
neberga Tract Society in northern Skane of which the 
powerful Hans Birger Hammar was chairman. Large 
crowds were attracted to the annual religious gather- 
ings held at Vanneberga. T. N. Hasselquist, who later 
became a leader in the Augustana church, was con- 
nected with this movement.** 

While Pietism and Herrnhutism entered Sweden 
from Germany, other evangelical influences came from 
England. In 1809 two Scotchmen, John Patterson and 
Ebenezer Henderson, visited Sweden.’® They were 
Congregationalists, imbued with a missionary zeal. 
They found a spiritual kinship among the Herrnhutist 
groups, resulting in the organization of the Evangelical 
Society in 1809. The purpose of the society was the dis- 
tribution of tracts and Bibles. Another result was the 
founding of the Gothenburg (1813) and the Swedish 
Bible Societies (1815) in close co-operation with the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. The latter society 
financed the printing of Swedish Bibles and New Tes- 
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taments. In five years no less than 86,700 whole Bibles 
and 103,000 New Testaments were distributed. Until 
this time there had existed an appalling dearth of Bibles 
in the homes. It is impossible to calculate the effect of 
this increased reading of the Bible. That it contributed 
to the spiritual awakening is unquestionable. Many of 
these Bibles found their way into the emigrants’ trunks. 

The presence in Stockholm of Rev. George Scott, 
a man of much ability and resourcefulness, pastor of a 
small English Methodist Church, played an active part 
in furthering the activities referred to above. His 
preaching attracted many to his church. He became 
associated with the evangelical and social reform 
movements. In 1839 he organized a Methodist group 
among the Swedes. This was, of course, contrary to 
the law and brought criticism upon him. Antagonism 
toward him was intensified when on an American trip 
in 1841 he made injudicious statements about condi- 
tions in Sweden. This aroused such resentment that 
he was compelled to leave Sweden in 1842. Among the 
appeals for his return was one from Lars Paul Esbjorn, 
the first ordained Swedish pastor to come to America, 
who had been greatly influenced by him. He writes, 
June 13, 1842: “Come and preach as before the gospel 
of Jesus, repentance and faith without respect to out- 
ward forms. Avoid as before even the appearance of 
proselytizing.”*° Scott’s work was quite free from di- 
rect proselytism, but it was inevitable that it should 
prepare the way for more aggressive Methodist propa- 
ganda after the repeal of the Conventicle Act in 1858 
and religious freedom proclaimed in 1860.2! 

The evangelical movement emphasized religious 
experience rather than doctrine. This was the basis on 
which the Evangelical Alliance was organized in Lon- 
don in 1846. Its avowed aim was to counteract secular- 
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ism and Roman Catholicism. It gained a considerable 
following in Sweden for a while. But when the colpor- 
teurs of the Alliance mixed sectarian propaganda with 
the distribution of tracts and Bibles, the interest natur- 
ally diminishd. A branch of the Alliance was, how- 
ever, organized in Sweden in 1853.7? 

Among the spiritual leaders of the period Carl Olof 
Rosenius stands in the front rank. He was born Febru- 
ary 3, 1816, in Norrland where his father, Anders Ros- 
enius, was pastor. He grew up in the atmosphere of 
Herrnhutist Pietism. Planning to enter the ministry 
he attended school first at Hernésand, then at Uppsala. 
Here he experienced a period of religious doubt. In his 
spiritual conflicts he came to Stockholm in 1840. 
Through Rev. George Scott, whose assistant he be- 
came, he was led to assurance of salvation and found 
inward peace. When George Scott left Sweden in 1842, 
Rosenius stepped into the place of leadership in the 
evangelical movement. As editor of the publication 
Pietisten, begun in 1842, he stood in contact with local 
evangelical groups throughout the country. Through 
Scott’s mediation he was appointed and supported by 
the Foreign Evangelical Society in New York as a 
missionary in Sweden.”* Thus he preached with popu- 
lar approval in the church built by Scott. The spread 
of evangelicalism in the various parts of the country 
made an organization necessary to prevent the move- 
ment from becoming separatistic. This led to the or- 
ganization in 1856 of Fosterlandsstiftelsen (The Father- 
land Foundation) through the initiative of H. J. Lund- 
borg and Rosenius.** The society was doctrinally in 
full harmony with the church. Through the publication 
of tracts and the work of colporteurs it exerted a strong 
evangelical influence. The pioneer pastors of the Au- 
gustana Church were in close correspondence with this 
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society and received from it some financial aid.*° Piet- 
isten was widely read among the pioneers and The 
Daily Devotions, selections from Rosenius’ writings, 
brought his influence to many homes. 

Rosenius was orthodox in doctrine and evangelical 
in spirit. He was introspective and ascetic. Because he 
feared all things worldly, his influence assumed an as- 
pect of legalism and a tendency toward exclusiveness 
within the group of the “true children of God.” It 
tended to draw a distinction between Christian life and 
life’s vocation or calling. And yet, the evangelical move- 
ment was the spiritual force behind many of the social 
reforms of the times, such as temperance, inner mis- 
sions, etc. . 

While Rosenius opposed separatism and valued the 
church as an institution of grace, he was quite critical 
of it. ““As a true Lutheran,” he says, “I think the Luth- 
eran Church has the purest doctrine of any church in 
the world.” But he did not emphasize the importance 
of the church as the Body of Christ, and as a cultural 
and fostering influence. To him and his followers the 
church, as they knew it, often appeared spiritually 
dead. True religion was to be found in the “conventi- 
cles” or small group of “believers.” In this way the 
movement tended toward sectarianism. Rosenius him- 
self opposed free communions administered by laymen 
as “contrary to the Word of God and church history.” 
But the one-sided subjectivism of the whole evangeli- 
cal movement undermined the influence of the or- 
ganized church. 

The evangelical movement called forth and was 
stimulated by religious hymns of a warm, subjective, 
devotional character. Rosenius published many of his 
own hymns in Pietisten. Lina Sandell-Berg (L.S.) was 
a prolific hymn writer. Older collections such as Mose 
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och Lamsens Wisor, Lars Linderoth’s Sanger, and P. 
H. Syren’s Sdngbok were widely used, often with mu- 
sical accompaniment of the psalmodikon.** Oscar Ahn- 
felt, “the troubadour of the gospel,” stirred thousands 
with his well-trained voice and his ten-stringed guitar. 
It is significant that the first book to come from T. N. 
Hasselquist’s press in Galesburg was Femtio Andliga 
Sanger, taken from Ahnfelt’s Andliga Sanger. 


Interest in foreign missions was awakened among 
religious groups. When Peter Fijellstedt felt himself 
called to missionary work on foreign fields there was 
no society in Sweden to commission him. Ordained 
in 1824 he attended the London Mission Institute, and 
in 1829 became associated with the Mission Institute 
at Basel. He labored four years in India and five years 
in Smyrna. In 1834 interest in missions had increased 
in Sweden so that the paper Missions-Tidning could 
be published, and in 1835 the Swedish Missionary So- 
ciety was organized. Its aim was to give financial sup- 
port to the London, Basel, Leipzig, and other foreign 
mission institutes. There were many, however, who 
desired to establish a Swedish Lutheran Mission In- 
stitute that should train, commission, and support its 
own missionaries. Fjellstedt’s return to Sweden in 1843 
gave impetus to the cause and plans crystallized into 
the organization of the Lund Missionary Society in 
1845 on a strictly Lutheran basis. Although Fjellstedt 
was not fully in sympathy with a society in competition 
with the one already in existence, he was persuaded to 
head the institute. After some discouraging experi- 
ences the two societies were united in 1855.27 

Fjellstedt’s interests were not limited to foreign mis- 
sions. He contributed to the general religious awaken- 
ing through sermons and writings. He was broadly 
evangelical and exerted a phenomenal influence in 
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wide circles. Through the Fjellstedt School, eventually 
located at Uppsala, men were prepared for the minis- 
try both at home and abroad. He was much interested 
in the Swedish emigrants in America and secured for 
them a number of ministers and candidates.** He was 
even proposed as Scandinavian professor at the Illi- 
nois State University at Springfield, Illinois.*® His 
writings, especially his Commentary on the Bible 
(Fjellstedt’s Bibelforklaring in three volumes), were 
widely read. It is largely due to his influence that inter- 
est in missions has existed in the Augustana Church 
from its very beginning. 

The prevalence of drunkenness in Sweden about the 
middle of the 19th century presented a serious eco- 
nomic and social problem. But it was primarily a 
moral and religious problem. It was from this angle 
that Peter Wieselgren, pastor at Vasterstad, Skane, 
became the fearless and energetic leader in a temper- 
ance crusade. The movement received the endorsement 
of the king, and was aided by such men as Mr. Robert 
Baird, an American temperance leader, who visited 
Sweden in 1836 and years following; George Scott; 
and L. P. Esbjorn, then pastor in Hille, Uppsala dio- 
cese. Wieselgren organized a temperance society in his 
own parish which became the model for similar socie- 
ties elsewhere. While pastors favored the cause of 
temperance there were some who opposed the principle 
of absolutism as contrary to Christian freedom, and 
others opposed organized societies as favoring separat- | 
ism. It is significant that the temperance movement 
grew out of the religious awakening. Dr. J. Berzelius, 
noted scientist, says, “Without the general and active 
assistance of the clergy the purpose of the temperance 
work could hardly have been achieved.”®° To this move- 
ment may be traced the strong temperance sentiment 
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which has characterized the Augustana Church from 
the very beginning. 

Wieselgren was also a promoter of the Inner Mission 
cause that eventually resulted in the establishment of 
the deaconess work and other branches of social wel- 
fare.*! He kept up a frequent correspondence with the 
early pastors of the Augustana Church and was inter- 
ested in their activities.** 

The spiritual unrest was nationwide. A religious 
leaven was at work among the people expressing it- 
self in many fields and in various forms. Many earnest 
pastors were in sympathy with the evangelical move- 
ment. But tradition and antiquated laws hampered free 
expression. An earnest group of pastors in Skane, 
among whom was T. N. Hasselquist, proposed a plan 
for a free church, free from state control, modeled after 
the Scotch Free Church.*? The theological faculties at 
the universities also reflected the divided attitudes 
on the religious issue. The faculty at Uppsala favored 
a more evangelical view of the church as the “priest- 
hood of believers.” On the other hand, the faculty at 
Lund held to a hierarchical view of the church, the 
so-called Neo-Lutheranism. As one of its men, Henric 
Reuterdahl (1795-1870), came to occupy the position of 
ecclesiastical minister (1852), Bishop of Lund (1855), 
and then Archbishop (1856), it is not surprising that 
attempts were made to stem the evangelical tide by 
repressive measures. These were futile attempts how- 
ever, greatly harming the church by alienating large 
sections of its most sincere and spiritual membership, 
many of whom came to America. 

The evangelical ferment represented by the person- 
alities and movements sketched above was not doc- 
trinally sectarian. It was rather a spiritual revival 
within the church, born out of evangelical preaching, 
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nurtured by Bible reading, postils, hymnbook and 
prayer book. It was in some respects a lay movement, 
but included many pastors especially among the lower 
clergy. It was a protest against the dead formalism, 
hierarchical intolerance, and worldly spirit that char- 
acterized a large portion of the official church and its 
leaders. It expressed a hunger for a more evangelical 
Christianity. It was subjective and individualistic, and 
often bore the stamp of some outstanding leader. This 
was both its strength and its weakness. Where it tended 
toward separatism, as in Norrland, it was in the name 
of a stricter Lutheranism than that found in the official 
books of the church. If a spirit of moderation and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the movement, as exhibited 
by Bishop J. H. Thomander, rather than the intolerance 
of H. Reuterdahl, had been manifested the consequen- 
ces might conceivably have been quite different. As it 
was, the ferment congealed into sectarianism. The 
influence of George Scott eventually crystallized into 
Swedish Methodism. Under the leadership of P. P. 
Waldenstrém the Mission Covenant split the Foster- 
landsstiftelsen in two. Part of the evangelical move- 
ment was led into the Baptist sect by F. O. Nilsson 
and A. Wiberg. And even the Mormons proselytized 
quite successfully in Sweden. 


Frederick Olof Nilsson, the pioneer among Swedish 
Baptists, was born in Vandelso, Halland, 1809. He came 
to America as a sailor in 1832, and was converted to 
Methodism in 1834. He returned to Sweden in 1839. 
Here he met a Captain G. W. Schréder and by him 
was won over to Baptist views. He was baptized by 
immersion in Hamburg by J. G. Oncken, August 1, 
1847. Upon his return to Sweden, he began to carry 
on propaganda for his new faith, organizing the first 
Baptist congregation in Sweden, September 21, 1848. 
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As this was contrary to the Conventicle Act of 1726 
he and his followers were subjected to drastic mea- 
sures by the authorities, resulting in Nilsson’s banish- 
ment in 1851. He carried on his propaganda from 
Copenhagen. The most notable convert was Anders 
Wiberg. He was an ordained pastor of the Lutheran 
Church in Norrland. He associated himself with the 
pietistic group and favored separatism, incurring ec- 
clesiastical censure. After a visit to Hamburg and read- 
ing Baptist literature he was led to reject infant 
baptism. Offered an opportunity to come to America | 
for his health, he was baptized by Nilsson in Copen- 
hagen July 23, 1852. He arrived in America, September 
18, 1852, and associated himself with the American 
Baptists. He was employed by the American Baptist 
Publication Society in Philadelphia to prepare Baptist 
literature in Swedish. He was a man of no mean abil- 
ity. Nilsson and twenty-three of his Swedish followers 
came to America in June 1853. Wiberg wrote a small 
book entitled “Ar du dopt? Den Heliga Skrifts Lara 
om Det Christliga Dopet” (Are You Baptized? The 
Teaching of Holy Scripture Concerning the Christian 
Baptism), Philadelphia, 1855. After a brief visit 
among the Swedes in the West he returned to Sweden 
in September 1853, and became the leader of the 
Baptist movement there, liberally supported by funds 
from American Baptists.** By an active propaganda 
and with the support of the liberal press in the cam- 
paign for religious liberty, the movement met with 
considerable success. The three brothers, Johannes, 
Per and Gustaf Palmquist did much to promote the 
cause. Johannes labored as colporteur. Per organized 
Sweden’s first Sunday school in 1855, and Gustaf, after 
organizing the first Swedish Baptist Church in Ameri- 
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ca in 1852, returned to Sweden in 1857 as Wiberg’s 
assistant and head of the school for colporteurs. 

Mormonism *> was another sectarian movement 
from America. The first known Swede to become a 
Mormon was John Erik Forsgren, born in Gavle in 
1816. He was a sailor and came to Boston in 1843. He 
was there baptized into the Mormon sect. In 1844 he 
came to Nauvoo, Illinois, and in 1847 followed Brigham 
Young to Salt Lake, Utah. He was sent to Sweden as 
a missionary in 1850. Banished from Sweden, he made 
Copenhagen his base of operation. The first group 
of Swedes to join the Mormons came to Utah in 1853. 
By 1860 there were 1002 Mormons in Sweden. By 
well-organized propaganda the missionaries worked 
among the poorer classes, who were lured by visions 
of a new Canaan, ignorant of the true character of the 
hierarchical system of Mormonism and its sensual 
doctrine of polygamy. Efforts to win back these persons, 
once in the grasp of the system, have proved very dif- 
ficult. 
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AMERICA, THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


EFORE the Revolutionary War, America was only 

a group of colonies along the Atlantic coast, each 
reflecting the culture and institutions of the mother 
country. By the middle of the 18th century, America 
felt less dependent upon Europe. Common interests 
bound the colonies together. At the close of the cen- 
tury, the influence of French ideas of liberty was 
strong in America. This, combined with numerous 
grievances against England, produced the Declaration 
of Independence. The United States of America came 
into being and with it freedom of religion, and the 
separation of church and state. America had become 
of age. | 

With national independence came a new sense of 
national unity. The geographic limits were widened 
by the Louisiana Purchase of 1803 and by the acquisi- 
tion of Florida in 1819. The pressure of a growing popu- - 
lation pushed the frontiers beyond the Alleghenies into - 
the Mississippi Valley. In 1830 the population had — 
reached a million, and was rapidly increasing by 
native births and immigration from Europe. An era 
of great expansion began. 


Transportation was improved by the construction 
of highways and a network of canals. Toward the 
middle of the century railroads were built in different 
directions, but especially toward the Great West. 
These bound the various parts of the country closer 
together. It was an event of national importance when 
the Union Pacific was completed in 1869, connecting 
the East and the Pacific coast. Beyond the railroads 
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went the covered wagons along the Santa Fé, Oregon 
and other famous trails. 

The opening up of the West with its unmeasured op- 
portunities and resources, caused a national migration 
on a vast scale before 1850 into Indiana, Illinois, and 
beyond the Mississippi. “America has been vitalized 
by the swift life of the frontier.” Land companies vied 
with one another in attracting settlers. Cities were 
plotted that existed only in the minds of the promoters. 
The railroads secured large tracts from the govern- 
ment, which were sold to settlers. The government, by 
the preemption rights and the Homestead Act, pro- 
moted the settling of the wide prairies. The great 
forests in the North and the Northwest were exploited. 
Lumber camps in Michigan, Minnesota, and the North- 
west attracted thousands of immigrants. 

Gold was discovered in California in 1849. Precious 
metals were also found in Colorado, Nevada, South 
Dakota, and elsewhere. The mining camps in Pennsy]l- 
vania, Montana, and Michigan were bleak, often dis- 
reputable and rough, but they attracted thousands of 
men seeking fortune and adventure. Railroad building 
gave rise to the workers’ camps. These flourished for 
a season only to move farther west as the road pro- 
gressed. But in their wake sprang up villages, trading 
posts and cities. Over the vast plains of Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Wyoming roamed herds of cattle. Here 
the cowboys lived their strenuous and adventurous 
lives, and the Indians and the buffalo were pushed be- 
yond the frontier. This was the land of promise inviting 
peoples from an overcrowded Europe to come and 
share in its unbounded resources. 


The consequences of this great westward migration 
were many. Young men and women from New England 
became leaders in the building of cities, institutions, 
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and civic life. Immigrants from many countries fur- 
nished labor, tilled the soil, worked in mine and forest. 
The new conditions called for initiative and fostered 
a spirit of independence and resourcefulness. This 
rugged individualism was at times quite disconcerting, 
but it formed a part of that self-reliance so necessary 
to success in an unorganized society. Away from the 
restraining influence of social environment back home, 
in the midst of a promiscuous human element in the 
raw, the life in the West was often brutal, immoral, 
and ugly. But there was also a spirit of democracy. All 
shared the same lot on an equal basis. A spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, courage, and optimism existed. 
Then as always success demanded sacrifice. Failure 
awaited the indolent and those who would gain for- 
tunes at the gambling table by dishonest schemes or 
a streak of good luck. The story of the winning of 
the west reveals many tragedies but also much that 
is thrilling. Disillusionment faced many who with 
enthusiasm and high hopes had left the comfortable 
East for the romance of the West. Discouragement 
came when drought and grasshoppers destroyed the 
fruits of toil and left the pioneer face to face with 
famine. Blizzards in the North and tornadoes in the 
South took a heavy toll in lives and left many homeless. 
There was often brooding lonesomeness, a yearning 
for fellowship, for beauty, the soul hunger for spiritual 
uplift, a sense of depression under the weight of the 
overwhelming task. But there was also the freedom 
of the wide plains, the zest of adventure, the promise 
of the future, and the satisfaction of opening up new 
paths.1 
The Challenge to the Churches 

The westward movement presented a great challenge 

to the churches. They felt constrained to follow the 
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human stream to the frontier. They faced a great task, 
but responded to the missionary call with enthusiasm. 
The missionary zeal was strengthened by the spiritual 
revivals under the preaching of men like Charles 
G. Finney. Home missionary societies were organized 
in nearly all churches. Methodism through its circuit 
riders and lay preaching spread to the remotest fron- 
tiers. The Methodists were the first to establish mis- 
sions among the Swedish immigrants, through the 
efforts of Olof Gustaf Hedstrom in New York and his 
brother Jonas Hedstrom in Illinois. Olof Hedstrom,’ 
a sailor, was left stranded in New York in 1824. He 
was converted to the Methodist faith and became a 
preacher. In 1845 he became a missionary on the fa- 
mous “Bethel Ship” in New York harbor. He also 
extended his labors to Swedish settlements in the West. 
Jonas Hedstrom came to America in 1833 and moved 
to Illinois in the early forties. Like his brother he be- 
came a Methodist and preached especially among the 
Swedish immigrants. As a result of his labors, the 
first Swedish Methodist congregation was organized 
in 1846 at Victoria, Illinois. A group of men were in- 
spired by him to travel among the various Swedish 
settlements. Out of these beginnings was eventually 
formed the Swedish Methodist Church, now absorbed 
into the general Methodist organization. 

The Baptist Church also responded to the challenge. 
A home missionary society was organized in 1832. It 
carried on aggressive work in the expanding western 
frontiers. When Frederik Olaus Nilsson,? who had be- 
come a Baptist and was banished from Sweden, came 
to America in 1853, he received support from the 
American Baptists as a missionary among the Swedes. 
Gustaf Palmquist, a school teacher, who had come to 
America with a view of becoming a Lutheran pastor, 
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joined the Baptists in 1852. He was commissioned as 
a missionary and organized the first Swedish Baptist 
Church in America in Rock Island, Illinois, in 1852. 
Baptist propaganda among the Swedish immigrants 
was given additional support when Anders Wiberg, a 
former Lutheran pastor, came to America in 1853. 
As in the case of the Methodists, this Baptist propagan- 
da added to the confusion and strife in the early Swe- 
dish settlements. 

The missionary needs on the frontiers made a strong 
appeal to theological students in the East. They formed 
bands for missionary and educational labors in the 
West. They were heroic and consecrated groups. “We 
go to remain permanently, to live and die there, and 
God grant us grace to carry out this purpose.” Through 
their efforts many of the frontier church colleges came 
into being. It was at such a missionary school at Nasho- 
tah, Wisconsin, of which Reverend J. Lloyd Breck was 
the head, that Gustaf Unonius, of whom more in later 
chapters, was trained for the Episcopal priesthood and 
missionary work among the Scandinavians.’ 

The prime motive for these missionary endeavors 
was, of course, religious: to strengthen the respective 
denominations. But there were also other quite valid 
considerations. It was necessary to bring law and order 
to the frontier. A lawless community was a menace 
to the republic. Schools and churches were needed to 
build up a moral society. It was also important to pre- 
vent the spread of slavery in its fast growing popula- 
tion. Immigrants from European countries were rapidly 
filling the open spaces. It was necessary to American- 
ize these newcomers, train them for citizenship and 
and bring the gospel to them. This, however, presented 
a great problem. The immigrants clung to their lan- 
guages and customs. In the old world they were ac- 
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customed to state churches. Here was freedom of re- 
ligion and confusion of sects. Each national group 
tended to remain isolated. They desired spiritual minis- 
tration in their own language, by pastors of their 
own faith. When these were not available, it was but 
natural that many would be won by the aggressive 
propaganda of the American churches. 


Of special interest to the Augustana Church is the. 
American Home Missionary Society, organized in 1826, 
inasmuch as its earliest pastors, Esbjorn, Hasselquist, 
_A. Andreen, Paul Andersen, and Ole Andrewson re- 
ceived financial aid from this society. It was in reality 
a merger of a number of societies to “secure more 
efficient and economical administration, attract atten- 
tion by its size, secure more adequate funds and pre- 
vent useless duplication of efforts on the missionary 
field.”> While interdenominational in name, it was 
composed mostly of Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists, although the Dutch Reformed were also repre- 
sented and the Lutheran Dr. S. S. Schmucker was 
one of its vice presidents. The policy of the society 
was not to send out missionaries but “to assist congre- 
gations that are unable to support the gospel ministry 
and to send the gospel to the destitute within the 
United States.”°The society required that pastors re- 
ceiving aid should be connected with some recognized 
religious body. They should present a petition from 
the congregation they served, be recommended by a 
denominational committee and endorsed by a repre- 
sentative of the society. The society was also instru- 
mental in sending mission boxes of clothing, books and 
other needful articles from donors in the East. A pas- 
tor’s salary was estimated on the basis of $400 a year. 
Asa Turner, a pioneer missionary in Iowa, gave this 
advice to prospective missionaries: “Come prepared 
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to expect small things; rough things. Get wives of the 
old Puritan stamp, such as honor the distaff and the 
loom, those who can pail a cow, and churn butter and 
be proud of a jean dress or a checked apron.’ 


The story of the pioneers and the conquest of the 
continent is heroic and thrilling. But what all this 
would have been without the churches and missionar- 
ies it is impossible to imagine. In 1902 Theodore Roose- 
velt, who knew the West, paid this tribute to the work 
of the churches: “It is because of the spirit that under- 
lies the missionary work that the pioneers are pre- 
vented from falling perilously near the level of the 
savagery against which they contend. Without it the 
conquest of this continent would have had little but 
an animal side. Without it the pioneers’ fierce and 
rude virtues and somber faults would have been left 
unlit by the flame of pure and loving aspiration.’”® 


Here, then, was a vast continent opening up its 
resources to the stream of immigrants from the eastern 
states and the countries of Europe. It was an era of 
adventure and expansion, of opportunity and prodigi- 
ous activity in every direction. The older churches 
were awakened to new missionary tasks. With an en- 
thusiasm born of religious revivals they pressed to 
the frontiers, established missions, churches and 
schools. This was the America that awaited and wel- 
comed the Swedish immigrant. He was swept into the 
westward stream to find his place in the new land 
and to make his contribution to the growing nation. 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICA BEFORE 1860 


O SWEDISH PASTOR will come after me, since 
the descendants of the old colonists no longer 
speak the Swedish language. No immigration from 
Sweden can be of any great importance and should be 
discouraged, which I have done during thirty years 
through letters to many persons in Sweden.” Thus 
wrote Provost Nils Collin, May 12, 1823, the last 
Swedish pastor to serve the churches of the New Swe- 
den colony. The letter is interesting and revealing. It 
recalls the story of the first immigration of Swedes to 
America in 1638. For nearly two hundred years Swe- 
dish Lutheran services had been held in America. It 
also recalls the fact that Collin was the last of a 
long line of Lutheran pastors that had served at this 
outpost of the Church of Sweden. This is not the place 
to tell that story, but it is significant that Swedish 
Lutherans played an important part in colonial Ameri- 
ca and the beginnings of Lutheranism in this country. 
But what Collin did not foresee was that within a 

_ few years another Swedish Lutheran pastor was to 
follow him and that the vanguard of a new immigration 
was already landing on the American shores. For- 
tunately this later contingent of Swedish Lutherans 
was not to depend upon the mother country for its 
ministry, nor be governed by a consistory in Sweden. 
It was, instead, to become a part of the American 
Lutheran Church. Efforts of the earlier immigrants to 
unite all Lutherans were unsuccessful. The churches 
built by the Swedes on the Delaware no longer house 
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Lutheran congregations. But those early efforts were 
not without significance. 

There were both Scandinavian and German Luth- 
erans among the Dutch in New York.’ In 1742, a cen- 
tury after the Swedes and Finns had landed in Dela- 
ware,” Henry Melchior Muhlenberg came to minister 
to the scattered German Lutherans in Pennsylvania 
and adjacent colonies. The friendly relations between 
the various Lutheran groups is illustrated by the in- 
teresting fact that the Swedish pastor, A. Rudman, 
served for a time the Dutch and the German Lutherans 
in New York. J. Fabritius, a Hollander, served the 
Swedes. Justus Falckner,? a German, was ordained by 
the Swedish pastors to serve among the Dutch in New 
York and the Hudson Valley. A union of Swedish and 
German Lutherans was proposed as early as 1744. The 
Swedish pastor J. Sandin was present when the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium was organized in 1748.* It was 
called “united pastors” and “united congregations.” 
Close co-operation existed for a long time, but a formal 
union was prevented by a number of causes. The Swe- 
dish churches were under the jurisdiction of the 
Church of Sweden, then strictly orthodox, while Muh- 
lenberg was commissioned by the pietistic Halle. The 
Germans did not like the more formal liturgy of the 
Swedish Church.® The difference of languages was also 
a barrier. The Swedes who were cut off from reinforce- 
ment from Sweden for long periods drifted more and 
more toward the Episcopal Church and were eventu- 
ally absorbed by it.°® 


Waves of German Lutherans continued to come to 
America, driven by persecution, ravages of war, or ec- 
onomic conditions. Such were the Palatinates in New 
York and the Salzburgers in Georgia.’ They spread 
into a number of states. In the great stream toward 
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the West were many Lutherans. They were often 
mixed with the Reformed and were influenced by the 
waves of revivalism that periodically swept the coun- 
try. While they professed themselves to be Lutherans 
they were quite unionistic. What Provost Sandel says 
of the Swedish churches applies also to other Lutheran 
groups: “We cannot be drawn into any argument. 
Neither do we touch upon these matters when we 
preach to them, nor do they try to convert our people 
to their belief. We call each other brethren and live 
peaceably together.’® 


There was a great need of pastors. Itinerant preach- 
ers like Paul Henkel, Ezra Keller, and “Father” Heyer 
prepared the way for the organization of numerous 
synods. The need of closer unity between these synods 
was felt by many. But there were conflicting tenden- 
cies both with respect to language and doctrine. The 
Germans held tenaciously to their language and many 
would rather affiliate with the German Reformed than 
with the English-speaking Lutherans. A spirit of 
rationalism, represented by F. W. Quitman (1760- 
1832) of New York, had affected a number of Luther- 
ans in the beginning of the century. Others had been 
swept into the broad stream of revivalism, resulting 
in the formation of the Hartwick Synod (1830), and 
more particularly the Franckean Synod (1837). In an 
effort to bring the various groups of Lutherans togeth- 
er the General Synod was organized October 22, 1820, 
at Hagerstown, Maryland. The following district syn- 
ods were included in the General Synod at its organi- 
zation. Ministerium of Pennsylvania (1748), the Syn- 
od of New York (1786), the Synod of North Carolina 
(1803), the Synod of Maryland and Virginia (1820). 
The Joint Synod of Ohio (1818) did not join. The 
principles of organization were “primarily not doctri- 
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nal, but practical. It was a union for counsel and work. 
In it the synods came together on the recognized and 
unquestioned fact that the synods so united were 
Evangelical Lutheran bodies.’”® 

To satisfy the existing varying tendencies, it was 
necessary to adopt a broad confessional basis. “The 
General Synod was a protest against the Socinianizing 
tendency in New York and the schemes of union with 
the Reformed. It stood for the independent existence 
of the Lutheran Church in America and the clear and 
unequivocal confession of a positive faith. It failed in 
specifically determining the contents of this faith.’’’° 
The conflicting tendencies, however, remained, con- 
servative and liberal, Old Lutheran and Neo-Lutheran. 
The latter “sought to adapt Lutheranism to the Ameri- 
can soil by divesting it of its distinctive traits and 
making it conform to the average type of religion.’’'' 
The most outstanding leader in this movement was 
Dr. S. 8S. Schmucker, head of the Gettysburg Seminary, 
established 1826.'* The ablest advocate of Conservative 
Lutheranism was Charles Porterfield Krauth.™ 


The observance in 1817 of the 300th anniversary of 
the Reformation had stimulated interest in conserva- 
tive Lutheranism and missionary activity. The arrival 
in America of German Lutherans who were opposed 
to the Prussian Union Church in Germany (1817), an 
effort to unite the Lutheran and the Reformed, gave 
added strength to confessional Lutheranism within 
the General Synod. The tension between the two 
tendencies continued, resulting eventually in a split 
in the General Synod and the formation of the General 
Council in 1867, the immediate cause of which was the 
publication of the “Definite Platform” in 1855 of which 
Schmucker was the author. 

The conservative ranks were strengthened by the 
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arrival of other German Lutherans. One group, known 
as “Old Lutherans” came in 1839 with their leader, J. 
A. A. Grabau, and formed the Buffalo Synod.*® Dr. 
‘Wilhelm Loehe’*® of Neuendettelsau, Germany, organ- 
ized a missionary institute to prepare missionaries for 
America. From it came men who organized the Fran- 
conian churches in Michigan, later part of the Mis- 
souri Synod, and the Iowa Synod. Another group of 
some 750 Pietists, to escape the rationalism of the 
Lutheran Church in Saxony, emigrated to America 
in 1839. Under the strong leadership of C. F. W. Walth- 
er, the rapidly increasing number of congregations 
were organized as the Missouri Synod in 1847." 


The first group of Norwegian immigrants came in 
1825 in the sloop Restaurationen.'* They first settled 
in western New York, but in 1834 the larger number 
moved to the Fox River Valley, near La Salle, Illinois. 
In 1839 Elling Eielsen came, a layman and a follower 
of Hans Nielsen Hauge, the leader of the evangelical 
awakening in Norway. Eielsen was a rugged individu- 
alist with great energy and zeal, and won a consider- 
able following. Another settlement of Norwegians was 
begun in 1839 at Muskego, Wisconsin. Claus L. Claus- 
en, who had come to the settlement as a school teacher, 
was prevailed upon to become their pastor and was 
ordained in 1843. Eielsen also was ordained October 3, 
the same year. In 1844 J. W. C. Dietrichsen arrived, 
the first Norwegian State Church pastor. He was a 
high church man of a domineering character, lacking 
in understanding of pioneer conditions. 

The first organization among the Norwegians was 
the “Evangelical Lutheran Church of America,” form- 
ed in 1846 with Eielsen as leader. But it was a very 
loose organization. In the fifties a number of pastors 
came from Norway to labor among their countrymen 
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in America: H. A. Stub, A. C. and H. A. Preus, J. A. 
Ottesen, V. Koren, L. Larsen, and others. They were 
university trained with moderately high church ten- 
dencies. They organized the Norwegian Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of America, February 1853. They 
were attracted to the strict orthodoxy of the Missouri 
Synod, and were affiliated with the Synodical Confer- 
ence from 1872 to 1883. A third group of Norwegians 
held a mediating position between the followers of 
Eielsen and the Norwegian Synod men. Paul Andersen, 
Ole Andrewson, and a number of others, who had been 
influenced by Hauge and to some extent by Eielsen, 
constituted this group. Together with the Swedes they 
formed the Scandinavian Conferences of the Synod 
of Northern Illinois, a member of the General Synod. 
The relation of this group to the more-high-churchly 
Norwegian pastors and to the Synod of Northern IIli- 
nois will be touched upon later. 

To the Swedish immigrant the religious picture in 
America must have appeared quite confusing. He was 
used to a unified national church in the affairs of 
which he had little share. Lutheran doctrine he had 
learned from his Catechism, and had accepted it as 
self evident. He knew little of the teachings of other 
churches. The evangelical movements were not a pro- 
test against Lutheran doctrine but against worldliness 
and intolerance in the church. He had heard much 
about religious freedom in America. What he found 
was denominational rivalries, proselytism and confu- 
sion. American denominations, especially Methodist 
and Baptist, financed active propaganda among the 
Swedes. The Lutheran Church was painted in the 
darkest colors. Sweden had become unfavorably known 
as hardly better than Spain because of its reputed 
religious intolerance. Resolutions of protest by the 
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Evangelical Alliance were given wide publicity. Large 
sums were spent for “foreign” mission work in Swe- 
den. The scattered small groups of immigrants were 
glad when some “missionary” came and preached in 
their language without regard to doctrine, although 
many of these were imposters, “wolves in sheep’s 
clothing.” Eventually a few Lutheran pastors came 
from Sweden, but they could reach only some of the 
larger settlements. In Sweden the church had been 
taken for granted. In America religious freedom meant 
not only a privilege, but also personal responsibility 
and a share in the management of the church. For this 
the immigrant had little experience except possibly as 
leader in some small group. It also implied financial 
responsibility. As the wealthy American churches 
financed sectarian propaganda among the Swedes 
many saw no reason why they should pay for religion 
when they could obtain it free. Lutherans in the East 
were not unmindful of the spiritual needs of the Swed- 
ish immigrants, but they were principally concerned 
with the German immigrants and lacked both men 
and means for work among the Swedes. 

To Unonius the order and unity of the Episcopal 
Church appealed more favorably ‘than a divided 
Lutheranism. He had evidently been much impressed 
with the claim of an apostolic succession. The Nor- 
wegian and German Lutherans were split into con- 
tending groups. L. P. Esbjorn, the first ordained pastor 
to come from Sweden, would not join any synod be- 
fore being first assured of its doctrinal soundness. He 
favored the conservative Ohio Synod but eventually 
found it more convenient to join the Synod of North- 
ern Illinois. The religious freedom of America as 
presented by Robert Baird had appeared more ideal 
at a distance than it did at closer range. Experience 
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brought Esbjérn to the conviction that it would not be 
a good thing for Sweden.’® 
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FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 


E have seen in previous chapters some of the 

causes of the Swedish emigration. The economic 
conditions and the social changes in Sweden in the 
middle of the 19th century were in varying degrees 
the same for all of Europe: economic unrest, overpop- 
ulation, religious persecution, and general dissatisfac- 
tion with old world conditions. On the other hand, 
America with its abundance of land and natural re- 
sources, its free government, low taxes, freedom from 
militarism, religious freedom, social equality, great 
demand for labor, unmeasured opportunities, was 
beckoning to the peoples of Europe to come and share 
this more abundant life. There is a very direct relation 
between economic conditions and the flow of emigrants. 
Years of depression in Europe brought an increased 
number of immigrants to America, while depression 
in America or improved conditions in Europe reduced 
the number. 

Many immigrants secured passage to America under 
the contract labor plan. The bright prospects in the 
great West were played up in paid advertisements. 
Travel and guide books were published. Letters from 
relatives or friends in America were widely read and 
circulated among neighbors, or published in local 
newspapers. Returned emigrants gave evidence of a 
prosperity that evoked a desire in others to follow the 
same path. Even some American states engaged agents 
to solicit immigrants from the Old World and published 
literature setting forth the great opportunities that 
awaited them.’ 
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Of course, all this propaganda was highly colored. 
Of the hardships of travel in crowded sailing vessels, 
the toil and sacrifices of pioneer life, the lonesomeness 
in a strange land with unfamiliar customs and langu- 
age, the lack of religious life to which they were ac- 
customed in the homeland, primitive environment, to 
say nothing of the dangers from savage Indians or 
sickness—of these things nothing was said. 


The trip across the Atlantic was in the early period 
of emigration made in sailing vessels. Emigrant groups 
would sometimes charter the entire ship, dividing 
the cost between them, often as low as twenty-five 
dollars per passenger. These were merchant vessels. 
Passenger ships in a modern sense did not exist. Each 
passenger had to supply his own bedding and other 
necessities, which could be brought from home or 
bought at the port of embarkation. There were often 
annoying delays. 

Passengers were also expected to provide part of 
their own food, which usually consisted of hardtack, 
herring, butter, cheese and dried meats. Cooking was 
done on deck. Sanitary conditions were bad, occasion- 
ing much sickness, cholera being the most dreaded. The 
toll of deaths in the early days of immigration was 
appalling. The ships were overcrowded, void of pri- 
vacy, comforts, or opportunities for recreation. The 
discomfort during storms beggared description. If 
the journey was prolonged far beyond expectation, 
twelve weeks or more, scarcity of food and water 
caused great suffering. 

In favorable weather daily life settled down to 
some sort of routine. Craftsmen plied their trade, wom- 
en knitted or sewed, children were taught to read or 
engaged in play. Religious services were held daily 
by those who were interested, and most of the Swed- 
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ish emigrants were, but there were also others who 
indulged in gambling, drinking, and worldly pastimes. 
The trip was long and tedious. Nerves and tempers 
were sometimes strained, and clashes were not infre- 
quent. These conditions were worse when many na- 
tionalities were mixed as was the case on English or 
German vessels. 

As the shores of America were sighted, hopes re- 
vived, anticipation ran high. There was great activity 
on board in preparing for landing. Pilots, medical ex- 
aminers, and custom officers boarded the ship. Papers 
were examined and finally the passengers stepped 
ashore. “At the threshold of the New World these 
Europeans faced the unseen with high faith in them- 
selves and in the country they were joining,” but “none 
knew that three years would see a third of the adults 
among them in their graves, the victims of the rigors 
of the climate, of unexpected hardship and of unac- 
customed methods of living.’® 

In the great westward movement of the period the 
Swedish immigrants were swept into the general 
stream. The prairies and the forests called for labor- 
ers. The various states, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and others, vied with one another in recruiting these 
people. The advantages of the respective states were 
set forth, healthful climate and fertile land. A pam- 
phlet issued in 1870 by the Commissioner of Statistics 
of Minnesota, bears the title: “Minnesota, Its Beauty, 
Healthfulness and Fertility; and Its Attractions and 
Advantages as a Home for Immigrants.” The press 
was freely used at home and abroad. Agents were 
employed with offices in New York and Chicago to 
solicit immigrants ‘for their state, land company, or 
railroad. Among the most prominent agents in Minne- 
sota was Hans Mattson, who had come as an immigrant 
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from Sweden in 1852. As a member of the Board of 
Immigration, he urged the creation of an immigration 
bureau to aid the immigrants upon their arrival and 
protect them against fraud and imposters.* Mattson 
reported in 1866: ‘In all the principal cities of this 
country, but perhaps more so in New York and Chi- 
cago, the emigrants on arriving are beset by a number 
of sharpers and swindlers, mostly of their own country- 
men, who attempt in every way to impose upon and 
cheat them. Such men are usually runners for emigrant 
boarding houses, expressmen, hackmen and exchange 
brokers. They flock around the emigrants, hurry them 
about, and by pretended interest, friendship or authori- 
ty obtain their baggage checks, get them loaded on to 
wagons and hurried off to boarding houses, when it 
is really their desire to go to the next station in order 
to proceed on their journey, or get their little gold 
and silver exchanged for them below its real value.’”® 

The immigrants, being strangers and unfamiliar with 
the English language, easily fell into such traps and 
“perhaps never discovered the cheat till they were 
hundreds of miles away from the place.” 

Mattson also calls attention to a class of agents, 
representing planters and labor brokers in the South- 
ern states. “Their object is to induce the emigrants to 
work the tobacco .and cotton fields of the South. I 
know that all those who fall into their hands are 
cheated and abused in every way, and are a thousand 
times more unfortunate than the poorest and meanest 
menial of their native country.’ 

The Methodist missionary O. G. Hedstro6m in New 
York and Pastor Erland Carlsson in Chicago, did 
everything in their power to assist their countrymen, 
but they could not reach all. Eventually societies to 
aid immigrants were organized. Mattson mentions one 
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formed in Chicago in 1866." Erland Carlsson published, 
“Reliable Advice for Immigrants to America,” in 1854.8 
Isidor Kjellberg,® editor of a Swedish newspaper and 
a vitriolic writer, was an enemy of the church, but in 
his exposures of the unconscionable exploiters of the 
immigrants he rendered a good service. 

The largest number of immigrants landed in New 
York, the gateway to America. Here they received 
their first impressions of the New World. Behind them 
was much that they were glad to have left, but there 
was also much that was dear to their hearts. Before 
them was the promised land, the land of their dreams 
and their hopes. But its newness and magnitude he- 
wildered them. They were strangers in a strange land. 
They heard a language of which they yet knew only 
a few words. They saw sights that confused and often 
frightened them. Would they ever feel at home? Many 
were stranded and without funds. Pastor A. Andreen, 
who served as a missionary in New York, tells of some 
twenty or thirty Swedes who stood in old Castle Gar- 
den without money asking for help. He assisted them 
in buying railway tickets and advancing money to 
them. In 1865-66 the sum of $1,781.86 was dispensed 
by Andreen for this purpose.’? From relatives and 
friends who had arrived earlier came some money to 
help immigrants on their arrival. 


A few of the immigrants remained in New York, 
Boston, or other cities in the East. Some were taken 
in hand by employment agents and sent in various 
directions. The largest number were interested in land 
and went to the Middle Western states. These early 
immigrants usually came in companies from the same 
parish or province in Sweden, and sought to remain 
together in colonies or settlements. New communities 
bore the stamp and characteristics of the homeland. 
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Before railroads were built the usual route west 
ward was by waterways, from New York to Albany, 
the Erie Canal to Buffalo, the great lakes to Milwaukee 
or Chicago. From this point the journey could be made 
by coach or wagon, but more often by canals, the 
Illinois and Ohio Rivers to Cairo, Illinois, and then 
on the Mississippi River north. Other routes from the 
coast passed through Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, and along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Scme 
landed in New Orleans, Louisiana, and from there 
went by boat up the Mississippi River into Missouri 
and other states. 

If the ocean voyage had its difficulties, the journey 
inland was not much easier. The immigrants were often 
defrauded. There was lack of food and proper accom- 
modations, sickness, overcrowding and loss of baggage, 
money and other property. When railroads were used 
the notorious immigrant trains were no better than 
cattle trains nor were the greenhorns treated much 
better than cattle. When after days and weeks of such 
travel they reached their destination, they were gener- 
ally exhausted, destitute, and sick. Dr. E. Norelius' 
gives us a graphic story of the experiences of his group 
on their trip from New York to Andover. The journey 
took twenty days, November 4 to 24, 1850. 


The selection of a location for settlement afforded 
another difficult problem. The geographic distribution 
of the Swedish immigrants was determined largely by 
the availability of land, climate, growing season, tem- 
perature, and rainfall. They tended to select sections 
that resembled the places in Sweden from which they 
came. Lakes, timber, and good soil were looked for. 
Hence Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and eastern Iowa 
appealed especially to them. The prairie with its tall 
grass frightened them. They did not know how to 
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work it. Thus they often chose the poorer land when 
they might have had the richer. The hot climate as 
well as cheap labor and slavery kept the Swedes from 
going into the Southern states. Not until the 70’s did 
they settle in larger numbers in Kansas. Exception 
should be made for Texas where a Swedish settlement 
was begun in the 1840’s. Settlements in Florida and 
Alabama were started but have remained small.'? 


The choice of land was made sometimes after due 
consideration and investigation, but more often by 
chance. Information at land offices or from agents of 
land companies was, of course, obtainable, but not 
always reliable. Advice from individuals might be 
sought. Few would set out for the West without some 
plan. Nor need the landseekers lack company. The 
“trek to the west” was on, and over the turnpike roads 
moved the caravans of covered wagons. 

Land was easily obtainable. In 1841 the pre-emption 
act was passed, offering government land at $1.25 per 
acre. Land companies obtained large tracts which were 
offered at various prices. The railroads were granted 
alternate sections along their right of way, selling the 
land cheaply in order to encourage settlements. In 
1862 the Homestead Act was passed offering 160 acres 
of free land to bona fide settlers who would occupy 
and cultivate the land for five years. Under the pre- 
emption act the immigrant could take a claim, re- 
deeming it by paying the price after a certain number 
of years, thus paying for the land by working it. 

America has been a fruitful field for communistic 
and colonization projects. Such plans were also enter- 
tained by some of the Swedish immigrants, but they 
did not prove successful. The Swede is perhaps too 
individualistic to feel at home in communities where 
- his freedom is too’ restricted. He suffers from an “in- 
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dividualistic bent, deficient national consciousness and 
want of solidarity.”!® However, through individual 
initiative or through organized efforts settlements have 
been formed possessing great unity and homogeneity. 


‘While the majority of the early Swedish immigrants 
were anxious to obtain land, many were compelled to 
seek employment in the cities or as farm hands until 
they could take up land of their own. It required 
money to buy necessary stock and equipment, and it | 
took time before they could harvest their first crop. 
Some worked on the railroads or in logging camps 
during the winter and returned to their land in time 
for spring plowing. In petitioning for aid from the 
A.H. M.S. in 1854, the Galesburg congregation wrote: 
“Most of us are either poor day laborers or new be- 
ginning farmers who are just striving to build us poor 
cabins on our few acres of timber land.’ 


The majority of the early immigrants, however, went 
to the farms, where they experienced the hardships 
of pioneering. Prairie fires often swept across their 
fields, drought turned their promising crops into a 
dry crisp. Several seasons on end grasshoppers con- 
sumed every green thing, even the tender bark of the 
trees. Their carcasses covered the ground to the thick- 
ness of inches, fouling wells and filling the air with 
stench. There were snowstorms, burying the houses 
for days, so blinding that persons lost their way and 
perished, sometimes only a few rods from their home."® 
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ATTEMPTS AT COLONIZATION 


HE STORY of the lives and adventures of the 

earliest Swedish immigrants might well be worth 
some research. Their names occur here and there in 
the story of the early settlements. Some were imposters 
who under the guise of religion preyed upon their 
countrymen, some were prodigal sons in a far country, 
others were men who for one reason or other had 
drifted here in search of adventure or fortune. We 
find them in many parts of the country. Without con- 
tact with their countrymen they were soon American- 
ized. Others joined the ranks of forgotten men. Their 
names are of interest as indicating when and where 
the Swedes pioneered. None of them had any direct 
significance for the church nor in the establishment 
of permanent settlements. We will mention only a few. 


Olof G. Lange! (1811-1893) was evidently the first 
Swede to settle in Chicago, having come about 1838. 
He followed a rather checkered though successful and 
useful career. Jacob Fahlstrém? (1793-1859) was the 
first known Swede in the Minnesota Territory. He 
came there about 1819, married a squaw, lived among 
the Indians and spoke their language, was converted 
to Methodism and preached occasionally. A Sven Nel- 
son * was probably the first settler at Andover, Illinois, 
in 1840. Gustaf Flack,‘ a native of Helsingland, settled 
in Victoria, Illinois, in 1843. His letters attracted the 
attention of Erik Jansson and thus indirectly influenced 
the establishment of the Bishop Hill Colony and the 
western flow of the Swedish immigrants. 

Knowledge about America was very meager in 
Sweden before 1840. There were, of course, descriptive 
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booklets by travelers, and occasional newspaper ar- 
ticles. None of them, however, were very reliable, often 
highly colored, but of sufficient interest to awaken 
in many a desire to emigrate. While there were some 
who ventured out alone, the majority preferred to 
become members of a larger group, generally from the 
same community or province. One plan was to organize 
an emigration company of which the emigrants could 
become members by paying a specified sum. Besides 
assuring passage, it also made provisions for establish- 
ing colonies in America.°® 

A group of which Per Anderson from Hassela parish, 
a man of considerable means, was the leader, and 
Erik Norelius a member, left Sweden in 1850 for the 
purpose of starting a colony in America. They even 
made arrangements before leaving for a pastor. On 
arrival in America, the group scattered, however, and 
the plan was only partly realized in the starting of the 
Chisago Lake settlement in Minnesota in 1851. A Dr. 
S. H. Gran of Andover succeeded in interesting a group 
in a colony in Kansas in 1857-58. It was advertised in 
Hemlandet and endorsed by the Lutheran pastors, but 
the venture failed. Efforts to form Swedish immigrants 
into colonies for the purpose of organizing Lutheran 
congregations have been made repeatedly, but gener- 
ally with discouraging results. Before 1860 only two 
colonization projects were started that gave initial 
promise of success. One was “New Uppsala” at Pine 
Lake, Wisconsin; the other, the Bishop Hill Colony 
in Illinois, started by Erik Jansson and his followers. 
Neither of these was Lutheran. Both ventures failed. 
But inasmuch as both had an indirect effect on the 
work of the first Lutheran pastors and the pioneer 
congregations, we will give a brief sketch of them here. 
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New UPPSALA 


In 1841 Gustaf Elias Maurius Unonius,® born Aug. 
25, 1810, the son of a well-to-do family and educated 
at Uppsala in law, medicine, and the humanities, de- 
cided to emigrate to America with his young wife and 
a company of idealists. Inquiring upon arrival about 
land, they were advised to go to Wisconsin. At Mil- 
waukee they met the above-mentioned Capt. O. G. 
Lange who assisted them in selecting a tract about 
thirty miles west of Milwaukee by the beautiful Pine 
Lake. Letters to Sweden brought others, among them 
Lieut. Polycarpus von Schneidau.’ He was the son of 
Major von Schneidau, Kisa, Ostergotland. He came 
to Wisconsin in 1842, but went to Chicago in 1845 where 
he served as construction engineer for the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad. Through assistance from 
Jenny Lind he became a daguerreotypist and Chicago’s 
first photographer. In 1854 he was appointed Swedish 
vice consul. He has a place in this story in connection 
with the coming of Peter Cassel and his group, the or- 
ganization of the Swedish Episcopal Church in Chicago, 
and services as Swedish consul in Chicago assisting 
countrymen in their poverty and sickness. He died in 
1859. 


The colony begun by Unonius, called New Uppsala, 
was not a success. The founders were unused to the 
hardships of pioneer life. Conflicts arose and when the 
Swedish writer, Fredrika Bremer, visited the colony 
in 1850, it was already disintegrating.* The colony was 
visited by an Episcopal clergyman, Rev. J. Lloyd 
Breck, rector of a school at near-by Nashotah. Rev. 
Breck was a High-churchman and the school was con- 
ducted as a “community of brothers.” The High-Church 
Episcopalianism of Rev. Breck appealed to Unonius 
as being much like the Church of Sweden. He was 
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urged to prepare himself for the ministry to serve his 
people. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt Unonius’ sin- 
cerity in wishing to remain true to the Lutheran faith. 
He undoubtedly believed that the differences between 
the Episcopal Church and the Church of Sweden were 
insignificant. Both were governed by bishops. And 
had not the Swedish churches on the Delaware been 
turned over to the Episcopalians? In the hope of se- 
curing confirmation for his proposed step, he sought 
the opinion of the archbishop of Sweden, C. Fr. av 
Wingard. The answer, however, was that to place him- 
self under the Episcopal Church would be, if not apos- 
tasy (affall), at least a downfall (nedfall).2 But the 
Lutherans—Norwegians, Germans, and Americans— 
which Unonius knew, divided into contending synods, 
did not appeal to him, much less the various sects. With 
the pietistic and evangelical movements among the 
Swedes he had no sympathy. 

Disregarding the archbishop’s opinion, Unonius en- 
tered the Nashotah school. After finishing his studies 
he was ordained as Episcopal priest in 1845 by Bishop 
Jackson Kemper. He served first among the Scandi- 
navians at Pine Lake and elsewhere, and then among 
Americans at Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

That Unonius was not entirely satisfied with his step 
is indicated by the statement, written years later, “I 
thought it more than doubtful that ministers from Swe- 
den would come; if I could have foreseen that eventu- 
ality, it is entirely possible that my decision would have 
been different.’’'° 

While Unonius was at Nashotah, there came into 
the colony a Swedish pastor by the name of P. W. 
Bockman. He had served as curate in the parish at 
Horby in the diocese of Lund. He is described as “a 
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fiery soul, but uncontrolled who easily offended the 
people of the parish.” He conferred with Wieselgren 
and Fiellstedt in 1844 about being sent “as a mission- 
ary to our colonists and heathen in America” and ask- 
ed aid from the Lund Missionary Society. The request 
was refused. However, through private contributions 
Bockman was enabled to come to America. He found 
his way to Pine Lake and Unonius arranged to have 
him minister to the colony in his absence at the school. 
He remained for probably a year, but proved to be 
absolutely unfit for the work. While Unonius’ picture 
of him may be overdrawn, there is no doubt that he 
was a man of an abnormal pathological temperament, 
although Norelius seems to have had a better opinion 
of him. He seems to have returned soon to Sweden. He 
died October 3, 1850. 


The congregation at Pine Lake was known as “The 
Scandinavian Parish at Pine Lake.” While it received 
the endorsement of Bishop Kemper and became a unit 
of the American Episcopal Church, it considered itself 
as Lutheran. In a document, signed by J. G. Gassman, 
and dated Pine Lake, February 7, 1848, we read: 


“Since there might be several church members or 
persons in this neighborhood who are of the opinion 
that we are to form an Episcopal congregation, united 
with the American Episcopal Church, we would hereby 
call attention to the fact that this is not at all the case. 
We wish to be a Lutheran congregation and conduct 
our services according to the ritual of the Lutheran 
Church... A document has been prepared, stating that 
we would continue to be a Lutheran congregation in 
union with the American Episcopal Church. This docu- 
ment will be read at the meeting, so that every one 
may be informed and set at ease.... We will, however, 
remain what we are and ought to be, Lutherans, in 
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like manner as this church exists in the land of our 
fathers, and God will, in due time, lead us on the way 
that we ought to go.” 

We find in the above the same confusion that later 
showed itself in the formation of the Ansgarius Church 
in Chicago, an attempt to remain Lutherans under 
Episcopal jurisdiction. The Pine Lake parish soon split 
into two groups, St. John’s English Lutheran Church 
and Holy Innocent Episcopal Church.’ 

After the departure of Unonius in 1849, the New 
Uppsala Colony dwindled away. The idealistic scheme 
had failed. The experiment had, however, important 
results. Letters from Unonius containing most opti- 
mistic descriptions of America were published in Swed- 
ish newspapers and were eagerly read. The result was 
that a number of groups determined to emigrate. Some 
of these planned to join the Wisconsin colony, while 
others, persuaded by offers of better land, became the 
pioneers and founders of settlements elsewhere.*® 


BisHop HI.u 


A colony of quite a different character was that 
organized by Erik Jansson and his followers at Bishop 
Hill, Illinois.‘ Erik Jansson was born of peasant stock 
in the parish of Biskopskulla (Bishop Hill), Upland, 
December 19, 1808. His early years were uneventful, 
his education meager. He experienced what he consid- 
ered a conversion in 1830 and became an avid reader 
of Luther, Arndt, Nohrberg, and Murbeck. In 1840 he 
experienced a second conversion resulting in an aver- 
sion amounting to hatred for the pietistic books he 
previously had read. He now read only the Bible. He 
began to preach and by his emotional intensity won 
many followers. Anna Sdderblom, the widow of the 
late Archbishop Nathan Sdderblom, thus characterizes 
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Erik Jansson: “He claimed a special divine election 
just as Christ himself. This Jansson is a curious, bi- 
zarre phenomenon. Sometimes revolting and comical, 
at times a gleam of tragedy falls upon him that makes 
him interesting. The extraordinary influence he exer- 
cised over people must be sought in a rich emotional 
life in which religious experiences, very earthly erotic 
passions and abnormal pride are strangely mixed.” 


Of course, Jansson’s activities were contrary to the 
conventicle edict of 1726, but the authorities were 
reluctant to interfere, since the edict was unpopular. 
But when he went so far as to make bonfires of the 
devotional books, including hymnal and catechism, 
resulting in serious riots, the authorities stepped in. 
Jansson was repeatedly arrested and imprisoned. As 
popular opposition increased, Jansson was compelled 
to go into hiding or move about in disguise. 

Attention to America had been drawn by letters 
from a Gustaf Flack who had emigrated some time be- 
fore from Halsingland and was now living in Victoria, 
Illinois. It is also probable that the visit of Robert Baird 
in Sweden and especially his presence at the great 
temperance meeting at Hudiksvall in 1840, where he 
described in glowing words the religious freedom in 
America, directed Erik Jansson’s attention to America. 
Olof Olson, one of Jansson’s ardent followers, was sent 
to America in 1845 to investigate and select a place for 
a colony. Having met O. G. Hedstrom in New York 
he was directed by him to his brother Jonas Hedstrém 
in Illinois. 

The result of Olson’s report was the decision to 
emigrate. It became a mass exodus from the parishes 
affected with Janssonism. Nine separate groups were 
organized. From 1846 to 1854 over 1500 persons emi- 
grated. Upon arrival in Illinois large tracts of land 
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were bought and a colony organized named Bishop 
Hill. Jansson was the undisputed spiritual and tem- 
poral leader. It was an industrious group, and as a 
communistic colony it attained an initial economic 
success after having passed through great privations 
and suffering under Jansson’s despotic rule. But har- 
mony did not last long. There were many who left the 
colony. Jansson was assassinated in 1850 by M. Root, 
the enraged husband of Jansson’s cousin. The fire of 
fanaticism soon burned itself out. Through mismanage- 
ment and fraud the communistic structure went to 
pieces in 1860 and with it the religious community also 
broke up. The tragic story of Bishop Hill has often 
been told and forms an interesting human document. 
As a chapter in pioneering it has a place in the history 
of Illinois. It is also important as the beginning of 
Swedish immigration into the Middle West, indirectly 
causing the first ordained pastor of the Augustana 
Synod, L. P. Esbjorn, to emigrate as a missionary to 
these parts. 

The two colonies here briefly sketched were quite 
different in origin and character. It would be hard to 
find two persons so widely different in character as 
Unonius and Erik Jansson; the one an educated ideal- 
ist to whom America appealed as an Eldorado where 
an ideal community, free from the Old World cramp- 
ing conventionalities and bureaucracies, could be es- 
tablished; the other, an ignorant religious fanatic and 
visionary who believed himself a prophet called to 
lead a persecuted “‘true Israel” to a new Canaan and 
there establish a perfect Christian community on the 
basis of an apostolic communism. The story of these 
colonization attempts forms an interesting commentary 
on what men and women will endure, inspired either 
by impracticable idealism or blind fanaticism. 
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THE FORMATION 
OF EARLY SETTLEMENTS 


SETTLEMENTS IN IowA 

les Peter Cassel of Kisa, Ostergotland, Sweden, 

belongs the credit of founding the first permanent 
Swedish settlement in Iowa. Peter Cassel, or Kassel, 
was born in Asbo, Ostergétland, Sweden, October 30, 
1790. He was of peasant stock, without much formal 
education, but endowed with energy, initiative, and 
native ability. He seems to have wielded considerable 
influence in the parish of Kisa. His determination to 
emigrate at the age of 55 had been aroused by a letter 
from Capt. Polycarpus von Schneidau to his father, 
Major Schneidau, one of Cassel’s neighbors. Capt. 
Schneidau had emigrated in 1842 and joined Unonius’ 
colony at Pine Lake. With a party of twenty-one, 
mostly relatives, Cassel set out June 24, 1845, on the 
ship Superb.1 Their destination was Pine Lake, Wis- 
consin. The voyage and the reasons why the party 
came to Iowa instead of Wisconsin, Cassel describes in 
a letter written from Jefferson County, Iowa, Feb. 9, 
1846: “After a fortunate voyage of eight weeks be- 
tween Gothenburg and New York, we arrived at this 
place the 16th of last August (1845). We are under 
heavy obligation to Captain Nissen for the prompti- 
tude with which he always ministered to our welfare 
and needs. We also had the pleasure of hearing him 
expound the word of God in rich measure, not only 
at the regular morning worship every Sunday but also 
with reverent prayer morning and evening.”? In New 
York they learned that the best land in Wisconsin had 
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already been taken. Hence the party decided to go to 
Iowa. This was at the suggestion of a Captain Peter 
Dahlberg, whom they met in New York and who ac- 
companied them to Iowa. 

_ After a short stay in New York, Peter Cassel and 
his party started on their way to the West. “The long 
journey from New York to Burlington, which was 
made by steam power overland as well as by water, 
cost us twelve dollars per person,’ Cassel writes. The 
route was by way of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis.’ 

A deal with a Mr. Berg, a friend of Capt. Dahlberg, 
to buy land a few miles west of Burlington fell through, 
whereupon they went farther west where government 
land was available at $1.25 per acre. They called this 
settlement New Sweden. The land was not particu- 
larly good, requiring much hard work before crops 
could be expected, but the presence of a good supply 
of timber seems to have determined the choice. Cas- 
sel’s over-optimistic description of the New World 
in the letter referred to was widely spread. It called 
forth much discussion and also inspired many to emi- 
grate. Additional immigrants came and the colony 
grew. Conditions, however, were very primitive. The 
products of the land brought low prices, needful arti- 
cles were high in price and had to be carried or hauled 
a distance of forty miles. The climate and food, to 
which they were unaccustomed, brought sickness, and 
deaths were frequent. 

Among those influenced to emigrate by Cassel’s 
letters was a party of forty-two persons from Vaster- 
lésa and adjoining parishes in Ostergotland. They left 
Gothenburg in May 1948, on the freighter Augusta. 
They arrived in New York after a journey lasting nine 
weeks. They traveled west by the more common route: 
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by boat on the Hudson to Albany, the Erie Canal to 
Buffalo, on Lake Erie to Toledo, then on inland canals 
to Cincinnati, the Ohio River to Cairo, Illinois, and up 
the Mississippi to Keokuk, Iowa. Their destination 
was New Sweden. Peter Cassel had given them direc- 
tions. Teams and men were hired to haul their house- 
hold goods, but they missed their way. Instead of 
following the Skunk River, which would have brought 
them to New Sweden, they followed the Des Moines 
River. This took them through a wild and unsettled 
country, where they met only Indians. After days of 
wandering they arrived at Fort Des Moines, consisting 
of only a few log houses. They found there neither 
lodging nor food nor information about Cassel and New 
Sweden. They were told a white man named Gaston 
lived farther up the river. At last they reached the 
place, exhausted and hungry. But this was not New 
Sweden and Gaston was not Cassel. He was an ex- 
soldier who lived here as a hermit. He gave the poor 
wanderers what assistance he could, and eventually 
married one of the girls in the party. 


It was now September and something had to be 
done. A number retraced their steps and eventually 
reached New Sweden. But some decided to remain. 
Among these was a widow, Anna Dalander, and her 
six children: Eric, John, Swen, Lars, Peter, Ulla, and 
Anna Cathrina. Other members of the group were 
Magnus Anderson, wife and five children, A. Anderson 
and his wife, and Jacob Nelson.and family. They set 
to work at once to build shelter for themselves and 
prepare for the coming winter. It was difficult to obtain 
flour for bread, but fish and game were plentiful. How- 
ever they were as resourceful as they were hardy and 
soon there was formed a little settlement. Mrs. Dal- 
ander took a claim, a townsite was laid out and the 
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place called “Swede Point.” It was later renamed 
Madrid. In 1849 Carl J. Cassel, the son of Peter Cassel, 
came. He married Ulla Dalander. The Dalanders and 
Cassels were industrious and capable, and promoted 
various enterprises that brought prosperity to the 
community. They built a sawmill and a grist mill that 
served the settlers for many miles around. They bought 
a 20-horsepower engine which took several yokes of 
oxen to haul from Keokuk to Swede Point. They built 
a boat to ship their flour to Keokuk. A team was sent 
along to haul the boat back up stream. As the commu- 
nity and the state grew, these pioneers played an im- 
portant part in economic and political development.‘ 


Some of these who had settled at Swede Point, un- 
able to redeem their claims, went farther north to 
what is today Stratford, then called Swede Bend. 


In 1847, M. P. Anderson, C. Kilberg, and some others 
left the New Sweden settlement and moved to a place 
which they named Bergholm, now Munterville, Wapel- 
lo County, named after Mr. Munter, a schoolteacher 
and one of the first Swedish settlers in the village. 
With the coming of others from Sweden, a number 
of smaller settlements were formed. 

The city of Burlington acquired considerable im- 
portance in the early days from its location on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, the great artery of 
commerce and travel from the gulf to the headwaters 
in Minnesota. It was also a point of crossing from IIli- 
nois to Iowa and farther west. In 1850 some 200 Swedes 
were living in or near Burlington. They were mostly 
transients. ; 

In 1851, Staffan Peterson, Staffan Staffanson, Jan 
Larson, Eric Sandman and others settled at McGregor, 
Iowa, where they hoped a settlement might be formed. 
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SETTLEMENTS IN ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 


With the opening of the great West for settlers, land 
companies bought large stretches of government land. 
Profit was not the only motive in these transactions. 
Some idealists were interested in forming communities 
founded on Christian principles. Such were the motives 
in the founding of Galesburg, Illinois. Such seems to 
have been the original purpose in planning the An- 
dover community in Henry County. The Reverend 
Ithmar Pillsbury, Eben Townsend, and E. A. Mix 
were representatives of a land company in New York 
that had secured twenty-four sections of land in Henry 
County, Illinois. Already in 1825 a city was laid out 
on paper called Andover, named after the Congrega- 
tional theological seminary in Massachusetts. 


The arrival of many Swedes in these parts changed 
the syndicate’s original plan. At any rate, Pillsbury 
contacted O. G. Hedstrom in New York and urged him 
to direct Swedish immigrants to Andover. In a letter 
dated August 1860, L. P. Esbjorn writes to Jonas 
Swensson about the first settlers in Andover: ‘Captain 
(P. W.) Virstrom® was probably the first Swede who 
came to Andover from Bishop Hill with the exception 
of ‘Sweed’ (Sven) Nilson.” This Virstrom seems to 
have been a restless adventurer, but was evidently 
acting as agent for the syndicate. He married Johanna 
Sophia Lundquist, a former Janssonist, in 1847, “the 
first marriage of Swedes in Andover.” In the summer 
of 1849 Virstrom went to New York to meet a group 
of immigrants that had come on the ship Charles 
Tottie. “When Mr. Townsend learnt that a company 
of Swedes was coming,” writes Esbjorn, “he again sent 
Virstrom to New York to meet us. He conducted me 
to his (Pillsbury’s) brother. He promised that if we 
would settle in Andover we would receive the entire 
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town layout, with the exception of some lots already 
sold, and money for a church. This promise was kept 
after much correspondence to this extent that we 
received some city lots and $200 for the church.” Es- 
bjorn describes the trip from New York. The cholera 
had raged fearfully that summer among those who 
came earlier and did so also among those who came 
later in the fall. “We traveled only by canal and steam- 
boat from New York,” he writes, “and that means the 
epidemic was worse than it has been since railroads 
have come into use. I lay sick in Chicago from Oct. 
3rd to 16th, and did not arrive at Andover before the 
24th. My company had come about three weeks ear- 
lier. In the meantime Hedstrom had worked among 
them and persuaded a large number to move to Vic- 
toria. He offered me twelve acres if I would do the 
same.’”® 

Esbjoérn’s original intention was evidently to go to 
Victoria. He had corresponded with a Mr. O. Back 
and Jonas Hedstrém on this matter. It was here he had 
hoped to labor among his scattered countrymen, and 
possibly win back some of Erik Jansson’s followers. 
The choice of Andover seems to have been due to 
the syndicate’s liberal offer. 


Conditions in Andover were very primitive. The 
land agent in New York had showed the immigrants 
‘a map of Andover laid out in city lots and parks and 
ships sailing on the Edwards River. What they found 
was rutted roads, a few unpainted houses, the river 
was but a muddy creek. The Esbjorns rented a small 
apartment in what was called “Mr. Mix’s Place,” later 
buying a small farm of their own. Whatever illusions 
they may have had, these were ruthlessly shattered. 
Poor sanitation, improper food, lack of medicine, new 
climatic conditions caused much sickness and many 
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deaths. Cholera visited the place every year from 1849 
to 1854. Work, for those able to work, was scarce and 
poorly paid, 35 to 50 cents per day. A cow cost $8.00, 
a horse $40.00; pork cost one and a half cent per pound, 
wheat 35 cents a bushel, corn twelve and a half cents, 
eggs 3 to 5 cents a dozen. With the beginning of railroad 
building in 1853 conditions improved only to be further 
depressed in the 1857 financial crisis. But those who 
survived the first years of privation worked themselves 
eventually into wealth and prosperity. 

With the Bishop Hill colonists came many who were 
not Janssonists. These settled in various parts through- 
out the region, such as Victoria, Knoxville, and Gales- 
burg. Very soon large numbers, disillusioned and 
repelled by Erik Jansson’s despotic regime, left the 
colony and moved to Galesburg. This place is named 
after George W. Gale from Oneida, New York, famous 
for its communistic colony. With a group of idealists 
he planned to establish a semi-religious educational 
colony in Illinois. They secured 11,000 acres and laid 
out a city. This was in 1836. A school on somewhat 
communistic plans was begun and eventually became 
Knox College.’ In 1853 the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad came through and greatly helped the 
city’s growth. 

In the late ’40’s a few Swedes came to Galesburg, 
mostly from Bishop Hill. In 1854 more immigrants ar- 
rived from Sweden. Some of them found employment 
in small industries, while others became farmers. T. 
N. Hasselquist, who became pastor in Galesburg in 
1852, describes them as quite pcor. However, they 
took an active part from the start in the development 
of the community. They have exerted a strong influ- 
ence. Many have prospered economically 

From 1840 and the following years Swedish immi- 
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grants began to settle in Knoxville, but were never 
very numerous. Their patriotism is shown by the fact 
that from this small Swedish colony forty men enlisted 
in the army in the Civil War. 

A number of Swedes also settled in what came to 
be known as Altona. It was laid out as a town in 1854. 
The first Swedish family was that of Andrew Snygg, 
who came here in 1849. 

The town of Victoria was organized in 1849. Among 
the organizers was Jonas Hedstrom. He came here 
some time in 1838 in company with the George Son- 
berger family, wnose daughter Diantha he married. 
He was a blacksmith by trade, but acted also as a 
Methodist lay preacher. When Swedes began to come 
into this neighborhood he had to brush up on his 
Swedish which he had almost forgotten. O. Back, 
from Ballnds, Sweden, bought a farm in Victoria in 
1847. Both Olof Olson, who selected the site for the 
Bishop Hill Colony, and Erik Jansson and his family 
lodged temporarily in Victoria before proceeding to 
Bishop Hill. In fact, Victoria became the center of 
widespread settlements. 


The city of Moline was a rather insignificant river 
town up to 1850. From then on it developed rapidly and 
numbered 8,000 inhabitants in 1870. A Swedish immi- 
grant, A. Friberg, who came to Moline in 1851, became 
associated with the plow industry and through his 
mechanical ability contributed much to make Moline 
the “Plow City of the World.” Out of 600 workers 
in John Deere & Co., in 1870, 250 were Swedes. Moline 
became a gathering place for Swedish immigrants. 
Many were left here in sickness and utter poverty, 
living in crowded quarters, before they could find 
employment or leave for other parts. Rock Island re- 
ceived its first Swedish settlers about 1848. The island 
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served as a fishing ground and in time of cholera epi- 
demics as a refuge for the Bishop Hill people. Among 
the victims was Erik Jansson’s first wife who lies 
buried here. Geneseo was founded in 1837, but had 
by 1853 only 200 inhabitants. Among these were some 
Swedes, of whom John Gustus appears as a leader. 


Cambridge, a few miles east of Andover, became the 
county seat of Henry County. The city was plotted 
in 1843. Not until 1870 did Swedes begin to settle here. 
A few Swedes settled in Kewanee in the fifties and 
sixties. Princeton received its first house in 1832. Since 
Princeton was on the route from Peru to Andover, 
some emigrants stopped there and in time a consider- 
able colony was formed. The name of Eric Wester, an 
adventurer of rather questionable character, is asso- 
ciated with the early history of this colony. 

Galva, from the Swedish Gafle, was the name given 
a community that sprang up along the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad an 1853. The town was 
built largely by Bishop Hill colonists, who established 
a number of industries and business interests here, 
mainly through their agent Olaf Johnson. By 1856 the 
city had a population of 1,500, the majority being 
Swedes. 

In 1833 Chicago was little more than a military post 
around Fort Dearborn. By 1840 it had developed into 
a trading center, favored by its strategic location, the 
center of transportation by both water and land, canals 
and postroads. It was an unattractive village. But its 
position made it the gateway to the West. By 1852 
the first section of the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road was built from Chicago to Elgin. The population 
increased rapidly, reaching 110,000 in 1860. 

For the Swedish immigrants Chicago became the 
natural center. Some remained only a short time before 
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pressing farther inland. Others were compelled to 
remain on account of sickness or lack of funds. From 
1849 to 1854 cholera raged intermittently and hundreds 
died of the plague. There were scenes of indescribable 
misery. G. Unonius came in 1849; Pastor Erland Carls- 
son in 1853. These and other benevolent persons, among 
them the above-mentioned Capt. P. von Schneidau, 
labored to the point of exhaustion to bring help and 
comfort to their suffering countrymen. Most of the 
Swedes lived on the north side of the river. The place 
has been described as “swampland, pools of water 
here and there; snakes, lizards and other nasty animals 
were found in large numbers and there were no streets 
other than Kinzie, Clark and Chicago Avenue.” Of 
the Swedes who remained in Chicago, some bought 
land in better quarters from W. G. Ogden and W. R. 
Newberry, the latter of Swedish descent, the founder 
of the Newberry Library. About three-fourths of the 
Swedes in Chicago lived in the area swept by the Great 
Chicago Fire in 1871, and lost their homes and be- 
longings. | 

From Chicago, immigrants sought their way, often 
on foot, to other points in search of work. In 1852 a 
number of Swedes came to St. Charles. Their number 
was greatly reduced by the cholera plague. In 1854 a 
few Swedes arrived in Geneva. Among those who ar- 
rived here in 1851 was Andrew Anderson. His daugh- 
ter, Eva, became the wife of Rev. Erland Carlsson in 
1855. The Andersons later removed to Taylors Falls, 
Minnesota. 

By 1850 land in Illinois was rapidly being taken up 
by settlers from the Eastern States as well as by immi- 
grants, while Indians were still roaming along the 
rivers, especially the Fox and Rock Rivers. At Rock- 
ford the river forms rapids which were early utilized 
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for water power. This was the beginning of Rockford’s 
industries. The city was founded about 1834. The first 
Swedes to locate here came about 1852. Others soon 
followed. As Rockford was then a railroad terminal, 
it became a distributing point for immigrants who 
after a short stay would continue to other points in 
search of land. But many remained. The railroad sta- 
tion was located on the east side of the river. This 
became the Swedish section of the city. The largest 
influx took place between 1856 and 1866. Many en- 
gaged in business and industries, and acquired wealth 
and influence. The manufacture of furniture has con- 
stituted a specialty of this place since 1875. 

About fourteen miles west of Rockford lies Peca- 
tonica, The pioneer in the Swedish colony at this place 
was C. M. Peterson. He came here from Sweden in 
1854. The number of Swedes here remained small. 

Batavia, along the Fox River, received a number of 
Swedes about 1854. Other immigrants found their way 
to Aurora from about 1857. A few Swedes also settled 
in Elgin at an early date. 

The first Swedes to settle in Sycamore came in 
1854. Some engaged in farming, others were employed 
in factories. Gen. C. J. Stalbrand, who gained fame in 
the Civil War, hailed from this place, where he was 
employed as a courthouse clerk. 

Land around DeKalb could be bought for $1.25 per 
acre as late as 1850. The coming of the railroad, how- 
ever, soon changed conditions. The first Swedish im- 
migrants to settle here worked on farms. 

Before 1860 only few Swedes were located at Pax- 
ton on the Illinois Central Railroad. The importance 
of this place for the Augustana Church began with 
the establishment of Augustana College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary. at this place in 1863. 
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C. P. Moberg, a native of Grenna, Sweden, who had 
spent some years in America, returned to his native 
town in 1844. Here he awakened a desire among many 
to emigrate. In 1849 a number left, and in 1850 Moberg 
himself returned to locate in Indiana in the neighbor- 
hood of LaFayette. Others followed in 1852 and the 
following years, and little settlements sprang up in 
LaFayette, West Point, Attica, Yorktown, and Milford. 
By 1855 the Swedes numbered about 500. The cholera 
year, 1854, was hard on the newcomers. Land was high 
in price and only few of the immigrants were able 
to buy. This and the unfavorable climate caused many 
to leave for other parts in 1855, especially for Minne- 
sota. The settlers who remained drifted gradually to 
Attica. 

Swedes had also settled in Baileytown (Porter) and 
LaPorte in the northern part of the state. The first 
Swedes came to LaPorte in 1853. The following year 
a number came here to work on the railroad and then 
took up land. Those who settled in Baileytown were 
mostly immigrants who came from Chicago and were 
employed in the woods and sawmills located in these 
parts. 

SETTLEMENTS IN MINNESOTA 

Before 1830 the Indians held sway in the North- 
western Territory.. Fort Snelling was the symbol of 
the coming of the white man. In 1849 Minnesota be- 
came an organized territory. Before this time French 
Jesuits and fur traders were the only white persons 
who had traversed this region. St. Paul, the capital, was 
hardly more than a sprawling village when Fredrika 
Bremer visited this place in 1850. With a remarkable 
intuition she saw the future possibilities of Minnesota. 
“This Minnesota is a glorious country,” she writes, “and 
just the country for Northern emigrants. What a glori- 
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ous new Scandinavia might not Minnesota become. 
Here the Swede would find again his clear, romantic 
lakes, the plains of Skane rich in corn, and the valleys 
of Norrland. The climate, the situation, the character 
of the scenery agrees with our people better than that 
of any other American state, and none of them appear 
to me to have a greater or a more beautiful future 
before them than Minnesota.’’® 


The first permanent Swedish settlement in Minne- 
sota was that of Chisago Lake, the present Center City, 
some nine miles west of Taylors Falls. A man of more 
than ordinary ability by the name of Erik Ulrik Nord- 
berg, who had come to America in 1842, attracted by 
Unonius’ letters. He had been associated with the 
Bishop Hill colony for a while, but for some reason left 
it. In 1851 we find him in the St. Croix Valley in Min- 
nesota.® He was acquainted with a Per Anderson, a man 
of means and influence from Hassela parish, Helsing- 
land, Sweden, who was the leader of a party of immi- 
grants that came to Andover and Moline at the close 
of 1850."° In letters to Anderson, Nordberg gives a 
glowing description of Chisago Lake and the country 
thereabout. Influenced by these letters, Per Anderson 
and a few others went by boat on the Mississippi to 
Stillwater and on the St. Croix to Taylors Falls where 
they were met by Nordberg, who directed them to 
Chisago Lake. Leaving their families at Taylors Falls, 
the men cut their way through the thick forest until 
they located the lake. Here they built the first log 
cabin of what was destined to be the first Swedish 
settlement in Minnesota. 

Being a personal friend of Eric Norelius, Anderson 
wrote to him September 7, 1851: “The soil is quite 
good and fertile. The land is wooded, no dry prairies, 
but possible of cultivation with portions swampy and 
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with excellent grass; good timber for all a farmer’s 
needs. The land is mostly level, somewhat rolling along 
the shores and sloping toward the lake.” They were 
ten miles from their nearest neighbor. Flour cost five 
to six dollars a barrel, pork ten cents per pound. Wages 
ranged from twenty to thirty dollars per month. They 
were well satisfied with conditions generally, but felt 
the lack of religious services. ‘“We have now a beauti- 
ful summer and most imposing nature,” writes Ander- 
son, May 23, 1852, but he adds, “if a congregation here 
were as flourishing spiritually, I would consider the 
locality many times more valuable.” 


A steady stream of immigrants began to come to 
Chisago Lake and other parts of Minnesota. The settle- 
ment expanded in various directions. In the spring of 
1854, E. Norelius accompanied a party from Moline to 
Chisago Lake. Here he met his friend P. Anderson and 
remained there until in September. It became for him 
a summer rich in experiences. 

The people were thrifty, industrious, and resource- 
ful. Skilled in the crafts, the men made the tools and 
farm implements as well as the furniture for their 
humble homes. Their clothes were simple and home- 
spun. They wore wooden shoes and were called “the 
wooden shoe people.” The women were skilled in 
spinning and weaving and other domestic arts. Their 
wants were few, and with the years their prosperity 
increased. Stores and post offices followed in due time. 
The county was thoroughly Swedish, “with Swedish 
election judges and clerks, a Swedish justice of the 
peace. Court cases could be settled in the Swedish 
language when such occurred.’ Deeds and legal 
documents could be executed in Swedish. 

The same year that the Chisago Lake settlement 
was begun another colony was started at Marine on 
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the St. Croix River. The earliest settlers in Minnesota 
were Oscar Roos, Carl Fernstrom, and August San- 
dahl. They came on October 18, 1850, and settled on a 
farm in Scandia, then called Marine. They did not 
remain long however. The first permanent settler was 
Daniel Nelson. He came to Marine Mills in 1851. Nel- 
son was an able woodsman and in a short time made a 
clearing for himself in the thick forest. He was soon 
followed by others. Without means, they had to “fight 
a hard battle to make a living and to break a way 
through a stubborn nature the first years of pioneer 
life.”’ 

Taylors Falls on the St. Croix River was a landing 
place and trading post. A number of Swedes settled 
here. Another settlement was started some thirty miles 
north of this point at Rush City. 


As far as the immigrants were concerned, St. Paul 
in 1850 was merely the point from which they set 
out in search of land. According to statements made 
by a Mr. N. P. Ofelt, quoted by E. Norelius, there 
were only two Swedes in St. Paul before 1852, besides 
J. Fahlstrom, mentioned previously. In the summer 
of 1852, however, Mr. Ofelt and a number of other 
immigrants from Sweden came to St. Paul. By 1854, 
the number of Scandinavians in St. Paul had increased 
to 150. 

Red Wing, named after an Indian chief, was an old 
Indian village south of St. Paul on the Mississippi 
River. An Indian mission was established here early. 
In 1852 the territory was ceded by the Indians to the 
government and white settlers began to arrive. Among 
these were Hans Mattson and a small group of immi- 
grants, mostly from Skane, who in 1853 came to St. 
Paul. After some investigation they determined to 
found a colony some five or six miles west of Red Wing 
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to which they gave the name of Vasa. The story of the 
founder and the beginnings of this famous colony is 
told by Mattson himself in his autobiography."® 


Mattson was born in Onnestad, Skane, December 
23, 1832. He came from a long line of farmers, was 
reared in considerable comfort, and received more 
than an ordinary education. Yielding to a desire for 
adventure, Mattson and a companion determined to 
emigrate to America, and left Sweden in May 1851. 
The first two years were filled with varied experiences. 
In 1852 his father and a brother arrived. His mother 
and sister came in 1853. After remaining a while in 
Moline, the party decided to go to Minnesota. “Having 
looked over the different localities we finally decided 
on the present town of Vasa, about twelve miles west 
of Red Wing.”!* Then follow hardships of breaking the 
prairies, building a cabin and creating a community. 
Of the religious interests he writes: “One fine Sunday 
morning that summer [1854], all the settlers met under 
two oak trees on the prairie, near where the present 
church stands, for the first religious service in the 
settlement. It had been agreed that some of the men 
should take turns reading one of Luther’s sermons at 
each of these gatherings, and I was selected as reader 
the first day. Some prayers were said, and Swedish 
hymns sung, and seldom did a temple contain more 
devout worshipers than did that little congregation on 
the prairie.”® 

Mattson was a man of unusual talents and was soon 
drawn into larger spheres of activity. He studied law, 
was active in politics, holding numerous offices includ- 
ing that of Secretary of State of Minnesota. He served 
in the Civil War, rising to the rank of Colonel. He was 
a newspaper man, engaged in commercial enterprises, 
and was appointed Consul General of the United States 
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in India. Perhaps his greatest services to his state and 
his countrymen was as secretary of the Minnesota State 
Board of Immigration. In this capacity he not only 
gave valuable advice to Swedish immigrants, protect- 
ing them against unscrupulous land agents and other 
dishonest persons, but also helping many to secure good 
land in his state. The Augustana Synod took special 
notice of this in 1867 by the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the conference [Minnesota] reports that 
Col. Mattson has offered to procure sites for churches, 
parsonages and burial grounds for Lutheran churches 
in the new Scandinavian settlements in western Min- 
nesota, therefore resolved the synod express its thanks 
to Col. Mattson, and request him to get deed on said 
properties to be given to the different churches of the 
Augustana Synod, as soon as they are organized at 
the different places.” After a colorful career “the story 
of an emigrant” ended with Mattson’s death in Minne- 
apolis on his birthday, December 23, 1893, at the age 
of 61 years. 

The Vasa settlement grew rapidly. The land office 
in Red Wing was crowded with eager land seekers. 
Roads were built. The ox teams and wooden-wheeled 
carts, skrikkdrror, made way for horse and buggy. 
Hard work, sacrifice, and patient endurance was the 
price paid for the newer comforts and greater prosperi- 
ve 

Red Wing and Vasa became the center of a number 
of other settlements. A man by the name of Erik Peter- 
son from Varmland, Sweden, came to America in 1852. 
After traveling around for some time he happened to 
come up the Mississippi River to Lake Pepin. Charmed 
by the view from Maiden Rock overlooking a wide ter- 
ritory on the Wisconsin side of the river, he decided 
that here was the place to begin a settlement. He wrote 
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to friends in Sweden and a number came. Peterson 
himself made a trip to Sweden, returning with a large 
party. This was the beginning of the settlement in 
Wisconsin known as Stockholm, 1854. 


Nine miles southwest of Vasa a settlement sprang 
up in 1855 called Spring Garden. Three families, Carl 
A. Haggstrom, Magnus Edstrém, and J. Wanberg were 
the first settlers. They had emigrated in 1854 and came 
to Chicago, then to Geneseo and Andover. In the spring 
of 1855 the party decided to go to Minnesota. From 
Red. Wing they went in search of land and found what 
they sought some twenty miles west. Here they built 
their first cabins and went through the usual hardships 
of the pioneers. Other groups came in 1856 either di- 
rectly from Sweden or from farther south. 


As an illustration of what difficulties the pioneers 
encountered E. Norelius mentions the following: Mr. 
C. A. Haggstrom was drafted for service in the Civil 
War and had to report in St. Paul in a few days. As he 
was the only one on his farm to take care of the place 
and his family, he was compelled to hire a man to take 
his place. To do this he had to borrow $300 at 30% 
interest and sell his corn to his creditor for $1.25 a 
bushel while the price in the market was $1.75. 

About eight miles from Vasa lies Cannon River. A 
settlement was started here in 1856 and 1857 by a 
number of groups who came from Indiana, Iowa, and 
Illinois. 

At the Twin Cities the Minnesota River joins the 
Mississippi. About the year 1850 steamboats began to 
ply this river and settlers started to buy land along its 
course. In 1854 a number of Swedish immigrants set- 
tled a few miles west in Carver County, some thirty 
miles up the river from Fort Snelling. Among these 
first settlers were the three Holt brothers'® and A. 
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Stomberg, well-known names in the later history of 
Minnesota. Some settlers came from Wisconsin in 1854. 
They came in prairie wagons, drawn by oxen, and 
brought with them cows, pigs and a cat. The children 
were permitted to ride while the “women walked be- 
hind the wagons knitting as they went.” When a storm 
broke over them the men “held an umbrella over the 
stove while the women baked and cooked.’’? Some 
Norwegians also settled here, among them Ola Paulson, 
who later became a pastor. C. A. Hedengran, who 
eventually became a pastor, was also among the early 
settlers. The woods filled rapidly and by the end of 
1857 over 400 Swedish settlers had located here. The 
settlement was first named Oscar, but later Union. 


About eighteen miles northwest of Carver and forty- 
five miles west of St. Paul a settlement was begun in 
1856 called Gotaholm. The first Swede to settle here 
was a Daniel Justus. He built himself a log cabin by 
a little lake later named Swede Lake. Others followed, 
a number coming from Sugar Grove, Pennsylvania, 
some from Illinois, and some directly from Sweden. 
The most influential man among them was Olof Ander- 
son, a former member of the Swedish Riksdag, who 
came in 1858. Norelius describes him as a man of solid 
character, pious, intelligent, and with a calm judgment. 
He was “the father of the whole congregation,” put 
his stamp on the settlement, and proved the friend and 
counselor of all. A Mr. J. P. Miller gives a vivid de- 
scription of pioneering in these parts, the nature of 
the soil, the timber, etc. Of the land he says, “It is 
true that prairie land is easier to work, but consider- 
ing the lack of timber on the prairie and the cost of 
securing lumber for buildings and fencing, I think it 
is better to locate in the woods, especially for the poor 
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Seventy-two miles from St. Paul on the Minnesota 
River lies St. Peter, first settled about 1854. The first 
Scandinavians came in 1855. The growth of the city 
was. slow. 


Seven miles northwest of St. Peter is Scandian 
Grove.’* The first Scandinavian settlers came here in 
1855. The first family was that of A. Thorson. Thorson 
was born in Waa parish, Kristianstad County, Sweden, 
February 12, 1823. He came to America in 1847, land- 
ing at Charlestown, So. Car. Then he spent some time 
at New Orleans and three years in California. He re- 
turned to Sweden in 1851 by way of Jamaica, Cuba, 
and New York. In 1855 he returned to America to- 
gether with a number of relatives and other emigrants. 
After visiting several places in Illinois, the party went 
to Minnesota and eventually settled at Scandian Grove. 
Thorson and his brother-in-law Andrew Nelson became 
leaders in the community, interested in church and 
school. It was largely through Thorson’s efforts that 
Gustavus Adolphus College was removed from Carver, 
East Union County, to St. Peter. Another man whose 
name is closely associated with the Scandian Grove 
settlement is that of Peter Benson who came here from 
Illinois in 1855. Like his son, the Hon. Henry N. Ben- 
son, he was an ardent supporter of church and school. 


SETTLEMENTS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas was part of the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. 
When the settlers first came, buffalo herds rcamed 
freely over the plains. The first outpost was Fort. 
Leavenworth, established in 1827. Its first white in- 
habitants were companies of soldiers, some traders, 
and missionaries among the Indians. Kansas became 
a territory in 1854. In its constitution, October 23, 1855, 
the slave question was left open. This was the source 
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of a bitter struggle and much bloodshed. Anti-slavery 
settlers poured in from the East while slaveholders 
in Missouri hired “Kansas border ruffians” (1854- 
1860) to terrorize the settlers. This was the scene of 
John Brown’s activities against slavery resulting in 
bloody riots. A constitution, prohibiting slavery, was 
adopted in 1859 and in 1861 Kansas was admitted as 
a state in the union. 

The first Swedish settlement in Kansas was that 
at Mariadahl. Two brothers, John A. and N. P. John- 
son had come to Galesburg, Illinois, in 1852. In 1855 
John A. Johnson went to Kansas with a William Shan- 
non, a farmer for whom he worked. They settled on 
the Blue River about twenty miles north of Manhattan. 
Favorably impressed with the land Johnson went back 
to Galesburg and induced his older brother, N. P. 
Johnson, who was married and had a little daughter, 
to come to Kansas. Traveling in a prairie schooner, 
drawn by a yoke of oxen, the little family made the 
distance with considerable difficulty in about a month’s 
time, reaching Blue River on May 22, 1856. They at 
once set about building a log cabin and breaking 
the prairie. In 1857 other families arrived, and in 1859 
the mother of the Johnson brothers, Maria Johnson, 
came from Sweden together with three other sons and 
four daughters. The trip, associated with the usual 
hardships, took four months. The mother died within 
a year and in her memory the colony was called Ma- 
riadahl. By intermarriage the relation has become very 
large.’® 

Pioneering in Kansas had its own drawbacks and 
hardships. Grasshoppers, hot winds, herdsmen from 
Texas, Indians and rattlesnakes were a constant men- 
ace. Louis Lybecker, writing in Hemlandet March 8 
and 15, 1859, voices the feelings of many when he says: 
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“My knowledge of Kansas is such that I heartily wish 
that no one would ever think of coming here. What is 
a home for us Swedes without a summer, without 
snow, without forest and water? Are we accustomed 
to endless prairies with their eternal monotonous 
sameness?” Yet, many prosperous settlements were 
eventually formed and in time the prairie was made 
to blossom like a rose. 

Texas 7° was also part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
In 1824 it became part of the Mexican Republic, but 
was incorporated in the Texas Republic when this was 
formed in 1836. As a result of the Mexican War it 
became part of the United States in 1845. 


The Swedish settlements in Texas are unique in that 
they all arose through the activity of practically only 
one person, Mr. Sven Magnus Swenson. He had come 
from Sweden to New York in 1836, and engaged in 
various employments. He then worked in a railroad 
office in Baltimore. In 1838 he came with his employer, 
a Dr. Long, to Texas. He prospered in business and 
on the death of his partner, married his widow and 
became very wealthy. 

In 1844 Svante Palm, Swenson’s uncle, came to Tex- 
as. A number of others came in 1848 and 1850. Swen- 
son made two trips to Sweden and arranged for a 
number of Swedes to emigrate on a contract labor 
plan. Some of these were employed on his own land, 
paying for their passage by service for two years at 
the end of which they received a piece of land for 
themselves. Others were hired out and did not fare 
so well, many running away after suffering ill treat- 
ment. 

While Palm defended slavery, Swenson, who was 
a good friend of Governor Sam Houston, recognized 
the evil of slavery and disposed of his slaves. His 
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anti-slavery sentiment incurred the ill-will of his 
neighbors. Hiding his valuables, a sum of $25,000, under 
the fireplace in his house, he fled to Mexico and later 
moved to New York where he engaged in the banking 
business. Palm remained in Texas, was appointed 
Swedish consul and was of much help to the Swedes. 
In 1860 the census registers 153 Swedish-born citizens. 
Austin, Round Rock, Palm Valley, and Brusby Creek 
were among the earliest settlements. 


SETTLEMENTS IN THE EAST 


The first Swedish settlement in the New England 
states was Brockton *! and Campello, Massachusetts. 
In 1844 Lars Lundberg and some sixty others from the 
parish of Haurida, Smaland, decided to emigrate, in- 
fluenced by articles in Swedish newspapers by G. Un- 
onius. The party sailed on board the ship Superior and 
landed after ten weeks at Boston. With the exception of 
Daniel F. Larson, Lundberg’s son, all proceeded west to 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. Larson located in Brockton as 
a shoemaker. In 1851 he visited Sweden and returned 
with sixty other emigrants. Other groups arrived in 
succeeding years and found work in the shoemaking 
industry. 

A company of seventy-five persons from the parish 
of Kisa, Ostergotland, and surrounding parishes set 
out in 1846 in the Ship Virginia for America, planning 
to go to New Sweden. They landed safely in New York, 
and followed the usual course on the Hudson River 
to Albany. Here they were robbed of their money and 
could proceed only as far as Buffalo, New York. Some 
found employment and remained two years, while the 
remainder of the party succeeded in reaching Vic- 
toria and Andover. Germund Johnson and his wife, 
Catherine, from Kisa, were among those who remained 
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in Buffalo. They had two daughters, Louise, nine years 
old, and Josephine, seven. With aching hearts the 
parents were compelled to place them in a poorhouse 
until they might be able to care for them. In the mean- 
time Louise was placed in the custody of a Thomas 
Struthers of Warren, Penn., while Josephine was 
placed with the Robert Falconer family of Sugar 
Grove. When the parents later learned of the where- 
abouts of their children they walked the distance of 
ninety miles from Buffalo to Sugar Grove to visit 
them. 

The girls were evidently not mistreated, but the 
practice of thus farming out children often meant 
cruelty and hard labor. An agreement was drawn up 
between the Johnson family and the Falconers by 
which Josephine was to serve for “eleven years free 
of charge” and at the close of her term of service 
“receive the sum of fifty dollars,” during which time 
the Falconers promised “to feed, clothe and educate 
her in a respectable manner.” How the contract was 
carried out and whether Louise fared better is not 
recorded. The pathetic incident unfortunately is not 
exceptional, but illustrates one phase of the hardship 
which the immigrants had to endure.”* 


Germund Johnson was well impressed with the 
locality. Its wooded hills and beautiful valley recalled 
the scenes of his childhood. On his return to Buffalo 
he persuaded a number of his friends to locate in 
Sugar Grove. They were joined by newer arrivals 
from Sweden and on October 13, 1848, the small cara- 
van of horses and wagons arrived at what was destined 
to become an important settlement. It was not a place 
suitable for farming. Dr. E. Norelius, who visited 
Sugar Grove in 1859, wrote in Hemlandet, May 25, 
1859, as follows: “That they would have been able to 
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find more suitable places in which to settle if they had 
gone west, is obvious as regards the farmers.” It con- 
firms the statement by Dr. Helge Nelson in his work, 
The Swedes and the Swedish Settlements in America, 
Vol. I, p. 104, that “the Swedes who arrived first have 
preferred a beautiful region reminiscent of the Old 
Country to others that offered better prospects from 
the viewpoint of agriculture.” As a matter of fact 
many of the pioneers in Hessel Valley later did move 
West, some settling in Vasa, Minnesota, among these 
the Germund Johnson family. But through hard work 
trees were felled, brush cleared away, ground broken, 
and log cabins built. As the number increased some 
moved to Jamestown, New York, on Lake Chautau- 
qua, and soon outnumbered the original settlement. 
By 1859 some 250 Swedes were found here. 


The Sugar Grove settlement was first called Swedes- 
burg, then Hessel Valley, since three Johnson brothers, 
Carl, Frederick, and Anders, important members of 
the colony, were from the parish of Hesselby, Smaland. 
The place is now called Chandlers Valley, but the 
church retains the former name. Frederick Johnson 
was the father of the late Dr. L. A. Johnston, pastor 
in our synod and for some years its president. From 
Jamestown and Sugar Grove as a center, Swedish im- 
migrants spread out to other places in western Penn- 
sylvania. 
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CONGREGATIONS ORGANIZED 
BEFORE 1860 


tee previous chapters we have noted the dispersion 

of the immigrants and the establishment of settle- 
ments before 1860. The growth of the settlements has 
been closely associated with that of the churches. 
While some settlements were formed before 1860 
where no church was organized, in all the major set- 
tlements the church followed closely upon the coming 
of the first pioneers. Even before congregations were 
organized the pioneers would meet in the homes or 
some appointed place for divine services. They sang 
the familiar Swedish hymns and some one read the 
lessons for the day, a sermon from some postils, and 
offered prayer. The first congregation was organized 
in 1848 but the first ordained Lutheran pastor did not 
arrive until 1849. 


THE First CHURCH ORGANIZED, NEw SWEDEN, Iowa 


The story of the coming of Peter Cassel and his 
party in 1845 has been told in another place. Having 
provided for their more immediate material needs, 
they gave thought to the things of the spirit. Unfa- 
miliar with the language, they were little benefited 
by itinerant American preachers. Among them, how- 
ever, was a shoemaker who was more gifted in spiritu- 
al matters than the rest. He was constrained, though 
quite reluctantly, to become a spiritual leader among 
them. This man was Magnus Frederick Hakanson.* 

Hakanson was born in Ronneby, Blekinge, Sweden, 
September 11, 1811. His father was a shoemaker and 
the son, having received only a meager education 
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followed the father’s trade. He early experienced a 
spiritual awakening which stimulated a desire to be- 
come a minister. Neither his father nor his pastor gave 
him any encouragement.” He then moved to Stockholm. 
Encouraged by a friendly employer his thoughts of the 
ministry were again awakened. He sought the advice 
of Bishop F. M. Franzén and a number of other pas- 
tors, but with meager success. He offered his services 
to the London Missionary Society, but was rejected.’ 
He thought of becoming a missionary to the Lapps, but 
was dissuaded by friends. Thus frustrated, he gave 
himself for a time to things of the world, but did not 
prosper. Then came a renewed spiritual experience 
from which he emerged a new and humbler man. 


In 1847 a friend offered to pay his passage to Ameri- 
ca. If he had any illusions about the New World, they 
were quickly dispelled when he arrived at New Swe- 
den. What a contrast to Stockholm! Selling his per- 
sonal effects, he determined to return to New York. 
But on the way he took sick, lost his baggage in St. 
Louis, which, however, was later recovered, and was 
penniless, homeless, and hungry. “Seven days I had 
to live on a few apples which I picked up on the street 
and washed in the river: spent the nights in an open 
shed,” he writes in his autobiography. In Burlington 
he was advised by friends to return to New Sweden. 
“Reluctantly I went there,” he says, “but it turned 
out that this was the place the Lord had selected for 
me and where he wanted to use me for His cause. The 
small and poor settlements in Iowa could not secure 
nor afford a learned pastor in their present situation. 
Through my latest experiences I was convinced that 
I must serve them. Here were no worldly advantages 
to be gained in the minister’s calling; instead of honor 
it meant contempt with reference to my own person. 
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Now I did not myself seek it but would rather flee 
from it. But this was the Lord’s time to call me and 
use me at least for the time being.’ 


A congregation was organized in January 1848, “but 
without any constitution.”® Being former members of 
the Church of Sweden, baptized and confirmed, they 
considered themselves a Lutheran congregation. The 
catechism and hymnbook of the Church of Sweden 
were used and the Swedish Church manual was fol- 
lowed at services and in ministerial acts.° That Hakan- 
son, though unordained, was considered as pastor and 
fully qualified to perform pastoral functions is evident 
from a letter written by P. Cassel to his brother in 
Sweden, dated December 13, 1848, in which he says: 
“Send me three copies of the small hymnbook and 
one with large type and 2 or 3 catechisms. We need 
these as the old ones are very worn by frequent use 
and the catechisms we need for the children since 
they are to read their confirmation lessons in Swedish, 
because now we have a pastor. He is born in Blekinge 
and is 32 years old, a disciple of the true (redlige) 
Pastor Sellergren and a faithful follower of him in life 
as well as in doctrine. He has now for eleven months 
preached every Sunday and holiday; on weekdays he 
works like the rest of us, because he does not need 
to take any time to write his sermons, as he has an 
unusual ability to speak. I recall some Sundays when 
he preached over two hours and as fluently the second 
hour as the first. The 9th of this month he married a 
Swedish girl. We are thirteen families who pay the 
pastor’s salary; and there are four who are excused 
from paying him anything, although they nevertheless 
belong to the church.’ 

In 1849 the colony was disturbed by a visit from 
Gustaf Unonius, who had just then moved to Chicago 
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as an Episcopal pastor. He declared that they could 
not be a true Christian church and Hakanson not a 
true pastor because he had not been ordained by a 
bishop. He especially upbraided Hakanson for pre- 
suming to perform the function of a pastor without 
Episcopal ordination. 

Hakanson was undisturbed in his conscience, since 
he had acted on the principle of Luther that it is per- 
missible for a congregation in case of necessity to call 
one of their number to serve as pastor,® who may then 
administer the Word and the sacraments to the congre- 
gation. Nevertheless, he was concerned about the effect 
this criticism would have upon the people. He did not 
want to appear as.a schismatic or a separatist. He even 
thought of leaving the settlement. But the spiritual 
needs of the people prevented him. 

Hakanson now received friendly letters from Jonas 
Hedstrom, Methodist pastor at Victoria, Illinois, offer- 
ing to come to New Sweden.’ Through his acquaint- 
ance with George Scott in Stockholm, Hakanson had 
“confidence in the Methodists’ unselfish efforts to 
extend the Kingdom of God in general” without seek- 
ing to proselytize. He therefore welcomed Hedstrom 
and invited him to preach. To his dismay he discovered 
that Hedstrom fanatically condemned Lutheran doc- 
trines and practices “from baptism to funeral; not 
forgetting robe-and bands,” and declared ‘that 
perfect sanctification of the converted was not only 
possible but necessary.’ Confusion arose. Two of the 
leaders, Cassel and Danielson, were influenced by 
Hedstrom. Peter Cassel eventually became a Methodist 
preacher. Hakanson became much discouraged and 
resigned as pastor. The congregation was then split 
wide open, half of the people going over to Methodism 
and the others standing by Hakanson to urge him to 
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remain as their pastor. Not satisfied by a vote of con- 
fidence, Hakanson asked that the matter be left to 
the decision of God according to the example of the 
Apostles (Acts 1.26). Another candidate, Peterson, 
a colporteur, was nominated. Then “the congregation 
knelt in prayer asking God thus to indicate which 
of the two should be their pastor; then they cast lots 
and the lot fell upon Hakanson.” He accepted the de- 
cision and continued to serve. While much partisanship 
was engendered and many were lost to the church, 
others were confirmed in their faith and many who 
had been indifferent were won. A letter from Esbjérn 
gave Hakanson much encouragement and admonished 
him “to continue as he had begun and not let any one 
frighten him,” and to avoid fellowship with the Metho- 
dists who had followed the same tactics in Illinois. 


In the spring of 1851 Esbjorn visited New Sweden. : 
He was then on a trip East to solicit aid for the Swed- 
ish churches. In his company was also E. Norelius, 
who was on his way to Capitol University, Columbus, 
Ohio, a Lutheran school belonging to the Synod of 
Ohio, to continue his studies.’° Esbjorn’s visit to New 
Sweden greatly strengthened the work and gave Hak- 
anson new courage. The Swedish Church manual 
Was again used and good order restored. Esbjorn evi- 
dently recognized the congregation as properly organ- 
ized, but in order to give Hakanson a proper status 
as pastor, he secured for him a license from the Synod 
of Ohio, and $70 for the pastor’s salary. This action 
indicates Esbjorn’s intention of affiliating with the 
Synod of Ohio.11 However, when Esbjorn in the fall 
of the same year decided to join the newly-organized 
Synod of Northern Illinois, Hakanson’s license was 
transferred to that body. He was ordained in Decem- 
ber 1853, by the Synod of Northern Illinois. From 
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funds raised by Esbjorn, $300 was given to New Swe- 
den to build a little church. This church, 32 by 24 feet 
in size, was built in 1852, and cost $350. There was 
also a small parsonage.'? In April 1853, T. N. Hassel- 
quist visited New Sweden. At this time a reorganization 
of the congregation took place and a constitution was 
adopted. This should have been a conference meeting, 
but it seems that Hasselquist was the only one who 
was able to be present.’* 


The congregation was not, however, to enjoy peace 
very long. Very soon the Baptists came and upset the 
minds of many. Gustaf Palmquist was a friend of Hak- 
anson from Sweden, and was favorably recognized as 
an evangelical preacher. He had also the confidence 
of Esbjo6rn and had preached both in Andover and 
Galesburg. He had come to America with the under- 
standing of serving Lutheran congregations. But he 
secretly held Baptist views and formally went over 
to the Baptist Church in Galesburg, Illinois, in June 
1852, and was ordained a Baptist preacher in July. 
Shortly afterward he organized the first Swedish Bap- 
tist Church in America, at Rock Island, Illinois. In 
New Sweden he won many for his views. Then came 
F. O. Nilsson “who preached the new doctrine with 
such fanaticism that few could withstand him.” Hak- 
anson weakened and wavered. He was ready to resign 
and on a visit to Burlington refused to baptize a little 
child since he did not find this to be Scriptural. A 
John Johnson in Burlington, nephew of T. N. Hassel- 
quist, advised Hasselquist of the situation and urged 
him to come. This he did in 1854 as Hakanson was 
about to be rebaptized in a near-by river. Unfortunate- 
ly Hakanson lacked firmness of conviction. He yield- 
ed to the fanaticism of the Baptists and was rebaptized 
by immersion, but did so against his conscience. He 
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immediately repented of the act and bitterly regretted 
the step he had taken in a moment of weakness and 
bewilderment. Hasselquist comforted and re-estab- 
lished him in the faith. His pastoral letter was not 
revoked, the kindly reprimand of the brethren 
strengthened him, the confidence and affection of the 
congregation remained unshaken. 

Through a collection of letters between F. O. Nils- 
son, G. Palmquist and A. Wiberg, published by Pro- 
fessor Gunnar Westin in two small volumes, under 
the title Ur den Svenska folkvickelsens historia och 
tankevdrld, III:1 & 2, Stockholm, 1934, we are able 
to read the story of the Baptist propaganda among the 
Swedish immigrants in the early settlements. It is not 
edifying reading. We quote a few extracts. 

F’. O. Nilsson to A. Wiberg, Burlington, January 30, 
1853: “The first Sunday I was here they [i.e. the Luth- 
erans] had a meeting, and as Hakanson was not here 
I arose in the meeting and spoke, but no one dared to 
extend a hand to me after the meeting, but all went 
away without saying a word. Some even arose while 
I was speaking and left, even though I had not touched 
upon anything to hurt them. Then a tailor by the name 
of Peterson, who read from Luther when Hakanson 
was absent, began in a fanatical manner to run around 
among the Swedes and warn them against ‘the false 
prophet’ as he called me. Not satisfied with this he 
wrote to Hakanson in his zeal for God, to come and 
take care of the flock that was in danger of the wolf. 
Hakanson could not come at once but wrote an earnest 
letter of warning, which was circulated among the 
Swedes here. In spite of the warnings not a few came 
to hear me, especially on Sundays. To begin with I 
was so afraid of driving them away that I did not dare 
to mention Baptism or any other question in dispute 
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but spoke cnly in general concerning repentance to 
God and faith in Christ.” 

On New Year’s Day 1854 Hakanson came to Bur- 
lington. Nilsson and Hakanson were invited to dinner 
together. Here they came into sharp dispute about 
baptism. “There were a number present who listened 
with rapt attention, whose faith in infant baptism was 
not strengthened by the discussion. In the afternoon 
Hakanson was so excited that even his best friends and 
supporters thought that he had gone too far.... Last 
Saturday Hakanson came here with four or five other 
Swedes from the [New Sweden] settlement, who be- 
sides what he himself is able to accomplish by preach- 
ing and visiting are busy going from house to house 
to warn the sheep lest all be lost. But whiskey drink- 
ers and playhouse people he will no doubt retain in 
his congregation for a while.” 


Nilson to Wiberg, Burlington, March 6, 1854: “Hak- 
anson has become so enraged, or downhearted or con- 
vinced of the truth—I don’t know which—perhaps all 
three—that he has resigned the ministerial office. A 
great stir has arisen and many will undoubtedly be 
brought to see their sins and their need of Christ. Pray 
for us.... That this has caused great anger among the 
majority of the Swedes you will not wonder at.” 

G. Palmquist to A. Wiberg, Burlington, Iowa, March 
11, 1854: “As you notice I am here in Burlington and 
work together with F. O. Nilsson. Thirteen Swedes 
are baptized here and rejoice in Christ. Next Monday 
we plan to go to Skunk River settlement [New Swe- 
den] and stay there a week or two. Nilsson was called 
there some time ago and baptized eleven. There is a 
stirring among the people. Hakanson, who until lately 
has been strongly opposed to the Baptists, has given 
up, and resigned from the ministry both here and in 
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Skunk River. Last time he preached there, which was 
Sunday and here Sunday a week ago, he confessed 
publicly that he could no longer withstand the truth 
on the question of Baptism but had to admit that 
the Baptists were right. It is now rumored that he also 
expects to be baptized. All this has caused a great con- 
fusion among the Lutherans as you might well imag- 
ine. Hasselquist is expected here any day to investi- 
gate conditions. It were well, if Hakanson really were 
sincere, then he would be very useful to us in these 
places.” 


Palmquist to Wiberg, Rock Island, Illinois, April 7, 
1854: “Tuesday morning I went to Burlington, but. 
Nilsson remained a couple of days longer [in New Swe- 
den]; because it was planned that Hakanson and his 
wife were to be baptized. The same day I left, Nilsson 
held a meeting at which Hakanson and his wife were 
received into membership. It was decided that the 
baptism was to take place on Wednesday at 10 o’clock, 
when a meeting was also announced to be held at a 
Mr. Carlson’s who is a Baptist. Nilsson and others went 
there, but Hakanson did not come. About noon he 
came alone and told that he and his wife were on their 
way in the morning with their clothes under their 
arms, but when they reached the meadow a little ways 
frqgm Carlsson’s they met Hasselquist from Galesburg, 
who at once attacked them on the question of Baptism. 
They walked back and forth over the meadow an hour 
or two and then returned home with Hasselquist. The 
result was that they must postpone the Baptism. But 
he wanted to let them know so they should not wait 
for him. Nilsson told him that he should not act con- 
trary to his conscience, but on the other hand if he 
were convinced of the truth he should not let anyone 
hinder him. In other words, he should judge every- 
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thing according to Scripture. After a moment’s re- 
flection Hakanson decided to be baptized and asked 
Carlsson to go home after his clothes which he did upon 
which the baptism took place. 

“Hasselquist then preached in a lying manner about 
Baptism, thereby making the people more unrespon- 
sive than ever. I am not fully satisfied with Hakan- 
son’s inner life. God grant that there might be more 
stability in this respect, then he would be very useful. 
So far he has caused both Nilsson and me much con- 
cern. Rumor has it that he is wavering and has even 
gone back.” 

G. Palmquist to A. Wiberg, Rock Island, April 13, 
1854: “I received a letter yesterday from Hakanson 
in Iowa, the contents of which were unsatisfactory. He 
has now gone back to the Lutherans and is again their 
pastor through the efforts of Hasselquist. I for my part 
was never in favor of baptizing Hakanson, but others 
of the congregation and also Nilsson were for it. After 
I had expressed my doubts about him Nilsson also 
had scruples, but after I had gone he yielded to them 
and baptized him. The main reason, according to my 
conviction, why it went that way with Hakanson was 
that he lacked life in God. You know him. He was a 
believer in 1837 and 1838 when I first came to Stock- 
holm; after a few years he fell quite deeply into sin, 
lived a worldly life, was sunk in vice until he went to 
America in 1847 and continued so here also the first 
years. The change that he has undergone in later years 
was only superficial. He had no inner anchorage but 
was driven hither and thither with the wind. Hassel- 
quist has the ability to make the coarsest lies seem 
like plausible truths. 

“Esbjorn is here now, most likely to scare people 
away, as usual, from hearing the Word of God. Nor- 
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elius from Columbus has been here, but avoided me 
and having any conversation with me; but he did not 
avoid branding me as an errorist and your book on 
baptism as containing only lies and said that no one 
becomes a Baptist except those who do not know any- 
thing about Greek. He had displayed his great learn- 
ing as a guarantee that he spoke the truth and of 
course the people believed it, because they wanted 
Lb SOe 

Tired of so many unhappy experiences Hakanson 
resigned in 1856 to become the pastor of the Bergholm 
Congregation (now Munterville), which he organized 
in the spring of the same year. The New Sweden 
charge was vacant until 1858. In the meantime occa- 
sional services were conducted by a schoolteacher, J. 
Sandblom. The latter petitioned the Mississippi Con- 
ference at its meeting in Moline, January 9-12, 1857, 
and was recommended by the congregation in New 
Sweden to obtain a license to perform the duties of 
a pastor. The Conference endorsed his petition.* Ac- 
cording to Norelius he withdrew his petition and after- 
ward became a Methodist.*® In April 1858, the congre- 
gation requested the Conference to “assist them in se- 
curing a pastor” and promised in salary $200 “together 
with house and fuel besides extra income.” It was 
recommended that a call be sent ‘“‘in the usual manner”’ 
to curate Eklund in Sweden. 


In the meantime Hasselquist was urged by the 
Conference to visit New Sweden “when opportunity 
offers itself,” and also to send John Johnson and Hakan 
Olson, who were then receiving private instruction 
under Hasselquist, to visit the congregation and “be- 
tween these visits the congregation can edify itself 
with approved books, writings and postils of our own 
confession.”'* A Conference meeting was to be held 
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here in June 1858, but Hasselquist was the only one 
present, since “the roads and the weather made it 
difficult to undertake the journey.” In the fall of 
1858 New Sweden issued a call to Hakan Olson and 
on September 10-14, 1858, the United Chicago and 
Mississippi Conference urged him to accept the call 
and recommended him to the Synod of Northern IIli- 
nois, for examination to receive a license.'? He imme- 
diately took up the work and as no response was re- 
ceived from Sweden, Olson was ordained by the Au- 
gustana Synod at its first meeting, June 1860. He 
served as pastor in New Sweden until 1868. During 
this time the congregation grew in membership and 
in spiritual maturity. A new church was built in 1860. 
A Mr. J. P. Anderson lent the congregation $150 for 
a bell which he personally secured for them in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and when a Mr. J. Lévendahl offered 
_to build a pipe organ for the church Mr. Anderson 
readily donated the materials."* The organ cost the 
church $200. The church was dedicated by T. N. Hassel- 
quist August 10, 1861, amid much rejoicing. The be- 
ginnings had been stormy, but after the first decade 
the church was well established. 


THe CHuRCH AT BURLINGTON 


From 1850 on Hakanson made monthly visits to 
Burlington, where a few hundred transient Swedes 
were found. In his absence services were conducted 
by a layman. Esbjorn and Norelius visited Burlington 
on their trip to the East in 1851, preaching and admin- 
istering communion. There were many communicants. 
“Oh, how they seemed to enjoy the rare opportunity 
to hear the Word of God and partake of the Body and 
Blood of Christ.'® Here as in New Sweden, Methodists 
and Baptists were also active. The former had little 
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success, but in 1854 Palmquist and Nilsson came and 
succeeded in winning a large number for their Baptist 
views. Factions arose and “the workings of grace in 
many promising souls were destroyed.” Hakanson, 
however, continued to serve the Lutheran group until 
1857. They had no church. Services were held in a 
schoolhouse. A layman, J. Sandblom, referred to in 
connection with New Sweden, served Burlington some 
time in 1857, alternating with Hakan Olson. In the 
fall of 1859 a congregation of thirty-nine members was 
organized by Hasselquist and in January, 1860, another 
meeting was held, both Hasselquist and Erland Carls- 
son being present, when the constitution proposed by 
the Chicago-Mississippi Conference (1857) was adopt- 
ed. A church was built in 1860 and dedicated Decem- 
ber 9, 1860, by Hasselquist. The congregation received 
its first regular pastor in S. G. Larson, who served 
from 1861 to 1863. B. M. Halland came in 1864 and 
served until 1870. 


THE CHURCH AT BERGHOLM, NOW MUNTERVILLE 


The settlement known today as Munterville, located 
some fifty miles west of New Sweden, was begun in 
1847. It remained quite isolated. A German Lutheran 
pastor named Schaeffer visited the place every third 
Sunday and ministered to the spiritual needs of the 
community for about a year. However, as many did 
not understand English, they called upon Hakanson 
to visit them. In the spring of 1856 a congregation was 
organized with fifty communicants and was called 
Bergholm. Hakanson was called as pastor and moved 
there in the fall. He remained until 1859. Here, too, 
the sects came and created some disturbance. But due 
to the loyalty, generous support, and strong influence 
of Peter Anderson, one of the founders of the settle- 
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ment, the sects accomplished little. This same Ander- 
son donated five acres upon which a church was built. 
It was finished and dedicated in 1865. In 1859 Hak- 
anson moved to Swede Point. The congregation re- 
mained vacant until 1867. Pastor Hakan Olson served 
as vice pastor while M. Munter, a schoolteacher, served 
as lay preacher and leader to the congregation’s gen- 
eral satisfaction. 


THE CHURCH AT SWEDE POINT, Now MAprIpD 


Pastor Hakanson visited the Swede Point settlement 
from time to time until 1855 when a Norwegian pastor, 
O. Anfinson, made occasional visits there. A layman, 
Jacob Nilsson, was otherwise the spiritual leader | 
among the settlers, and when he was too old to serve, 
one of the Dalander brothers took over.” The group 
held faithfully to the Lutheran faith. Hakanson tells 
us that “when some preacher came and asked to 
preach to them they would ask him what denomina- 
tion he belonged to, and if he was not a Lutheran they 
would neither hear him nor open their house for him.” 
Hence they were free from factions and lived in peace 
“in the faith in which they had been brought up.” 


THE CHURCH AT SWEDE BEND, NOW STRATFORD 


Hakanson says of the people in Swede Bend, “To 
begin with they led a godless life; not only neglecting 
religion but also-conducting themselves quite badly in 
civic matters.”* But conditions evidently improved for 
later he says “that he was received with much goodwill 
and hospitality in their homes.” They were left for 
a number of years without spiritual guidance. A num- 
ber of sectarians created dissensions among them. A 
deposed Methodist preacher named Smith “thundered 
with the law” over their conscience and preached per- 
fectionism. Hakanson visited the settlement in the 
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fifties and succeeded in bringing the people back to 
the Lutheran faith only to be followed by the Metho- 
dist, Peter Cassel, the founder of the New Sweden 
Colony, and Andrew Erickson, who had come from 
Victoria, Illinois. He was from Bollnas, Halsingland, 
Sweden, and was probably in Esbjorn’s company in 
1849.°? These men claimed: “We Methodists teach as 
Luther taught but those who call themselves Luther- 
ans only work against true Christianity.” Then came 
the Baptists, Rundquist, G. Palmquist, and A. Norel- 
ius, and many were converted to their views only to 
be later reconverted to Methodism. 

The story of Swede Bend as told by Hakanson gives 
a sad picture of the religious confusion and sectarian 
propaganda that prevailed in many pioneer communi- 
ties. These were the hunting grounds for all sorts of 
proselytism. 

Hakanson continued to visit Swede Bend, and on 
October 18, 1859, he organized a Lutheran Church with 
forty communicants and served as pastor here and in 
Swede Point until 1867, when he again became pastor 
at Bergholm. He retired in 1890 and died in 1893 in 
Red Oak in the home of a foster daughter. He is buried 
in the old Bergholm Cemetery, at Munterville, Iowa. 
A monument has been raised to the memory of the 
man “who was the first to raise the banner of the 
cross around which the Swedish Lutheran Church in 
America has rallied and become a great host.’ His 
was a life rich in experiences and full of paradoxes. 
His gifts were not great, his character vacillating, but 
once established, he was faithful and humble and gave 
himself unsparingly to his ministry. Norelius summar- 
izes his life in the phrase, “Hakanson wanted to be- 
come a minister but did not succeed; then he did not 
want to be a minister and yet became one.””° 
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THE COMING OF THE FIRST ORDAINED 
SWEDISH LUTHERAN PASTOR 


NN a previous chapter has been related the story of 

the beginning of the Andover settlement under the 
leadership of Lars Paul Esbjorn. He was the first 
ordained Lutheran pastor who came to serve the Swed- 
ish immigrants and was the organizer of the congrega- 
tions at Andover, Moline, Galesburg, and Princeton 
in Illinois. His great importance in the formative period 
of our church requires that we give considerable space 
to his life in Sweden and the reasons for entering upon 
the adventurous mission to America. 

Lars Paul Esbjérn was born in Delsbo, Halsingland, 
October 16, 1808. His father, Esbjorn Paulson, was the 
village tailor. His mother, Karin Larsdotter, died when 
Paul was only five years old. Shortly afterward, the 
father married Ingrid Jénsdotter. The father died in 
1815. Paul was now cared for by an old servant, prob- 
ably a relative, named “Stina.”! The stepmother is not 
mentioned. Stina became a foster mother to the young 
Paul. It was a poor home, but rich in sacrificial love 
and godliness. His entire inheritance was 300 riksdaler 
($80), but this good woman worked hard to bring him 
up and give him an opportunity in life. She recognized 
his gifts and arranged to have him go to school at Hud- 
iksvall in 1820. Here he was confirmed and received 
his first communion. He was deeply moved. His desire 
was to become a minister. In 1825 he entered the gym- 
nasium (college) at Gavle. He says, “My foster mother 
worked hard to provide the means; the parish also. 
assisted me in the same way Luther was helped when 
he was a student. They permitted me at Christmas 
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time to go to all the well-to-do farmers’ homes, sing 
a verse at each home and receive whatever gifts they 
might give me, such as money, candles, grain, dried 
meat, etc.’ 

At the age of twenty he matriculated at Uppsala 
University in 1828. His favorite studies were mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and astronomy, but he did not 
neglect theology and related subjects. Little is known 
of his life at the university, what personalities in- 
fluenced him, and what his spiritual experiences were. 
He was ordained June 11, 1832, at Uppsala by Arch- 
bishop Rosenstein. 

He was appointed curate at Oster-Wahla parish un- 
der provost Olof Forsell. Mrs. Forsell instructed him 
in the singing of the liturgy and the chorales with 
the help of the psalmodikon, an instrument invented 
by Johan Dinner in 1830. May 1, 1835, Esbjorn was 
transferred to the parish of Hille as school teacher 
and as preacher at Oslattfors industrial community 
(bruk), then owned by P. Stroémback. It was not an 
attractive pcsition. The duties were varied and heavy, 
the living meager, and the social atmosphere uncon- 
genial. 

On June 12, 1836, Esbj6rn was married to Amalia 
Maria Lovisa Planting-Gyllenbaga. She was born in 
Stockholm, March 17, 1810, of the lesser nobility. Her 
parents died and Amalia was reared in the home of 
Provost Mathias Holmberg, whose wife accepted her 
as her foster daughter. She received a careful training 
in this cultured home. Her strength of character may 
be judged from her devotion to her calling and her 
willingness to share without complaint the hardships 
in the New World. At her death in 1852, Esbjorn pays 
high tribute to her in his report to the American Home 
Missionary Society: “She abandoned the comforts of 
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her home, friends and relatives, and went with me 
to the rough and distant West in order to help me 
build up the Kingdom of Christ among our country- 
men. She always stood faithfully at my side in all 
trials. My dear wife had received faith in Christ many 
years before and had walked in His footsteps. She 
had borne the burdens of her situation and of delicate 
health wonderfully.” 


In a biography of Esbjérn written by Jonas Sdder- 
blom, there is this reference to his wife: “She was a 
pale, energetic woman of noble birth and fine culture 
and of the same spiritual mind as her husband; per- 
haps of a more hasty and stern nature so that it has 
been rumored among their sincere friends that she 
was not to a small degree to blame for his reverses 
with respect to calls and promotions. Perhaps this 
rumor was not without foundation. July 11, 1852, she 
fell victim to the dread cholera and was buried at 
Andover, Illinois.’ 

While serving at Hille, Esbjérn experienced what 
he called a spiritual awakening. At any rate, an inten- 
sification of his religious life took place about 1839. 
He had grown up in the atmosphere of the Norrland 
pietism with its legalistic earnestness. This was deep- 
ened by his literary activity in translating Johan 
Arndt’s Sanna Christendom (True Christianity), Par- 
adisets Lustgard, and other writings.‘ He was also 
brought into close contact with George Scott, the 
English Methodist missionary in Stockholm (1830- 
1842). It was especially the temperance cause that 
drew Esbjorn and Scott close together. At this time 
an American temperance worker, Robert Baird, was 
in Sweden. Under royal auspices he lectured through- 
out Sweden on temperance work in the United States. 
He also spoke of its “religious freedom and congrega- 
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tions organized as voluntary associations of believers.” 
All this fitted in well with the demand for religious 
freedom and the evangelical movement of the pietists 
or “readers.” A number of large meetings were held 
in which these leaders—Scott, Baird, Wieselgren and 
other pastors—took part. In these movements Esbjorn 
was very active.® On August 25 and 26, 1839, a meet- 
ing was held at Njutanger representing twenty local 
temperance groups with over 3,000 persons in attend- 
ance. Another meeting was held at Hudiksvall, Au- 
gust 26, 1840, with the above named speakers, forty 
pastors and 5,000 people present, the district governor 
presiding and Esbjorn acting as secretary. These 
meetings and the presence of Scott and Baird, it is 
safe to say, directed the thoughts of many toward emi- 
gration to America. It was from this province that 
Erik Jansson and his followers came in 1846. It is also 
safe to assume that Esbjorn was favorably influenced 
toward Methodism. This he himself freely admits in 
a letter to Norelius, January 30, 1856, in which he 
says: “I share heartily your concern in your ministry 
since I experienced the same myself when I was more 
—what shall I say?—Methodistic in my religious 
views.’® Esbjérn and Scott corresponded freely, and 
when Scott left Sweden in 1842 Esbjorn wrote him 
an urgent letter, June 13, to return. “I don’t want to 
tickle your vanity,’ he wrote, “but say nevertheless 
truthfully, what will become of many of our institu- 
tions if you don’t return? God gave you a fine place 
in His vineyard. A storm arose and you ran away from 
your spade.’ Then he urges him to return, but adds, 
“Avoid, as heretofore, every appearance of proselytiz- 
ing and like the Herrnhutist missionaries on Greenland 
do not care who reaps what you have sown so long as 
the Lord of the harvest receives what belongs to him.” 
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ESBJORN DECIDES TO EMIGRATE 


In his farewell sermon in Hille, May 28, 1849, Es- 
bjorn says: “I often spoke warmly to you in our de- 
votional meetings about the glorious, but laborious 
task of the missionary, recalling often the words: Go 
into all the world and preach the gospel, until they 
impressed themselves upon my heart with such force 
that I felt myself challenged by the guidance of God 
and called by His Spirit to go out, not, indeed, to 
heathen lands, but to the outskirts of the Lord’s vine- 
yard. Jesus, the great Shepherd, into whose hands this 
important errand has been committed through prayer, 
has been pleased to confirm this call in an outward 
manner through the approval of His Royal Majesty, 
my ecclesiastical superiors and experienced friends of 
missions and Christianity, and by the call of the Swed- 
ish Missionary Society through its board of directors 
to act as their agent in order to confirm outwardly my 
call, that people may know that I, though unworthy, 
go the Lord’s errands as the least of the ambassadors 
in Christ’s stead.’® 

Speaking before a pastoral conference at Uppsala, 
June 14, 1865, Esbjérn says: “When following the emi- 
gration in 1846 of Erik Jansson many Swedes during 
the following years emigrated to the new world, but 
no minister went with them, I felt myself constrained 
also to move there in order to serve them spiritually 
lest their children should fall into heathendom, or, for 
the lack of spiritual care by their own church, they 
be drawn into some of the numerous more or less 
erroneous sects. I was moved to take this step also by 
countrymen already there who complained bitterly of 
their spiritual distress. Having received permission 
of His Royal Majesty and on the commission of the 
Swedish Missionary Society and travel expenses the 
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important journey was undertaken in the summer ot 
1849 in company with 140 persons, emigrants from 
Helsingland and Gestrikland.’” 


But there were also other quite human considera- 
tions. Esbjorn’s vigorous temperance activities had 
aroused opposition and personal enmity. His opposi- 
tion to the Lund Missionary Society, his outspoken 
criticism of professors and clergy, his precarious posi- 
tion at Hille, the strained relations with his “patron,”!° 
and the repeated failure to secure promotions, which 
he attributed to fraudulent machinations against him, 
all this strengthened his determination to emigrate. 

Writing to the Swedish Missionary Society, Novem- 
ber 30, 1848, Esbjorn says: “When I perceive that 
with the permission of God the Swedish Church can- 
not give me a position of service more in accord with 
my calling and desire to work for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God among my fellow men by 
preaching, counseling and admonition, I have decided, 
after earnest prayer to God and mature consideration, 
to lay down my office in this country this coming spring 
and together with wife and children emigrate to the 
United States of North America in order to seek some 
pastoral field there. This long-cherished desire has 
gradually matured into full conviction, especially after 
learning through Rev. R. Baird’s book about the re- 
ligious freedom in the United States and otherwise 
obtaining further information about conditions out 
there. The religious life and methods of work there 
correspond so well with the ideas and convictions 
which I through the grace of God hold, that I have 
reason to hope that God will open for me an opportuni- 
ty to serve His cause.”! 

He expresses a desire that the Missionary Society 
send missionaries to serve the countrymen who have 
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already gone to America and offers himself for this 
service. He then continues: 

“On my arrival I intend, God willing, either to 
work among the Swedes in New York, or seek an 
opportunity through the American Home Missionary 
Society (concerning the existence and zealous activity 
of this society on behalf of immigrants’ and pioneers’ 
spiritual welfare Rev. Baird’s above-named book gives 
wonderful information) to work for the spiritual wel- 
fare among the Swedish and Norwegian settlers in 
the Western States either as local pastor somewhere 
or an itinerant missionary in many places.” 

But the Missionary Society, as Esbjorn well knew, 
was not, according to its rules, able to call and send 
out missionaries. Besides, its purpose was to support 
missions among “heathens” and the Lapps, and the 
emigrated Swedes did not qualify as such. Neverthe- 
less, the Society was not unwilling to do something 
for Esbjérn. He did not expect their support, but did 
ask for some help for his own trip. For his family he 
would be personally responsible. The Society granted 
him 300 riksdaler, which was more than he had mod- 
estly expected. In granting his request, the Society, 
on April 13, 1849, called Esbjorn to act “as the Society’s 
agent in all places wherever he may happen to reside 
and to work for the establishing of Christianity among 
the heathen.” The wording is interesting. 

The Swedish Missionary Society was organized at 
Stockholm in 1835. It was interconfessional in char- 
acter, and its efforts consisted mainly in contributing 
financially to British and German foreign missionary 
societies. In this work Esbjorn became interested. In 
general the interest in missions was an outgrowth of 
the spiritual awakening, and found its support among 
the evangelical pastors (ldésare prister) to which Es- 
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bjorn belonged. The archbishop Wingard favored mis- 
sions. Strong opposition, however, soon developed 
against the Swedish Missionary Society. The opposi- 
tion was directed against three points: the society was 
unionistic; it was an auxiliary to foreign societies; it 
represented a group or society and not the church as 
a whole. The growing confessional position of Lund 
University and the Schartauans attacked the society’s 
unionism. A strong nationalism felt it humiliating for 
a strong and noble nation to serve only as “a money 
collector for foreign societies,” while the High-church- 
men of Lund took the position that foreign missions 
should be the concern of the entire church and not 
of a society. This agitation resulted in the formation 
of The Lund Missionary Society in 1845. In the contro- 
versy that followed, L. P. Esbjérn took an active part 
in support of the position of the Swedish Missionary 
Society. He openly attacked the men at Lund as un- 
spiritual. He opposed the rule that missionaries should 
have academic and theological training equal to that 
of pastors, which he feared would paralyze the mission- 
ary spirit. His position was characteristic of the pietis- 
tic and unionistic missionary view. Esbjorn’s position 
became especially difficult when the controversy 
caused a division in his own congregation at Hille in 
1848. To what extent this controversy influenced Es- 
bjorn to emigrate it is difficult to say, but it undoubt- 
edly made his position in Sweden quite uncomfortable. 
The episode, however, reveals Esbjoérn’s spiritual out- 
look and views at the time. In the meantime, Esbjorn 
had been in correspondence with parties in America. 
Through members of Erik Jansson’s party he knew of 
Jonas Hedstrom at Victoria, Illinois, and wrote to him 
with regard to the outlook for work among the emi- 
grated countrymen in Illinois. Some of these were 
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personally known to him. Not all were Erik Jansson- 
ists, and he may have nourished the hope of winning 
back to the faith some who had been deluded by Jans- 
son. The fact that Hedstrom was a Methodist did not 
disturb him. Was not George Scott a Methodist? Es- 
bjorn had evidently asked Hedstrom to secure a peti- 
tion from as many Swedes as possible directed to the 
Swedish Missionary Society asking that Esbjorn be 
sent as a missionary among them, and pledging support 
for himself and family, in other words, secure for him 
a legitimate call. Hedstrom did not reply in person to 
Esbjorn’s letter, but requested a man by the name of 
O. Back, a former county official in Bollnas, to write. 
The letter was written about October 1, 1848, but Hed- 
strom failed to send it. In another letter, dated Decem- 
ber 27, 1848, Back gives a rather uncomplimentary pic- 
ture of Hedstrom and the Methodists, but urges Es- 
bjorn to come. ‘We are in such great need of a teacher 
or pastor,” he says, “that I cannot express it. I have 
not had an opportunity of going to the Holy Commun- 
ion since I was in New York, September 15, 1847, and 
it looks as if the Spirit of the Lord would be dried out 
of our hearts, and I have considered administering the 
Holy Sacrament with trembling hands for me and oth- 
ers hungering for the grace of God.’’” 


Back rejoices at the thought of Esbjorn’s coming 
and invites him to live with him: “You will find room 
and board with me.” Any list of prospective members 
or promise of support was not obtained. The only “call” 
from America that Esbjorn ever received was the 
letter from O. Back, which Esbjorn, in a letter to 
G. Keyser, treasurer of the Missionary Society, desig- 
nated.ast’a . Call,’ 

That Hedstrom was not anxious to have a competi- 
tor on the field is understandable, in spite of his state- 
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ment in a letter to Esbjorn, dated January 30, 1849, in 
which he, while expressing joy at the prospect of hav- 
ing a “co-worker” in caring for the “scattered sheep,” 
does not fail to point out the fact that due to the 
poverty of the people “there is no prospect of support- 
ing a pastor except through Christian charity” and 
that due to the fact that the Swedes live so scattered 
it would be impossible for them to guarantee “needed 
support.” 

As soon as it became known that Esbjorn contem- 
plated emigration, friends and foes alike were aston- 
ished. It was an unheard of thing that a pastor with 
an assured future in the homeland would risk the 
venture in a new world without guaranteed support. 
The enemies scoffed, the friends were bewildered. 
Some warned him “that he may be tempting the Lord, 
expecting an answer to prayer where he had no 
promise.”'!* One of his colleagues upbraids him for his 
stubbornness and warns. him that his “trip is not of 
God; that the call to America is not sincere and what 
sincerity there is in it, is not sufficient to justify such 
a step and that the trip on the whole will prove unfor- 
tunate.”!® Others reasoned that it was sinful rashness 
to expose wife and children to all the risks involved — 
in a strange country and an uncertain future. 

The news of Esbjérn’s going caused many, who had 
already determined to emigrate, to join his group. It 
would be a comfort to have a pastor in their midst. 
This gave rise to the report that Esbjérn was soliciting 
and urging people to emigrate. P. E. Frisk, in the letter 
quoted above, the tone of which is not very friendly, 
makes this charge against him. These reports reached 
Archbishop C. Fr. Av Wingard, who warns Esbjorn 
against persuading anyone to emigrate: “Warnings are 
needed,” he writes, “for such a lively temperament as 
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that of my friend, all the more needed among the 
people of Halsingland after Erik Jansson’s perform- 
ances and actions.”’® Esbjoérn was able, however, to 
prove to the Archbishop’s satisfaction that these re- 
ports were unfounded. A list of persons and congrega- 
tions who contributed to Esbjorn’s trip has been 
preserved. Besides the 300 riksdaler given by the 
Swedish Missionary Society, 540.75 riksdaler repre- 
sented collections and individual donations, the total 
amount being 840.75 riksdaler. Of this, 66.32 was given 
by Esbjorn’s brother-in-law Gyllenbaga to “Johannes”; 
19.48 to “Joseph”; 20 riksdaler came from Provost 
Arrhén in Allerum, Skane. These gifts are an evidence 
of wide and sympathetic interest in Esbjoérn’s venture. 
Permission to emigrate was readily obtained and a 
leave of absence was granted by the consistory. Should 
he return, his years of service in America would be 
counted to his credit. In the meantime, he remained a 
member of the ministry of the Church of Sweden. 


Preparations for the trip having been completed and 
a last farewell word having been spoken to his people, 
Esbjorn and his family and the company which num- 
bered 146 went on board the ship Cobden, June 29, 
1849. The conditions on board and the experiences of 
the trip Esbjorn has described in his diary.'* The trip 
was saddened by the death of two of Esbjorn’s chil- 
dren. The first one died July 10, before the ship had 
passed through Oresund and was buried at Halsing- 
borg, P. Wieselgren officiating. The second child died 
on board a boat on Lake St. Clair, north of Detroit, 
and was buried in an improvised coffin in the sand- 
bank of the lake. 

After sixty-eight days the party landed in New York. 
How they came to choose Andover, Illinois, as the 
place of settlement has been related elsewhere. But 
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another problem was how to arrange religious matters. 
Esbjorn’s first contact was with Olaf G. Hedstrom, the 
Methodist missionary of the “Bethel Ship.” He was 
invited to preach and lecture, and was urged to affili- 
ate with the Methodist Church. This would furnish 
him the needed support as it did for J. Hedstr6m in 
Illinois. His associations with George Scott had made 
him kindly disposed toward Methodism. However, 
when joining the Methodist Church was the condition 
on which financial aid could be given, Esbjorn rejected 
the offer after a conference with his wife, who refused 
to change her faith, come what may. She is reported 
to have said: “I will rather work as a washwoman 
than forsake my faith.” Esbjoérn was thoroughly op- 
posed to slavery and could therefore not favor the 
Methodist Church since many of its members in the 
South were slaveholders. He was soon to learn that 
the practice of American Methodists differed from the 
attitude shown by Scott who disclaimed proselytism. 
His disillusionment became complete through his ex- 
periences with Jonas Hedstrom in Illinois, which quite 
changed his attitude toward all sectarianism. In a 
letter, August 1860, Esbjorn writes, “The first year 
he [Hedstrom] continually sought to destroy the 
Lutheran Church. He wanted to have a public discus- 
sion with me which I declined, but I did not get rid of 
him before I told him straight out that the Bible for- 
bids me, saying, ‘Avoid disputings of men corrupted 
in mind and bereft of the truth’. (1 Tim. 6: 5).” 
Through contact with Robert Baird, with whom he 
had collaborated in Sweden, he was introduced to the 
American Home Missionary Society. The Society 
granted financial aid to pastors recommended by some 
recognized ecclesiastical authority. It was for this 
reason that Esbjorn, upon the recommendation of Dr. 
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Blanchard, president of Knox College, Galesburg, I- 
linois, placed himself under the supervision of the 
Central Congregational Association of Illinois, but 
with specific provision that he was to serve as a Luth- 
eran pastor in ministering to the Scandinavian immi- 
grants. 


It may seem strange that Esbjorn did not turn 
to Lutherans in the East for advice and support. There 
existed a Lutheran Missionary Society that eventu- 
ally did give some help. This society was not unmind- 
ful of the needs of the Scandinavian immigrants that 
were flocking west. Shortly before Esbjorn’s arrival, 
Dr. William M. Reynolds, then professor in Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary, wrote to the Mission Insti- 
tute in Lund suggesting co-operation in caring for 
the shepherdless Scandinavian Lutherans. He was 
greatly interested in the Swedes and spoke their lan- 
guage. Of this letter Esbjorn, of course, knew nothing. 
Esbjorn’s contact with Baird, his previous knowledge 
of the American Home Missionary Society, his cor- 
respondence with Hedstrom, and his uncertainty about 
the religious condition among the Lutherans, especial- 
ly as the controversy between “New Lutherans” and 
“Old Lutherans” was then very sharp, may have kept 
Esbjorn from seeking contact with Lutherans at this 
time. 

That the American Lutherans were not indifferent 
to the needs of their fellow Lutherans from the North 
is also seen in a letter written July 15, 1850, by Pastor 
G. Schweitzerbarth of Zelienople, Penn.,'* to his broth- 
er-in-law, P. Fjellstedt, in which he says: “We must 
now have a Scandinavian professor at the academy 
[Capitol University]. If the matter is handled right it 
should be carried out without much difficulty. We be- 
lieve that such a plan would not only be endorsed by 
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the authorities of the Church of Sweden and Norway, 
but would be supported both by pastors and people of 
these countries. Ten years from now the immigrants 
from Sweden and Norway that now come by the hun- 
dreds will then number tens of thousands annually. 
It is time that we now care for their spiritual needs, 
prepare and train a pious and efficient ministry to 
greet the strangers on their arrival in their new home- 
land, and speak to them of the blessed truths of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. No place is more suitable for 
this purpose than Columbus.”!® When this plan was 
presented to Esbjorn later, it met with his approval. 
In the spring of 1851, on a trip to the East in the inter- 
est of the Swedish mission, he visited the new institu- 
tion. He brought with him Eric Norelius as previously 
mentioned, who was enrolled there as a student, grad- 
uating from that institution in 1855. On Nov. 4 and 5, 
1851, Jenny Lind gave two concerts at Columbus, and 
gave $1,500 as a fund for a Scandinavian professorship. 
The reason why these connections were not continued 
will be touched upon later. 
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ANDOVER, THE MOTHER CHURCH 
AND OTHERS 


YT*HERE were a variety of reasons why L. P. Esbjorn 

and his followers chose Andover as the place for 
their settlement. They had been offered ten acres of 
land and $200 for a church by the Andover Land Com- 
pany. Andover was close to Bishop Hill and Victoria 
where already a number of Swedes had settled. A 
small group had been gathered by Jonas Hedstrom 
into a congregation. Esbjorn also entertained the hope 
of winning back to the faith some who had been misled 
by the “prophet” Erik Jansson. 


Esbjorn’s arrival at Andover was, however, not 
auspicious. The trip from New York had been difficult. 
The loss of a second son since leaving home, and his 
own sickness and detention in Chicago had left him 
weak and despondent. It was difficult to find a place 
to live. He and his family were first lodged in what 
was known as “Mix’ Place.” He later bought a house 
with a few acres of land which nearly depleted his 
funds. He preached his first sermon, seated in a chair, 
on the text, “When I am weak, then am I strong.” 2 
Corinthians 12.10. 

He was met by the further discouragement that 
Jonas Hedstr6m had persuaded many of Esbjorn’s par- 
ty to settle in Victoria and join his church. Of Hed- 
strom’s efforts Esbjorn writes: “He traveled around 
and preached among them, and besides went around 
from house to house, and the burden of his represen- 
tations besides the sermon was this that the Lutheran 
Church is dead, is the Babylonian harlot, that there 
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is no true Christianity in Sweden, that the Swedish 
pastor has come here to lay the bonds and fetters of 
the State Church on the liberated countrymen; that 
there are no Lutheran congregations in America; that 
the Methodists are the true living Lutherans, only 
different in name, etc.’ 

In the summer of 1849 Gustaf Unonius had been in 
Andover and held a communion service in the open 
which he describes in a romantic manner.” His Epis- 
copal vestments and ceremonies were not likely to 
impress those who would not tolerate Esbjorn’s wear- 
ing the garb of the Swedish Lutheran Church or use 
the Swedish ritual for fear of bringing them again 
under the yoke of a State Church. 

Esbjorn also was met by distrust and prejudice. So 
strong was the prejudice and the fear of “bonds and 
fetters” that he did not dare to register the members’ 
names in an official Church Record book which he 
had brought with him for that purpose.* 


In his report to the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, Esbjorn repeatedly refers to poverty. The immi- 
grants were poor, droughts and floods often caused 
loss of crops. Besides, they were indebted for their 
land, livestock, and implements. Their contributions 
to the pastor’s salary were small and the aid from the 
American Home Missionary Society was not sufficient 
to maintain Esbjorn and his family. The clothes he had 
brought from Sweden were soon worn out, and he 
could not afford to buy new ones. One horse died and 
another was stolen. His rig was such that it often 
bogged down in miry roads.* Missionary boxes of 
clothing were received from the East and were grate- 
fully accepted.® Sickness was frequent among the 
people because of climate and mode of living. Most 
dreaded was cholera, brought by newly arrived im- 
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migrants. The epidemic was especially devastating 
in 1852 and 1854. The number of deaths was so great 
that lumber intended for the church building was used 
for coffins and a special cemetery was laid out where 
the dead were buried in unmarked graves. 


Esbjorn found himself confronted with an enormous 
task. Apart from all the problems of pioneer life and 
personal adjustments he must minister alone to his 
scattered countrymen in the vast wilderness of the 
West. He found these not only scattered as sheep with- 
out a shepherd, but also the victims of all sorts of 
proselytism. In this situation Esbjérn conceived his 
mission to be: 

1. To keep the Swedish immigrants faithful to the 
Lutheran faith and the church of their fathers. 

2. To make this faith vital and real through a con- 
scious fellowship with God. 

3. To gather the Swedes into congregations on the 
Lutheran Confessions, but with an insistence on an 
experience of conversion and Christian life.° 

Esbjorn did not find his relationship with the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society inconsistent with these 
objectives.’ Eventually, however, it became clear that 
there existed a fundamental difference between the 
Lutheran viewpoint and that of this society. 

In accepting aid from the American Home Missionary 
Society, Esbjorn, it is true, made the reservation that he 
would serve as an evangelical Lutheran pastor, but 
nevertheless he became “responsible to the Central 
Association of Congregational Churches in Illinois” 
as a member of that body. It was on the recommenda- 
tion of this association that he received aid from them 
for five years (1850-1855) , $300 a year for three years, 
$200 for one year and $100 for the last year, subject 
to its rules and regulations. These rules included: 1. 
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That he be properly accredited (in this case by the 
Congregationalist Association). 2. That he accept no 
aid from other societies. 3. That he render quarterly 
reports. The forms for these reports were, however, 
such that they caused considerable embarrassment 
to Lutheran pastors, especially with reference to ad- 
mission of members. This is made clear in a letter to 
Esbjérn from Mr. Milton Badger, corresponding sec- 
retary of the American Home Missionary Society, 
dated New York, January 14, 1850, which reads in 
part: “We wish that you will especially preach an 
evangelical doctrine, the necessity of a new birth 
through the Holy Spirit, and not receive as members 
in the congregation nor admit to the Lord’s Supper 
any one who does not give evidence of being born 
again. Some of our German and Lutheran churches are 
quite loose on this point in that they follow their cus- 
tom of receiving members through confirmation. The 
supporters of this society are quite firm in this matter 
and it would greatly grieve me if we should give aid 
to pastors and congregations who would receive as 
members those who do not give evidence of being 
born again.’ : 

In his response to this letter, dated Andover, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1850, Esbjorn states among other things 
that “his own conviction and conscience as well as 
the rules of the A.H.M.S. demand that he do not re- 
ceive any one to membership in the church nor admit 
any one to the Lord’s Supper unless he be born again.” 
But he admits the difficulty of this position in dealing 
with those who were brought up in a State Church, 
especially as the practice of the Methodists was rather 
indefinite on this matter. Having consulted Rev. Paul 
Andersen in Chicago, the Norwegian Lutheran pastor, 
and following his example, Esbjérn modified the rule 
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with reference to communion to some extent “on the 
ground that they (the Scandinavians) had been mem- 
bers of the State Church at home and were not to be 
compared to those in this country who are outside 
the Church.” T. N. Hasselquist, while pastor in Gales- 
burg, met the same difficulty and frankly states in his 
report to the American Home Missionary Society, 
March 2, 1854: “I will only promise to do what I can, 
i.e., to examine candidates for membership as accurate- 
ly as possible to get an assurance of thier earnestness. I 
dare not in many cases say that a person is really born 
again, if there even are many outward evidences of . 
it. I fear often to keep one away whom God, perhaps, 
has elected and like often to assure one of new birth 
because he can [may] harbor a ‘guile spirit’ Jer. 17: 
9-10; 2 Tim. 2: 19. I have heard many confessions in 
many churches, but much of what is called ‘get reli- 
gion’ and ‘experience religion’ is not of more value 
than what our Saviour describes in Matt. 13: 5, 6, 20, 
21.”° His frankness did not deprive him of financial 
aid. 

In the light of this rule the following paragraph in 
a letter from the Home Mission Committee of the 
Central Association to the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, dated December 10, 1849, becomes under- 
standable: “The intention was to organize congrega- 
tions in Andover and in this place [Galesburg] but 
as both moral and immoral persons without distinction 
consider themselves church members (from Sweden) 
it was thought best to first build a church here and 
then organize a congregation.”?° In a letter dated Janu- 
ary 9, 1850, William Kirby, a representative of the 
American Home Missionary Society, writes with refer- 
ence to Esbjérn’s work: ‘No congregation has for the 
present been organized nor would it be wise to organize 
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one until we have learnt to know the character of the 
prospective members whether they are evangelical 
or rationalistic.”"! It was this insistence on a testimony 
of “being born again” that reduced the charter mem- 
bers of the Andover church to ten when it was eventu- 
ally organized March 18, 1850.17 Others were added 
from time to time “who confessing themselves as help- 
less sinners, with hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness in Christ, have through public confession joined 
our church.’'* The membership gradually increased 
and had reached 248 by February 1854, the last report 
to the American Home Missionary Society. 


Besides the regular services monthly missionary 
meetings were held. Sunday school was begun and 
conducted when teachers were available, “especially 
in reading English.” Instruction in the Catechism was 
also given by the pastor in the homes. In his report, 
December 22, 1852, Esbjorn states that “to my regular 
labor here in Andover I began some time ago to add 
separate meetings for young people, where prayers 
and exhortation are intermixed with catechetical in- 
struction.” 

Esbjorn was familiar with the English language be- 
fore coming to America. The diary of his Eastern trip 
in 1851 is written in English. On June 3, 1852, he re- 
ports that he is planning to preach in English “not 
only in order to be useful to the Americans in a place 
where there is no minister residing nearer than fif- 
teen or sixteen, but also with a view to make my coun- 
trymen more acquainted with the English language. 
Last Sabbath I made an attempt in that way with 
which our Swedes seemed to be pleased.” 

Eric Norelius in his history sharply criticized Es- 
bjorn for his connection with the Central Association 
and the American Home Missionary Society. He sees 
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in it a compromise with Calvinistic Puritanism, an 
overemphasis on subjective experience at the expense 
of correct apprehension by faith of the objective truths 
of Christianity and of the Word and Sacraments, an 
anxious introspection in place of a buoyant faith, a 
labored effort toward legalistic sanctification instead 
of a faith productive of good works as its natural fruit. 


In viewing this question at this distance, we must 
remember several factors. In the first place such con- 
nections were a matter of economic necessity with both 
Esbjorn and Hasselquist as may be seen from their 
reports. Had Esbjorn from the beginning been brought 
into contact with the Lutheran bodies in the East the 
result might have been different.'® In the second place, 
the influence of the Methodist George Scott, the Luth- 
eran pietism of his home province with its conventicles 
of “living Christians,” and his own spiritual experience 
in 1839 would lead him to find in American Puritanism 
a kindred spirit. That he nevertheless from the very 
beginning felt a difference between them and himself 
has already been noted and may be seen from many 
utterances.’® Both Esbjorn and Hasselquist were, how- 
ever, quite unionistic. Thus Hasselquist wrote to the 
American Home Missionary Society, April 24, 1853; 
“T am with all my heart attached to the Lutheran Con- 
fession, but not so that I should draw back from fellow- 
laboring with brethren of other denominations, and 
oppose them, who do not only wish to make disciples 
to themselves. I regard the different denominations as 
members of the body of Jesus Christ, where each of 
them has its gifts which it must not root out but let 
it serve to ‘profit withal.’ With these principles it is— 
as I hope—easy to unite faithfulness to my own con- 
fession and love towards them who do not think in all 
things the same as I.’”"’ 
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If Esbjorn’s coming aroused opposition from Hed- 
strom it also called forth a controversy with G. Unon- 
ius. Whether Esbjorn had met Unonius in Chicago in 
1849 is not clear from the records. Hedstrém wrote to 
Unonius asking him to assist Esbjorn and his party 
on their arrival in Chicago. That Unonius gave assist- 
ance to the party, many of whom were sick, we are 
told by Unonius himself, but he does not state that 
he had met Esbjorn though he refers to his wife. When 
he later read in the Home Missionary, the official organ 
of the American Home Missionary Society, March 1850, 
that Esbj6rn was working under the auspices of the 
Illinois Congregational Central Committee he express- 
ed great disappointment as he had hoped to find in 
Esbjorn a co-laborer among the scattered Swedes. He 
expresses his disappointment in a letter to Esbjorn 
assuming that Esbjorn had forsaken the Lutheran faith 
and joined the Congregationalists. Unonius’ conclusion 
grew out of the fact that the article failed to state 
Esbjorn’s definite reservation to labor as a Lutheran 
pastor among his countrymen.'* In his response to 
Unonius’ letter Esbjorn, however, reveals that his re- 
ligious views at the time were quite Methodistic, and 
he urges Unonius to “fall upon his knees and be con- 
verted.” That Unonius should look upon this as imper- 
tinence is understandable. The episode was the begin- 
ning of a bitter controversy. 

This dispute was partly doctrinal, partly personal. 
Unonius had no formal theological training from Swe- 
den. His knowledge of Lutheranism was not inconsid- 
erable, however. Through his association with the 
Episcopalians he was of the conviction that the apos- 
tolic succession constituted the essential condition of 
the true church. Hence since the Church of Sweden 
has retained the office of bishops he found in this fact 
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the basis of identity between the Church of Sweden 
and the Episcopal Church in America. Unonius had 
good ground for this assumption in the history of the 
Swedish churches on the Delaware. In his opposition 
to Unonius’ claim Esbjorn had the endorsement of the 
Archbishop of Sweden, C. F. av Wingard, who had 
made the difference between the two churches quite 
clear in his letter to Unonius, who was evidently not 
convinced by the Archbishop’s arguments. Whether, in 
his efforts to win the Swedish immigrants over to the 
Episcopal Church, Unonius acted in good faith or 
from expediency we need not discuss here. The out- 
come of the dispute was in favor of Esbjérn and Luth- 
eranism. 


Unfortunately the dispute became also personal. In 
letters to some Swedes in St. Charles, Illinois, Esbjorn 
had warned against Unonius and his Episcopal propa- 
ganda. In doing so he accused Unonius of being an 
“unconverted person,” guilty of “swearing and drink- 
ing” and of a “worldly spirit.’ These letters came into 
the hands of Unonius, who laid them before his church 
board in Chicago. Feeling that the aspersions fell upon 
their church as well as the pastor, the board urged 
legal action against Esbjorn. The matter was placed 
in the hands of lawyers. Esbjorn found it difficult to 
secure witnesses and wrote a letter March 12, 1853, 
to Unonius asking that the matter be dropped. But 
it was then too late. Unonius was on his way to Swe- 
den and the matter was allowed to take its course. The 
outcome was that Esbjorn was compelled on August 
1, 1853, to sign a retraction and pay a lawyer’s fee of 
$50.00, thus saving the affair from getting into court. 
The episode which received considerable publicity was 
most regrettable.’ 

Esbjorn’s first contact with American Lutherans 
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was through the liberalistic Franckean Synod. Rev. 
Paul Andersen, educated at Beloit College, pastor of 
a Scandinavian (Norwegian) Lutheran Church in 
Chicago, was a member of this synod. From his re- 
ports to the American Home Missionary Society, it 
is evident that Andersen was quite Reformed in spirit. 
In his company Esbjorn attended a conference of the 
Franckean Synod in June 1850, at Sharon, Wisconsin.”° 
Esbjorn was evidently not impressed by the Franck- 
eans, for in a letter to Alfred William Passavant he 
says, “I have not yet united with any synod, for I want 
time to examine the religious matters in this country. 
I have the hope that a Lutheran Synod may be opened 
in Illinois and I would be pleased to unite with the 
same, unless it ‘throws away the Augsburg Confes- 
sion.’ I openly confess that I never can unite with a 
synod which does so.’””! In the same letter he says, ‘In 
appearing before the Central Congregational Associa- 
tion in Galesburg I related the points of doctrine of our 
Lutheran Church and some of the members tried to 
persuade me that our doctrine was not right in all 
points. But I openly confessed that I know and believe 
that our doctrine is founded on the Holy Scriptures. 
I have, since my conversion, upward of ten years ago, 
diligently examined our doctrine and found it in ac- 
cordance with the word of God.” In a letter to Unon- 
ius, March 22, 1850, in defending his relation to the 
Congregational Association and the American Home 
Missionary Society, Esbjorn writes: “Had there been 
a Lutheran Synod here I presume I would have joined 
it, but now I am compelled to follow this course for 
the present in order not to become a burden to my 
countrymen and until I have had time to examine the 
doctrines, faith and life of the American Lutheran 
churches. It is not enough that a church has pure 
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doctrines and scriptural ceremonies and_ practices; 
the main thing is that she has and promotes true spir- 
itual life through repentance and faith and urges a 
thorough conversion, without which all the rest is 
but empty form.”*? Esbjérn had then not yet contacted 
either the Illinois Synod nor the Franckean Synod. 


Passavant took a lively interest in the Scandinavians 
and assisted them in many ways. He wrote in Janu- 
ary 1850: “Had we not been assured by the (Luth.) 
Home Missionary Society that it was their design to 
do something for the Norwegians and Swedes in the 
West, the Mission Committee of the Pittsburgh Synod 
would have sent a deputation to our Scandinavian 
brethren two years ago and labored to bring about 
a Synodical organization in Wisconsin and Northern 
Illinois.”** He sent to Esbjorn English catechisms and 
Bibles and furnished the money to publish a tract 
for distribution among the Swedish immigrants on 
their arrival in New York.?‘He also pleaded in his 
paper, The Missionary, that friends send donations 
for the completion of the churches at Galesburg and 
Andover, and he himself made a contribution for the 
cause. 

Anxious to get into personal contact with the Scan- 
dinavian Lutherans, Passavant and Reynolds came 
west in the summer of 1850. In Chicago they learned 
that Unonius led many Lutherans to join his St. Ans- 
garius Church. Several meetings were held at which 
the plans of Unonius and the Episcopalians were ex- 
posed and their claims refuted. The report of this 
visit was published in The Missionary, which so pleased 
Esbjorn that he sent a copy of it to the Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society at Stockholm. He also asked that Pas- 
savant forward a copy to Jenny Lind who was then 
giving concerts in this country and from whom Unon- 
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ius had already obtained “one thousand dollars for his 
amphibious church.” In the same letter Esbjorn states, 
“at present I am busy writing to the Norwegian minis- 
ters of all colors about forming a Scandinavian Luth- 
eran Synod.”* 


It will be recalled that even before Esbjorn’s arrival 
in America, Capital University of the Ohio Synod was 
planning to establish a professor’s chair for Scandin- 
avian Lutherans. The visit of Passavant and Reynolds 
in the West in 1850 resulted in projecting for Esbjorn 
a trip to the east in an effort to solicit money for 
the mission among the Swedes. This trip was under- 
taken in the Spring of 1851. It was made by boat down 
the Mississippi River to Cairo, Ill, then up the Ohio 
River to Cincinnati, and by rail to Columbus. In his 
company was Eric Norelius. Leaving him at Capital 
University Esbjorn continued, together with. Dr. W. 
M. Reynolds, to Canton, Ohio, where the Joint Synod 
of Ohio was in session, May 22. Esbjorn was cordially 
received and given an opportunity to present the needs 
cf his countrymen in the West. He felt greatly encour- 
aged. It was an inspiration for him, who back home in 
the West must conduct services in loghouses and 
unattractive school buildings, to worship among breth- 
ren in a beautiful church with uplifting song and 
evangelical sermons. Here the cares and burdens were 
lifted and he felt hope and strength for coming days. 

On May 31 Esbjorn attended the meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Synod at North Washington, Penn., where 
he was received with equal kindness.”® 

Having learned that Jenny Lind was to appear in 
Philadelphia, June 14, Esbjorn sought to contact her 
there but was unsuccessful. He now visited the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium meeting in Allentown, Penn., 
June 17. He was given a sympathetic hearing, a collec- 
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tion of $151.50 with a promise of $100 more from the 
Missionary Fund. From here he went to New York, 
June 20. From the American Bible Society he received 
fifty English-Swedish New Testaments; from the 
American Home Missionary Society he received a 
communion set, the gift of the Bridge Street Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. He held a Swedish 
service in a German Lutheran church on June 23 with 
a large audience present. Among the many Swedes 
whom he met was Captain J. Ericsson. 


Urged by his friend Robert Baird to make another 
effort to see Jenny Lind, Esbjérn left for Boston where 
the famous singer then was. Armed with a letter of 
recommendation from Mr. Baird, Esbjérn succeeded 
after some difficulty in obtaining an audience with 
Jenny Lind on June 25. He found her very busy, but 
gracious and generous. The result of an hour’s visit 
was $1,500 for the Swedish mission in the West. Valu- 
able as were the financial results of the journey, the 
greatest value however, was the contact he made with 
the Lutherans in the East and the encouragement 
he received. His visit also opened the eyes of Eastern 
Lutherans to the great missionary task in the West. 
“I saw the dawn of a new day,” wrote Esbjorn, “when 
through the goodwill of our better situated brethren 
in the East we will have churches and large congrega- 
tions among the Swedes in the far West, where the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ shall be faithfully proclaimed 
for our people and their children and many souls 
through faith be saved for the kingdom of God.’?' 

With the increase of the congregation the need of a 
church building became more urgent. On September 
2, 1850, Esbjorn could report that “prospects for a 
church building at Andover are growing brighter. Aid 
has begun to come from some of the Lutheran churches 
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in the East.” The result of Esbjérn’s soliciting trip in 
1851 netted about $2,200.28 This money was divided 
for church building purposes in Andover, Moline, and 
New Sweden.’”® 

The building was begun, but in January 1853, Es- 
bjoérn writes, “We have not been able to finish our 
church building. There is a roof on the church but an - 
opening in it of 10 feet square in the end intended for 
a steeple and no floor except in the basement where 
we have our meeting without a stove.’®° The boards 
for covering the hole in the roof they were obliged 
to “take for coffins for poor persons who died with 
the cholera.” Mrs. Esbjorn was buried in such a coffin 
for which Esbjérn paid 86 cents. “Thus we have wor- 
shipped all winter under the open sky.’®! The church, 
45 by 30 feet, the basement of which had served as 
lodging and hospital as well as for services, was eventu- 
ally finished and dedicated on Advent Sunday, 1854, 
with much rejoicing. 

A Mr. B. G. P. Bergenlund, a school teacher from 
Sweden, had come to America in January 1853. He 
served some time as preacher at Hessel Valley and 
Jamestown, and then came unexpectedly to Moline 
in 1855. He had secured a license to preach from the 
Syned of Northern Illinois in October 1853. Failing 
to secure a call to Moline, he was accepted by Esbjorn 
as his assistant in Andover. An unscrupulous adven- 
turer, he sought in every way to undermine Esbjorn’s 
work. In this he succeeded only too well, influencing 
many who for one reason or other were opposed to 
Esbjorn. Complaints from Hessel Valley were lodged 
against Bergenlund, but the Northern Illinois Synod 
did not find these sufficiently grave to revoke his 
license. As Bergenlund was to continue in the service 
of the Andover Church, Esbjorn’s position became very 
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difficult. To define the limits of Bergenlund’s services, 
the Synod drew up sixteen specific “instructions,” 
which he, of course, ignored. Esbjorn resigned at the 
beginning of 1856 to raise funds for a proposed Scan- 
dinavian professorship at the Illinois State University 
at Springfield. A trip to Sweden for the same purpose 
was proposed but eventually given up. In March, Es- 
bjorn accepted a call to Princeton, Illinois, where he 
had organized a congregation June 16, 1854. 


Bergenlund’s activities in Andover soon split the 
congregation into opposing factions. A petition for his 
ordination was denied with the result that he left 
Andover in 1857. He was eventually ordained by the 
Synod of Northern Illinois after the Swedes had with- 
drawn in 1860, using this opportunity to vilify the 
Augustana Synod and Esbjérn in particular. He later 
returned to Sweden and was admitted into the State 
Church. : 

Pastors from Sweden were called to Andover, but 
without result. In the meantime, O. C. T. Andrén, who 
had come to Moline in 1856, made occasional visits to 
Andover and served as vice pastor. On the advice of 
Erland Carlsson, pastor in Chicago since 1853, Jonas 
Swensson, who had come to Hessel Valley and James- 
town in 1856, was called. He accepted the call but 
found it difficult to leave his first charge. “It made me 
feel so bad to see these poor people as sheep without 
a shepherd, that I wavered in my decision.’®? Swens- 
son came to Andover in 1858 and served here until 
his death in 1873. This was a period of great expansion 
and growth. Through his wise leadership and powerful 
preaching the congregation was stabilized and spiritu- 
ally strengthened. The community prospered, the con- 
gregation became the mother of a number of other 
congregations, and through the many who as newcom- 
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ers spent some time in Andover and from there spread 
in various directions, the influence of this mother 
church extended throughout the entire synod. 

With the growth of the Andover community new 
settlements were formed. Distance and bad roads made 
it difficult for many to come to the church at Andover. 
The parish was divided into districts where meetings 
were held in the homes. Soon the need of churches 
arose. The first daughter church to be organized was 
that at Berlin, later named Swedona, about eight miles 
from Andover. 


On January 13, 1856, the Andover congregation 
authorized a subscription for a building in Berlin 
(Swedona) which, however, should be the property 
of the mother church; services held therein should be 
“according to the same doctrine, customs, forms and 
order as in the Andover church,” and no separate 
congregation should be organized “without the per- 
mission and approval of the (Andover) Congrega- 
tion.”*? The church in Berlin was completed in 1858. 

The demand for a separate organization in Berlin 
grew and on February 17, 1859, a plan of separation, 
drawn up by Pastor Jonas Swensson, was approved and 
the Swedish Evengelical Lutheran congregation in Ber- 
lin was organized with 183 communicants.** 

Another small settlement had been formed about 
six miles from Andover called LaGrange, later named 
Orion. Esbjorn held services here as early as 1853, 
but a congregation was not organized until 1870. 

In his report to the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, June 22, 1854, Esbjorn mentions that he had 
made several visits to Princeton. He preached there 
in June 1852, and again in October that year and in 
September 1853. A lay preacher, C. J. Valentin, who 
had been licensed in 1852 by the Synod of Northern 
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Illinois to serve the church in Moline, made his ap- 
pearance in Princeton in November 1853. He seems 
to have gathered the Swedes into something of an 
organization, for in June 1854, it was possible for Es- 
bjorn to form a congregation “under hopeful appear- 
ances.” A loan of $300 was obtained from the Church 
Extension Society of the General Synod. The church 
was not completed until in 1858. It was dedicated Sep- 
tember 12. It was a frame church, 30 by 42 feet, and 
had cost about $1,700.*° 


Valentin left Princeton in the fall of 1854 for Sweden 
without proper dismissal from the synod.*° Hasselquist 
was asked to serve as vice pastor. The need for pastors 
was desperate. Per A. Cederstam, a layman who had 
served as assistant to Hasselquist, was urged to accept 
an appointment to Princeton and was given an interim 
license, March 2, 1855, by the Synod of Northern IIli- 
nois.** He was, however, sent to Chisago Lake, Minne- 
sota, where the need was even greater. Hasselquist was 
again compelled to give what service he could to 
Princeton. 

At the meeting of the Chicago-Mississippi Confer- 
ence in Waverly, Illinois, October 3, 1855, it was de- 
cided to recommend to the Synod of Northern Illinois 
that a representative be sent to Sweden and Norway 
to secure “pious pastors” for service in America. This 
was approved by the synod.** But a further step was 
taken to establish a Scandinavian professorship at the 
Illinois State University at Springfield and an agent 
selected to solicit funds for the same both in this coun- 
try and in Scandinavia. Pastor Esbjorn was chosen for 
this work and entered upon his task in the beginning 
of 1856. The trip to Sweden could not be undertaken 
on account of the Crimean War.®® Esbjorn therefore 
thought it advisable to accept a call to Princeton, mov- 
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ing there in August 1856. Having accepted the call 
as Scandinavian professor at Springfield, Esbjorn re- 
signed from Princeton in October 1858.*° Calls were 
extended to Norelius, Beckman, and Andreen, but 
all declined. At this juncture Valentin again showed up 
and wished to serve as “vicar” during the vacancy, 
evidently with a view of becoming the permanent 
pastor. After having been permitted to remain as 
schoolteacher on certain conditions, he was dismissed 
in less than a month by the congregation as unsuit- 
able.*t After further adventures, he returned to Swe- 
den. In the meantime two adventurers from Sweden 
appeared on the scene: Per Nyman and C. J. Vossner. 
According to Norelius, the latter was ordained in 
Sweden, arrived in America in 1855, lived in Chicago 
for a while, later in Michigan, where he seems to 
have carried on some sort of religious work. In 1860, 
John Johnson became pastor in Princeton, where he 
was already favorably known.*” 
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HASSELQUIST IN GALESBURG 


N his commission from the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, Esbjorn was charged to “preach the 
gospel for the needy Swedish people in Galesburg, An- 
dover and vicinity.” There were at that time only about 
one hundred Swedes in Galesburg. Some of these 
were Erik Janssonists, others Methodists; only a few 
were Lutherans. Esbjorn began at once upon his ar- 
rival to visit Galesburg on alternate. Sundays. 


Jonas Hedstrém had visited the Swedes in Gales- 
burg before the arrival of Esbjorn. A plan was pro- 
posed among interested citizens to build a church for 
the Swedes. At a meeting held in the home of Dr. 
J. Blanchard, president of Knox College, July 2, 1849, 
a resolution was adopted to initiate a subscription for 
this purpose. The church was to be “forever owned 
and controlled in trust by trustees annually elected 
by the Society to be called The Swedish Evangelical 
Society of Galesburg.” The following conditions were 
laid down for membership in the society: “Members 
of this society shall be Swedes and such others as they 
may by vote admit, persons who habitually support 
the gospel and attend upon the Christian ordinances 
in said house of worship. It is understood and de- 
sired by the subscribers that ministers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, particularly the Rev. Mr. Hed- 
strom of Victoria, preach and administer the ordin- 
ances of the gospel in said house.” It was further 
stipulated that if any preacher is employed who “de- » 
nies or doubts or blinks the fact that Jesus Christ is 
God or the doctrine of the new birth,” the society 
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would “forfeit said house.”? The subscription was be- 
gun and amounted on February 28, 1850, to $550.? 

Dr. Blanchard’s attitude is not clear. The meeting 
referred to was held by “officers of the Presbyterian 
Church” in the house of Dr. Blanchard, but evidently 
in favor of Hedstrom and the Methodists and the 
spirit of the American Home Missionary Society. Dr. 
Blanchard was a member of the Missionary Committee 
of the Congregational Churches under whose auspices 
Esbjorn was granted aid by the American Home Mis- 
Sionary Society, and evidently favored Esbjorn’s mis- 
sionary activities in Galesburg. No “Swedish Evangeli- 
cal Society” was formed, though Esbjérn could well 
have qualified under such an organization. With this 
in mind, some Swedish Lutherans had made subscrip- 
tions for the proposed church. But Hedstr6m succeeded 
in stirring up prejudice against the Lutherans, with 
the result that a group of so-called Wesleyan Metho- 
dists obtained possession of the partly-finished church, 
permitting the Lutherans, however, to hold their ser- 
vices there.? A Sunday school was begun in 1850 con- 
ducted by students from Knox College. A congrega- 
tion was eventually organized August 24, 1851, with 
forty communicants. The church, a frame building, 
40 by 30 feet, on a brick foundation and surmounted 
by a steeple, was bought by the congregation after 
T. N. Hasselquist’s arrival as pastor. 

In August 1851, Gustaf Palmquist, a schoolteacher 
from Sweden, arrived in America. He had been in- 
vited by a group of emigrants, among whom was E. 
Norelius, to come to America as their pastor. He took 
the invitation as a call from God and came. 

Upon his arrival in Andover in September 1851, he 
found that those who had planned to found a colony 
were now scattered. In a letter to Norelius, he writes: 
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“From what I hear and have learned the Swedes who 
really called me to come over here are not able to 
form a congregation nor support a pastor.’ 


Palmquist was compelled to find means of support, 
and Esbjorn was glad for the assistance he found in 
his coming and considered it a Godsend. In his report 
to the American Home Missionary Society, December 
18, 1851, Esbjorn writes: “A few weeks ago I got some. 
help from a truly pious, active young man, lately ar- 
rived from Sweden, in order to labor among his coun- 
trymen. During the winter he has, according to my 
advice, located himself in Galesburg, where he now 
takes care of the Galesburg and Henderson churches.’”® 
This joy was soon shattered. Palmquist had already 
in Sweden harbored Baptist views and during a re- 
vival among the American Baptists in Galesburg, he 
was rebaptized as a Baptist preacher.® The episode 
was a disappointment to Esbjorn and the church in 
Galesburg, and made the work more difficult.’ 


Hasselquist Called to Galesburg 


In a company of immigrants from Skane in 1851 
were people from the parish of Gnnestad, where T. 
N. Hasselquist had served as curate. Among these were 
Hans Mattson, later well known among the Swedes 
in America, and Ola Nilsson. The latter came to An- 
dover where Esbjérn was pastor. A nephew of Hassel- 
quist, John S. Johnson, was living in Galesburg. Upon 
Nilsson’s and Johnson’s suggestion a call was extended 
to Hasselquist to become pastor in Galesburg. 


Tufve Nilsson Hasselquist was born in Hasslaréd, 
in Ousby parish, in the province of Skane, March 2, 
1816. His father, Nils Tufvesson, was a fairly well- 
to-do farmer of a long line of ancestors who had owned 
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the “gard” Hasslarod for centuries. His mother was 
Sissa Svensdotter. 

A Tufvesson had at one time been offered a title 
of nobility but refused it, preferring to remain “a free 
born bonde [farmer] as long as he lived.” 

Tufve Nilsson took the name of Hasselquist from 
the ancestral estate when he entered the academy at 
Kristianstad in 1830, at the age of 14. He had previous- 
ly received private instruction from his pastor, Dr. 
Collin. In 1835, he was matriculated at Lund Univer- 
sity, and was ordained to the ministry in June 1839, 
by Bishop Wilhelm Faxe. He served as curate in the 
following places: Everlof, 1839-1841; Kristianstad, 
1841-1842; Glimakra, 1842-1845; Onnestad, 1845-1848; 
Akarp, 1848-1852.° 

While the pastors in northeastern Skane were mostly 
followers of Henric Schartau, a more pietistic move- 
ment of the legalistic type was also spreading in the 
parishes. Hasselquist was influenced by this move- 
ment, but had no sympathy for the more emotional 
type as represented by Oscar Ahnfelt. He was closely 
associated with a group of men who urged many re- 
forms in the church and even proposed a “free church,” 
but not a “separatist” church. This group included C. 
A. Bergman, H. P. Hammar and to some extent also 
P. Wieselgren, and J. H. Thomander, all influential 
men who occupied a middle-of-the-road position be- 
tween the Rosenians and the High-church Lundensians, 
H. Reuterdahl, W. Faxe, N. Sundberg, E. G. Bring, 
and others. 

Hasselquist was known as an earnest preacher, fear- 
less in attacking prevailing sins and social evils. He 
was closely associated with P. Wieselgren in crusading 
against intemperance. Spiritual revivals resulted in 
many places from his preaching. He was both feared 
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and respected, well and widely known as a true shep- 
herd. 

As an evidence of his influence we quote from a 
letter to Hasselquist in 1857 by Dr. C. A. Bergman, 
pastor at Winslof: “You were the first pastor to speak 
to me seriously about sin, righteousness and judgment, 
and from that time I first learned to know the Com- 
forter and the value of an Advocate with the Father. 
A friendship resting on such a foundation is unbreak- 
able and follows us through death unto life.’’?!° 


Hasselquist Accepts the Call 


The call to Hasselquist, suggested by his former 
parishioner Ola Nilsson, was received through P. Fjell- 
stedt and P. Wieselgren. He had also had a personal 
letter from Nilsson urging him to come. His corres- 
pondence with Wieselgren in the matter reveals how 
seriously he ‘took this call, realizing the sacrifices it 
implied and the uncertainty of the result. “I do not 
want to act against the will of God and carry with me, 
in case I should go, the feeling that He had not sent 
me.”'! Other pastors had also been mentioned by Es- 
bjorn. In a letter to Wieselgren, February 12, 1852, 
Hasselquist writes, “I expect that they who arrange 
for sending out ministers give attention to the require- 
ment of Lutheran-churchly spirit which Esbjorn ex- 
pects and therefore beware of those who are already 
halfway toward Methodism.’'* Of those mentioned, 
only one other pastor seemed suitable. As this one 
declined the call, Hasselquist saw in this the finger 
of God and decided to accept the call to America. 

Only one other condition remained. During his 
thirteen years of service in the Church of Sweden he 
had remained unmarried, his mother living with him 
part of the time and a faithful servant, Nilla Nilsson. 
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In America he would need a helpmeet and a home. 
Would a wife go with him? He put the question to 
the cultured and refined Eva Helena Cervin of Kris- 
tianstad. She accepted the offer, well knowing that 
it would mean great sacrifices. The wedding took place 
at Akarp, May 24, 1852. 

Eva Helena Hasselquist, nee Cervin, was born Au- 
gust 7, 1820. Her brother, A. R. Cervin, became well 
known in the Augustana Synod as a teacher and 
editor. Eva received a careful education, attended a 
seminary for girls, was an accomplished linguist, be- 
came a teacher in a girls’ school, and governess in the 
cultured and Christian home of Count Axel Rappe. 
In these surroundings she developed artistic refine- 
ment joined with Christian humility. She was deeply 
religious. Dr. O. Olsson wrote of her at her death, 
April 29, 1881: “Mrs. Hasselquist was not a gushing 
emotional person; the quiet peaceful spirit that sought 
light and guidance in the Word of God characterized 
her Christian life.’”’* 

Preparations for the long trip were soon made. 
Necessary documents and credentials were secured. 
Hasselquist, who “had discharged his duties with con- 
spicuous zeal, performed his ministerial office with 
ability, in all manifested an honorable conduct,” was 
granted a three years’ leave of absence “to serve in 
America as minister among the Swedes living there.’’* 


The Journey 


Accompanied by one hundred emigrants, Hasselquist 
and his wife left Sweden in August 1852, for Hamburg 
and from there by sailing vessel for New York, arriv- 
ing at the latter place on September 23. The trip was 
uneventful. They came by the usual route to Chicago. 
Due to a cholera epidemic they were detained outside 
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of the city limits. Mrs. Hasselquist, having knowledge 
of English proceeded on foot, together with some 
others, into the city in search of Esbjorn who was 
expected to be there awaiting the party. Unfortunately, 
as he had lost both “wife and horse” he was delayed, 
but the Norwegian pastor, Paul Andersen, came to 
their help. Hasselquist had a slight attack of cholera 
but soon recovered.'® The remainder of the party 
went by canal to Peru and then overland to Galesburg. 

In the meantime, Esbjorn arrived in Chicago and 
the two men who were destined to play such an im- 
portant part in the formation of the Augustana Synod 
met:, 

A meeting of the newly-formed Synod of Northern 
Illinois was held in Chicago in October 1852. Hassel- 
quist was here received as a member of that body. 
Here he also preached his first sermon in America on 
the text for St. Michael’s Day, Matthew 18. 1-11. 

After a few days’ stay in Chicago, the Hasselquists 
proceeded to Andover, stopping at Princeton, where 
a service was held. In company with Esbjérn they 
came to Galesburg. They were given a rather discour- 
aging reception. On being presented to Hasselquist 
by Esbjorn, a man answered, “What is he doing 
here?’*® They found no quarters in which to live 
except two small rooms in what was hardly more than 
a shanty. Furnishings were most primitive. The floor 
served as a bed and a trunk as a table. It required 
courage, faith, and devotion to face such a situation 
and conquer it. The Hasselquists were equal to it. 


Hasselquist Begins His Ministry 
Esbjorn had already laid the foundation for the 
work in Galesburg. A congregation was organized 
August 24, 1851. A church was built but had fallen 
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into the hands of the Methodists. Prejudice and prose- 
lytism made progress difficult. Esbjérn was reproached 
for wearing ministerial garb, especially the robe and 
bands. Church forms, liturgy, and read prayers were 
considered dead formalism and inimical to true spiritu- 
ality. In a spirit of compromise both Esbjérn and 
Hasselquist yielded for a time to these objections only 
to find that nothing was gained thereby. 


However, through the courtesy of a Mr. Colton, a 
reception was held for Pastor and Mrs. Hasselquist to 
which the pastors of the city and the professors of 
Knox College and their wives were invited. Hassel- 
quist’s imposing figure and Mrs. Hasselquist’s charm- 
ing personality changed former prejudice to respect. 
The way was open for better understanding and good 
will. Shortly, the church came into the possession of 
the Lutherans (the price paid for the church is vari- 
ously given), and the Sunday school was reorganized. 
In fact, the entire mission called for a reorganization, 
especially following the unhappy experiences with 
G. Palmquist. 


Financial Support 


On December 29, 1852, a petition for $200 as aid 
for the pastor’s salary was addressed by the congrega- 
tion to the American Home Missionary Society. This 
amount was to be supplemented by another $100 from 
the congregation, an amount which, the petition states, 
“we honestly believe to be the least sum which will 
suffice.”'* This petition was readily granted. A grant 
of $100 was received unsolicited from the Lutheran — 
Home Mission Society. Hasselquist felt moved to de- 
cline this in favor of some one else and continued to 
receive help from the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. On April 8, 1856, Hasselquist wrote, “I suppose 
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it is the last time I am writing to report to the AHMS 
as a missionary in its employ. My soul is full of thanks 
for that support your noble society has given me under 
three years, now gone. The good done among the 
Swedes through your instrumentality I hope to God 
will not be little.’’"® 


His annual reports to this society are not only a 
record of work done, but also reflect much of the 
spirit in which it was done. In the report submitted 
February 15, 1856, we find the following. 


“1. Name of churches: Knoxville, Galesburg, Wataga. 

2. Number of Stations: 

3. Number of church members: Male 152, female 
138, total 290. 

4, Average attendance: At least 500 in all three 
churches. | 

). Number of hopeful conversions: I dare not put 
down any certain number. 

8. Number of Sunday school scholars: 60. 

10. Contributions to benevolent objects: Home Mis- 
sions, $14.36; Bible Society, $75.00; Other objects, 
$160; Total for all objects, $249.36.” 


This report does not include contributions to the 
pastor’s salary. The amount given for benevolent causes 
is impressive in view of the people’s poverty. The 
answer to item 5 reveals the difference between Hassel- 
quist and the society regarding condition for member- 
ship. 

Hasselquist did not confine his labors to Galesburg 
alone. He was also instrumental in organizing congre- 
gations in Knoxville (1853), Monmouth (1853), Wata- 
ga (1856), Altona ( 1859), and other places. In ful- 
filling a promise to Rev. P. Andersen, and in response 
to the urgent plea of the Swedish Lutherans in Chica- 
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go, he organized there the Immanuel Lutheran Church 
on January 15, 1853, and wrote a letter to Dr. P. 
Fjellstedt, which resulted in Erland Carlsson’s coming 
to Chicago the same year. He also visited, in company 
with Rev. P. Andersen, St. Charles, Illinois, and there 
organized a congregation, January 21, 1853. He ex- 
tended his journey as far as Hessel Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Jamestown, New York, to investigate dif- 
ficulties caused by B. C. P. Bergenlund, who had 
formed some sort of a congregation, supposedly Luth- 
eran, which he served. He also found time to visit 
Hakanson in New Sweden, and help give this congre- 
gation a constitution and proper organization (1853). 
In the midst of all other labors, he also undertook to 
instruct two young men who had become deeply at- 
tached to him in Sweden and now wished to become 
pastors, Hakan Olson and John Johnson. 


The year 1854 was an especially hard year. Gales- 
burg was visited by a serious epidemic of cholera, 
brought in by railroad workers. The death toll among 
the Swedes was heavy. The pastoral labors among 
the dying were shared by Hasselquist’s helpers, Olson 
and Johnson. Many were converted; all were humbled. 
Hasselquist’s work was not limited to Galesburg, how- 
ever. He made a trip to Minnesota, visiting, among oth- 
er places, Chisago Lake where he was called as pastor. 
He again visited New Sweden, Iowa, where the 
Baptists were creating confusion, and came to Hakan- 
son’s rescue and aid. He also made another trip to 
Hessel Valley on the recommendation of the Synod 
of Northern Illinois to investigate further the Bergen- 
lund case. Considering the inconvenience of travel and 
poor accommodations of those days, one can appreciate 
that such trips were arduous and time consuming. 
Of his publication ventures we shall speak later. 
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The religious atmosphere in Galesburg was that of 
a legalistic puritanism, expressed in strict church dis- 
cipline and warning against “worldly” amusements.’ 
With this spirit Hasselquist agreed, especially under 
the pressure of the events of 1854. He was also quite 
unionistic and free with respect to liturgy and church 
practices. With a strong grasp on the centrality of 
faith and the confessions he could permit great freedom 
in adiaphora. In view of the local situation, especially 
the fanaticism on the part of the former Janssonists 
and their objection to liturgy and clerical garb as 
“bands and fetters of state churchism,” he probably 
felt it necessary to make concessions: 

Some went so far as to consider it wrong to arise 
at the reading of the texts, or for the pastor to turn 
to the altar in offering prayers. It is reported that 
Hasselquist went so far in yielding to this spirit that 
he became almost a revivalist, discarding all forms.”° 

The sectarian spirit, however, grew and eventually 
resulted in the formation of a second Lutheran 
Church.” It now became possible for the mother con- 
gregation to develop along more conservative lines. 
The anti-liturgical attitude, however, seems to have 
been deeply rooted, for as late as 1868 the congregation 
petitioned the Synod on the matter, “reserving the 
right to refuse any preacher from appearing in any 
kind of special garb or ceremony, since this is harmful 
and wounds many consciences.””” 

Both Hasselquist and Esbjorn became gradually 
more conservative in the matter of clerical dress and 
liturgical usages. This was largely due to the influence 
of Erland Carlsson, pastor of the Immanuel Church in 
Chicago, who consistently followed the practice of the 
Church of Sweden both in dress and forms of worship. 
This was partly to counteract the influence of Unonius, 
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who by following the usages of the Swedish church, © 
sought to win the Swedes for his Episcopal Church. As 
Esbjorn and Hasselquist had not used the clerical robe 
and dress, Unonius claimed they had “departed from 
the Lutheran faith.”2° 


The church at Galesburg continued to grow in num- 
bers and stability through the strong leadership of 
Hasselquist. As the number of congregations and pas- 
tors increased, Hasselquist’s influence made itself felt 
in many directions. When the Augustana Synod was 
organized in 1860 he was chosen as president, and 
when upon Esbjorn’s return to Sweden in 1863 the 
Augustana Seminary was moved to Paxton, Hasselquist 
became its acting president, which position he held 
to his death in 1890. 
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O. C. T. ANDREN IN MOLINE AND 
ROCK ISLAND 


HE first Lutheran services in Moline were held 
+ by Esbjérn in the beginning of 1850 in a little room, 
14 by 16 feet, which Carl Johanson rented. Johanson 
had come to America in 1848 and had been a member 
in Andover for some time. Esbjo6rn organized the 
congregation in Moline, December 1, 1850, and only 
those who could give evidence of a sincere “change of 
heart, and would seek to live according to God’s word” 
were accepted as members. The Bible as the Word of 
God was accepted as “a sufficient and infallible rule 
for faith and practice,” and the symbolical books of 
the Lutheran Church were declared to contain “a 
correct interpretation and presentation of the Word 
of God.” As Esbjérn could visit the place only occa- 
sionally, the sects found a good opportunity for their 
propaganda. However, a small frame church was begun 
in the summer of 1851, $300 of the cost coming from 
funds that Esbjorn had gathered on his trip to the 
East. While the church was not completed until 1857, 
it was nevertheless used for services. 


In 1852 a man by the name of Carl Johan Valentin 
came to Moline. He had previously been in the Hessel 
Valley settlement in the East. Because he had some 
ability and showed evidence of religious interest, and 
because of the great need of pastors, he was licensed 
by the Synod of Northern Illinois in October 1852, 
to serve as pastor in Moline and Rock Island. Although 
Valentin eventually proved a disappointment, he suc- 
ceeded in preventing the disruption of the congrega- 
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tion by Methodists and Baptists. It will be recalled 
that G. Palmquist and F. O. Nilsson had succeeded in 
organizing a Baptist congregation in Rock Island in 
1852. As these sectarians were very fanatical and Val- 
entin’s zeal was not always exhibited wisely, the strife 
became very bitter. Esbjérn found it necessary to visit 
Moline in May 1853, in an effort to restore more peace- 
ful conditions. Valentin, however, left the field abrupt- 
ly and moved to Princeton in the fall of 1853. He served 
there for some time and then left for Sweden. His li- 
cense was consequently revoked in 1855. He seems 
to have returned later? seeking ordination in 1859, 
but was refused. He later served in the Civil War, 
but “as he had deserted the church, so he deserted the 
army” and returned to Sweden, claiming that he could 
not in good conscience serve in the Union Army as 
his sympathies were with the South? | 


After Valentin’s desertion, Esbj6rn was again com- 
pelled to serve the Moline church, assisted by an able 
deacon, Carl Lindman. In 1854 Pastor P. Ahlberg, 
rector of the Fjellstedt Missionary Institute and a 
warm friend of the Swedish Lutherans in America, 
was called to Moline. In a letter to Erland Carlsson, 
dated April 12, 1854, Ahlberg writes: “You know I 
have received three calls from Esbjorn and the scat- 
tered congregations thereabouts to come over to you. 
I had almost decided to make the trip this spring, but 
upon careful consideration I find it best to postpone 
it until next year. I had not felt inclined toward the 
mission in America until I received Esbjérn’s latest 
letter. This gripped my heart as though it had been 
a divine call to me. I have therefore answered the letter 
in the affirmative to come next year, although such 
a trip is connected with great trouble for me with a 
wife and small children.”* For various reasons Ahl- 
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berg cancelled his acceptance, and Moline was again 
facing the problem of securing a pastor. 

As it was difficult for congregations to call pastors 
from Sweden directly, the Mississippi Conference at 
a meeting December 1, 1854, decided that such calls 
should be issued by the conference or its officers and 
forwarded to Dr. P. Fjellstedt “with authority to call 
such pastors as the Conference recommends” and in 
case such pastor is either unsuitable or unable to 
come, “Dr. Fjellstedt would select the most likely per- 
son,’ 

In accordance with the above resolution, a call was 
issued and forwarded by Fiellstedt, October 3, 1855, 
to Rev. O. C. T. Andrén, then serving as curate at 
Karlshamn.® In Andrén’s diary for August 6, 1855, 
we find the following entry: “This afternoon L. O. 
from Ringamala came and showed me a letter from 
America in which was mentioned that I and two others 
were proposed for the position of pastor in a newly 
organized congregation in Moline, Illinois. Search me, 
O God, and know my thoughts. Teach me to do Thy 
will; may Thy good spirit guide me in the right way.” 
Upon receiving the call and a letter from Fijellstedt, 
Andrén, after earnest prayer, sent an acceptance of 
the call to Fjellstedt in which he sets forth the motives 
which prompted him to go to America.’ 

Olof Christian Telemaque (Anderson) Andrén was 
born in Malmé, Sweden, September 21, 1824. His fath- 
er was Christian Anderson, a merchant; his mother, 
Johanna Malmquist. The father died in 1828, leaving 
the widow with two boys, the youngest only two years. 
Andrén’s childhood was marked by poverty and many 
hardships which put a stamp of deep seriousness, bor- 
dering on melancholy, on his character. The mother 
died February 9, 1830. “She died poor,” Andrén writes 
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in his autobiography, written for his children, “but I 
inherited from her the best that children can receive, 
prayers, the heavenly Father’s protection, and the 
Christian example of a good mother.” He was cared 
for by relatives, but did not always receive kind treat- 
ment. He early showed unusual gifts and a desire for 
study. He entered the so-called Latin School or Acade- 
my at Malmo in 1833, at the age of nine. During most 
of the eight years spent here, he lived on the charity 
of generous professors and other kindly folks. Gradu- 
ating in 1841 from the gymnasium (college), he was 
matriculated at the University of Lund in 1842. He 
served as tutor in cultured and wealthy families. Here 
the finer qualities of his character were called forth. 
He returned to Lund in 1845 to pursue theological 
studies. Having passed successfully the usual exam- 
inations, he was ordained December 19, 1847, by the 
80-year-old Bishop Wilhelm Faxe. Andrén was then 
only 23 years old.® 

According to the custom in the Church of Sweden, 
Andrén served as curate in different parishes, thus 
gaining a deepened experience in his calling as well 
as his own Christian life. It was especially under Prov- 
ost C. M. Westdahl, whose successor he later became, 
in the large parish of Karlshamn and Asarum, 1851- 
1856, that Andrén gained much experience in his 
calling and was prepared for the arduous work in 
America. Like Hasselquist, Andrén was influenced by 
the spiritual awakening then stirring in that part of 
Skane. Both men were closely akin in their religious 
viewpoints, Hasselquist the dominant, Andrén more 
timid. He has laid bare much of himself in diaries 
which he kept for many years.® 

In 1855 many emigrants passed through Karlshamn. 
Andrén visited these while they were waiting for 
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passage. His thoughts were thus directed toward the 
land in the West and prepared for the call that reached 
him October 3, 1855. 

In accepting the call, Andrén wrote to Fijellstedt: 
“The servants of God must—it is with them an inner 
compulsion—be sure of their calling not only as to 
the office but also as to the place of service, if they 
would have peace in an awakened conscience, com- 
fort in temptations, strength in the struggle. They must 
be untiring in whatever kind or number of hindrances 
that may appear, ready at any moment to give an 
account of their stewardship with joy; not run before 
they are called nor refuse because of threatening dif- 
ficulties, cross and suffering when the Lord calls.’ 
In a letter to Prof. E. G. Bring, his former teacher, An- 
drén sets forth his motives for accepting a call to 
America, but also points out the duty of the Church 
of Sweden toward her emigrated children. “The Luth- 
eran Church in Sweden,” he writes, “has through holy 
Baptism received into its communion our emigrated 
countrymen and thereby assumed the responsibility 
for their spiritual care and nurture. This responsibility 
she discharged as long as they remained in their home- 
land. Does this responsibility terminate at the borders 
of Sweden? Can she, like the State, absolve herself 
of her obligations because of neglected duties on their 
part, and can she, by blaming those who depart for 
what they in spiritual matters must be deprived of, 
look with indifference upon their departure and wash 
her hands in the waters that touch our shores and call 
herself innocent?” 

Having accepted the call,-he devoted the following 
months to necessary preparations. To avoid winter 
travel and to have more time to prepare for so long 
a journey and so serious a task, Andrén did not plan 
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to depart until in the spring of 1856. In the meantime, 
he also prepared for his marriage to Mathilda Pihl, 
the daughter of Nils H. Pihl, curate and organist in 
Ousby, and his wife Kristina K., née Langquist. The 
marriage took place May 26, 1856. Happy as was this 
occasion and as affectionately touching the farewell 
from his parishioners, the departure was saddened by 
the sudden death of his brother-in-law, Pastor Marten 
Pihl, with whom he had visited just a few days before. 
The day for the departure was set, and Andrén and > 
his bride had to start out on their long journey without 
awaiting the funeral services. 

The trip took them via Liibeck to Hamburg. Here 
they boarded the steamer Harmonia, July 1, 1856. In 
Andrén’s diary we find the words: “Cast thy burden 
upon the Lord, and he will sustain thee; He will never 
‘suffer the righteous to be moved” (Psalm 55:22). 
These and Psalm 37.5, “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord; trust also in him and he will bring it to pass” 
may well stand as a motto over Andrén’s entire life. 


It was not easy to leave the land of his birth for the 
New World. Reflections, full of deep feeling, are re- 
corded in his diary of the trip. “My homeland, how I 
love it, love it now more than ever; but nevertheless 
I love my calling more. In this the command of my 
Lord came to me to go to my countrymen out there. I 
was depressed, yet glad that evening when the sun for 
the last time greeted me from and brought greetings 
in return to my beloved fatherland.” Listening to the 
soft whisperings of the breeze he muses, “In memories 
of the past my mother country caressed me. My heart 
grew tender. But the will of the Lord was my goal; 
my call was a power in my heart through which I 
overcame my feelings and shall continue to overcome 
them.” As they approached the New World, he writes, 
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“Guide me, if it be Thy will, to the new home and 
make me Thy faithful servant. May Thy Spirit rest 
upon our beloved fatherland and may Thy Kingdom 
expand and increase also in the new world.” 


Andrén Takes Charge of the Moline Church 


Andrén and his party landed in New York, Friday, 
July 18, 1856. In his diary for that day he has noted 
Jeremiah 29.12, “Ye shall call upon me and ye shall 
go and pray unto me and I will harken unto you.” 
They set out on the 21st for the West and reached 
Chicago, July 26. Here they were affectionately re- 
ceived by Pastor Erland Carlsson, to whose congrega- 
tion Andrén preached several times during the visit. 


On July 31 they arrived in Moline. There is no 
mention of any welcome reception. The parsonage, 
which consisted of “four rooms, kitchen and cellar and 
a barn for two horses and two cows, if I ever get any,” 
writes Andrén, was under repair. Not until September 
16 could the pastor’s family move in. Andrén was well 
impressed with the town, already giving evidence of 
its future industrial importance. But he was not en- 
thusiastic over the lot of the immigrants. “It is pure 
folly,” he writes, “for anyone in comfortable circum- 
stances to leave his fatherland.” 

The prospects within the church were not promising. 
The work of Valentin and Bergenlund. had brought 
about confusion. The Baptists and the Methodists were 
using every means to win proselytes. The forces of 
worldliness and evil were attacking the church and 
pastor by all means short of physical violence. Want 
was ever lurking at the door. The pastor’s salary was 
to be $3.00 per male communicant and $2.00 per wom- 
an, and to be paid directly to the pastor.’° The pastor’s 
income from August 1857, to August 1858, was $444.95, 
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and his expenditures were $345.43, of which $30.00 was 
paid for a cow. The income for 1858-59 was only $364.67 
and the expenditures $291.99. Mrs. Andrén, a good 
musician, played the melodeon at the services for which 
she received two annual offerings amounting to $40.00" 
How the family could subsist on this is a miracle. No. 
wonder he was happy when friends gave him a new 
overcoat costing $15.00 as a Christmas present. “It 
came from the hand of my heavenly Father at the 
right time, for the one I had brought with me from 
Sweden was completely worn out,” he writes on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1860. At another time, some girls gave Mrs. 
Andrén $7.00 for a new coat. 

The original call issued by the Mississippi and Chi- 
cago Conferences, signed by L. P. Esbjérn and Paul 
Andersen, states: “The congregation in expectation 
of help from a Home Mission Society in America as- 
sures their pastor of an annual salary of $350.00." 
However, no such help was received and from An- 
drén’s own account book it appears that a large part 
of his income was in the form of individual gifts. 
According to the minutes of the congregational meet- 
ing, May 22, 1859, the total income for the year was 
$284.49 and expenditures $277.90, which, however, 
does not include pastor’s salary, paid to him directly. 


From Andrén’s account book we may check the 
cost of living at that time. A 16-pound ham cost $2.00; 
pork, 6 cents a pound; a barrel of wheat flour, $4.00; 
a bushel of corn, 25 cents; a load of hay, $3.25; a pair 
of shoes, $1.75; a pair of trousers and vest, $7.50. Con- 
siderable amounts were spent on transportation to 
conferences and on preaching tours. From the meager 
income, not a little went for charity. Before any insti- 
tutions had been organized among the Swedish immi- 
grants, a number of orphans were sent to Dr. Passa- 
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vant’s Orphan and School Farm at Zelienople, Penn., 
and contributions were made to it by our churches, 
amounting to more than a thousand dollars.'* Offer- 
ings were also made to missions, American Bible So- 
ciety and American Tract Society, temperance, the 
professorship at the Illinois State University at Spring- 
field, and other causes. ) 


With Andrén’s coming the congregation entered upon 
a period of growth and stability. The parsonage which 
had been bequeathed to the church by Abraham An- 
derson was improved; the church was enlarged by an 
addition of 14 feet; a church bell was secured for 

$50 and rung for the first time at the dedication of 
the church in 1857. Hasselquist comments on this: 
“May it never invite in vain to the house of the Lord. 
This is undoubtedly the first church bell in any Swed- 
ish church in this country, but we are confident it 
will not be the last.”’* Schools for Christian instruction 
were organized; “66 out of 75 children over six years 
of age could speak and read Swedish,” reports Andrén 
in 1859. With firmness and moderation church disci- 
pline was established. Persons guilty of gross offenses 
in morals or false teaching were called before the 
church council and if unrepentant publicly excom- 
municated according to the word of God (Matthew 
18. 15-17; Romans (16,17; 1 Corinthians 5.11) ff.). To 
insure proper order the sexton was given twenty spe- 
cific instructions, among which were these: “To start 
fire in cold weather; and open the windows in warm 
weather. To wind the church clock and set it by rail- 
road time. Regulations for ringing the church bell for 
high mass and at evening services. Admonition not to 
blow out the lights so as to crack the chimneys. To 
carry the melcdeon carefully from the parsonage to 
the church and back again after service. To keep the 
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gates in the fence closed so that the goats cannot get 
in.” But “his most important duty is at all times to show 
care and esteem for God and His Holy Word, His 
Sanctuary and His Servant.”® And for this his salary 
was $26 per year! 


Andrén also visited Rock Island when services were 
held in a German Lutheran Church. No congregation 
was organized here until 1870. Occasional services 
were also held at Fulton and New Boston. At Geneseo 
a congregation of thirty-two members was organized 
April 25, 1859. John Gustus, who had come here in 
1851, conducted services in a rented hall from about 
1855. A church lot was bought in 1856 for $100 and 
a small frame church, 32 by 24 feet was built for $350.'° 


Andrén’s services in Moline and the Scandinavian 
conferences were deeply appreciated, his gifts recog- 
nized, and his sanctified character highly respected. 
When it was decided at the organization of the Augus- 
tana Synod in 1860 to send a representative to Sweden 
to lay the cause and the needs of the newly established 
Augustana Seminary upon the hearts of the Swedish 
people, the choice fell upon Andrén as being well quali- 
fied to carry out this important mission. It was not 
easy for him to leave. He had won the affection of 
his people. Their spiritual welfare weighed on his 
heart. He loved the brethren whose missionary zeal 
he shared. To break up the home was hard. The 
thought of the long journey with a wife and two 
small children, the youngest only an infant, filled him 
with anxiety. But convinced the call was from God, 
he left the issue with Him. He preached his farewell 
sermon August 19, 1860, and after a touching leave- 
taking of his people he left with his family for Swe- 
den, August 21, making a short stop in Chicago. They 
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sailed from New York September 1, and arrived in 
Sweden the 19th. 


G. Peters was called to serve the Moline church 
during Andrén’s absence in Sweden. However, as An- 
drén, due to failing health, did not return to America 
in spite of the congregation’s urgent prayers, Peters 
continued to serve the Moline church until 1863. 
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ERLAND CARLSSON AND THE 
CHURCHES IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


iy the fall of 1847 an adventurer by the name of 

Gustaf Smith’ presented himself as a Lutheran pas- 
tor among the Scandinavians in Chicago and gained 
the confidence of many. Some sort of a congregation 
was formed, and a church building, 52 by 36 by 20 
feet, with a 70-foot tower, was started. To collect nec- 
essary funds Smith even made a trip to St. Louis, 
Missouri, and secured $600 from German Lutherans 
in gratitude for what “the sons of Sweden and their 
noble King Gustavus Adolphus had done for us Ger- 
mans in time of need, fought and bled for our freedom 
and the glorious confession of our church.” Soon, how- 
ever, Smith disappeared and with him much of the 
funds. The unfinished church was almost wrecked by 
a storm. The people were disillusioned and the organi- 
zation fell to pieces. Then Paul Andersen, pastor of a 
Norwegian Lutheran congregation, organized in 1848, 
secured the wrecked structure, repaired it and made 
it an inviting church. 


The Swedish remnant of the defunct Smith’s organi- 
zation and some Norwegians who did not favor Ander- 
sen’s pietism, were gathered by Captain P. von Schnei- 
dau and planned another congregation, March 5, 1849. 
A constitution was drawn up. It reads: “We, the under- 
signed, unite ourselves hereby... being members of 
the evangelical Lutheran Church, as it is established 
and maintained in our native lands in apostolic doc- 
trine and episcopal jurisdiction...into an evangelical 
Lutheran congregation under the name of St. Ans- 
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garius in communion with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America and the 
diocese of Illinois, whose constitution and canons we 
acknowledge and submit ourselves to, and whose lit- 
urgy and religious ceremonies we will use and observe 
as often as services are conducted among us in the 
English language.” At other services the Swedish and 
Norwegian languages should be alternatively used 
according to the respective Lutheran handbooks.’ 


The wording of this constitution was, of course, 
deceptive, calculated to bring the Swedes into the 
Episcopal Church under the pretext that this church 
was identical with the Church of Sweden. G. Unonius, 
then serving an Episcopal Church in Wisconsin, was 
called as pastor of the new congregation. He moved 
to Chicago in the spring of 1849. 

A number of Swedes joined this church, but were 
soon disillusioned when the true character of it was 
exposed by Drs. Passavant and Reynolds on their visit 
in Chicago in the summer of 1850. Unonius, however, 
was able to maintain the organization and build a 
church largely through aid from Episcopal churches 
in the East where some $5,000 was gathered. A dona- 
tion of $1,500 and a beautiful silver communion serv- 
ice was received from Jenny Lind. 

With the growing number of immigrants, the need 
of a Swedish Lutheran Church in Chicago was felt. 
During Hasselquist’s stay in Andersen’s home in 1852, 
it was agreed that he should at the earliest opportunity 
come to organize a Swedish congregation. 

The immediate occasion was that a considerable 
number of Swedes had joined the Norwegian church. 
A company of emigrants from Wastergotland had 
arrived in Chicago in 1852, but for some reason had 
been taken to Sheboygan and left on the pier without 
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food or shelter for two days. In their utter helplessness 
they boarded the steamer on its return to Chicago and 
were hospitably received by some Norwegian families. 


Paul Andersen ministered to them and many joined 
his church. 


There is some reason to believe that the suggestion 
had been made to Hasselquist that Chicago would 
be a more fruitful field for him than Galesburg. A 
letter dated December 19, 1852, was addressed to 
him, signed by a large number, urging him to come 
and “remain in Chicago several weeks.’® That Hassel- 
quist had given some thought to the idea may be im- 
plied from a letter written by Esbjorn, December 4, 
1852, in which he urges Hasselquist not to remove 
to Chicago as Galesburg was in greater need of his 
services. “A drinking and swearing Swedish pastor 
in Chicago cannot do much harm,” he writes, evidently 
referring to Unonius. If Hasselquist should go to 
Chicago, Esbjorn felt “his labors of three years [in 
Galesburg] would all be for naught, as the attacks 
of the sects are greater here. We must retain what 
we have gained.’ 

In January 1853, the first meeting of the Mississippi 
Conference of the Synod of Northern Illinois was 
held in Moline, Illinois. Following this meeting Hassel- 
quist went to Chicago, traveling by stage part of the 
way. At a meeting in the Norwegian church, January 
16, 1853, Hasselquist, assisted by Andersen, organized 
the Immanuel Lutheran Church with eighty members. 
In a letter to Dr. P. Fjellstedt, dated January 17, Has- 
selquist describes this important meeting.’ The letter 
also included a call for a pastor with authority for 
Fjellstedt to make the selection. The call was directed 
to Rev. Erland Carlsson, pastor at Lessebo, in the 
diocese of Vaxio. 
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Erland Carlsson was born August 24, 1822, in the 
parish of Elghult, Smaland, Sweden. His parents were 
Carl Jonson and Stina Carlsdotter, pious, industrious, 
and respected farmers. Erland learned to read early 
and was taught his catechism at the “knees of his 
mother at the spinning wheel or the loom.” On Sat- 
urdays he recited his lessons before his father. When 
Erland was ten years old, his father died. A deep re- 
ligious spirit was maintained in the home. Thus the 
foundation was laid for his future calling. His confir- 
mation further enriched his spiritual experience in 
a deepened consciousness of sin, but also of peace and 
joy. The early death of his father added a ncte of 
seriousness and responsibility beyond his years. 


He now felt a desire to become a minister. He found 
little encouragement from his pastor. By reading a 
book by A. H. Francke on the subject of prayer, “what 
he had learned in the Catechism, the hymnal and in 
the Bible became to him prayers and thanksgiving, 
prayer books, from which he daily received heavenly 
treasures as from a gold mine.” 

The influence of the well-known revival preacher, 
Peter L. Sellergren, was widespread in these parts 
at that time. Carlsscn went to him to seek advice. 
His advice was: “If the desire to become a minister 
continues after patient waiting on the Lord, then accept 
it as God’s will and don’t be concerned about means; 
for what God wants done, He will also provide time, 
gifts, and means.” 

Carlsson now had a stepfather, who disapproved 
of the boy’s desire to attend school. But nevertheless 
he found an opportunity to begin studies, which were 
continued under many difficulties. By September 1843, 
he was ready to enter the University of Lund. From 
Esaias Tegner, then Bishop of Vaxid, he received a 
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license to preach. His first sermon was preached in 
his home church in the summer of 1844. In the spring 
of 1848 he finished his theological studies with highest 
honors and a small stipend after suffering much from 
poverty and sickness at the University. On his way 
home from the University he visited O. C. T. Andrén 
at Ousby, a schoolmate from student days at Lund. 
Little did they realize that they were to be compan- 
ions in the work of laying the foundation of the Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church in America. 

Carlsson was ordained May 17, 1849, in the Cathe- 
dral at Vaxio by Bishop C. Isak Heurlin. He was to 
serve in the industrial establishment of Lessebo, on 
a call from Count Cederstrom. He was an earnest 
evangelical preacher and the result was a spiritual 
awakening that spread in wide circles. This was, how- 
ever, displeasing to many, especially among the world- 
ly, but also among pastors who were unsympathetic 
toward “readers” (lésare) and revivals. The result 
was that he was sent from one place to another. He 
also preached vigorously against intemperance, which 
did not improve his standing with the authorities. Any 
promotion to a more permanent position was under 
the circumstances not to be thought of. The doors 
seemed closed. Then came the call from America. 

When the Immanuel Lutheran Church in Chicago 
was organized in January 1853, it had been suggested 
that a Rev. J. P. Dahlstedt, Hoffmantorp, Sweden, be 
called. However, since it was uncertain whether he 
would accept, no name was inserted in the call, which 
was sent to Dr. P. Fjellstedt with the request. that if 
Dahlstedt was not available, he present the call to a 
pastor who in his judgment might be suitable and 
willing to come. As if in answer to prayer a message 
came from Carlsson just as Fjellstedt was meditating 
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upon whom he should call. He inserted Carlsson’s name 
in the call and forwarded it to him. 

The call came as a surprise to Carlsson. Realizing 
the great need among the emigrants in America, he 
accepted the call after securing necessary dismissal 
and royal permission to emigrate on a six-year leave 
of absence. 

Preparations were soon made. On May 29th, he 
preached his farewell sermon in Elghult. On June 3rd, 
he preached at a service in the Kalmar Cathedral, 
following which he left in the company of 176 emi- 
grants on the steamer Gautjod. Having said farewell 
to his stepfather, Erland Danielson, he spoke to the 
gathered crowd: “Farewell in Jesus’ Name! We will 
meet at the throne of grace and the gate of heaven.” 


The route to America was by way of Liibeck, Ham- 
burg, Hull, and Liverpool, then by the steamer St. 
Patrick to New York..There was much sickness on 
beard. Thirty passengers died. Carlsson and his com- 
pany kept up good courage by religious services and 
singing. In the meantime he studied the English lan- 
guage. On August 13th they reached New York, con- 
tinued on the 16th by way of Albany and Buffalo, and 
arrived in Chicago on the 22nd. Here he was welcomed 
by members of his future charge and entertained in 
the home of Ivar Lawson. 

The prospects that confronted Carlsson were not 
bright. Only eight families and twenty single persons 
remained of the original members. Some had gone 
elsewhere, others had joined some other church. “There 
was not a single family in the congregation that could 
receive the pastor.” He rented two small rooms with 
a Norwegian family at ten dollars per month for room 
and board. The people were too poor to pay any sal- 
ary. But Carlsson was not discouraged. He wrote as 
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his motto in the church records: “Relying upon divine 
assistance I am determined to declare the truth openly 
and faithfully, whatever difficulties may be thrown 
in’ my way.’ 

Of the organization meeting in 1853 no minutes had 
been kept, no constitution had been adopted, no officers 
had been elected. All that was done was to propose 
to the people present “the condition on which members 
may be received and the Lutheran character of the 
congregation,’ and to secure their signatures. At the 
annual meeting held January 27, 1854, a resumé of 
the first meeting was presented and a report of the 
period since Pastor Carlsson’s arrival. The financial 
statement shows receipts of $21.90 and an expenditure 
of $11.93. There was no fixed salary for the pastor. He 
depended entirely on voluntary gifts. His first Christ- 
mas offering amounted to $18.75; in 1854 to $116; in 
1855 to $180; in 1856 to $240. 

At the 1854 meeting a constitution was presented by 
Carlsson. This proposal is of special interest since 
it was inserted almost verbatim in the constitution for 
congregations adopted by the Mississippi Conference 
in 1857, which in its essential parts was later adopted 
by the Augustana Synod.’ . 

The services of the congregation were held in the 
Norwegian church on Sunday afternoons. When the 
Norwegians had outgrown this church and built a 
new one, the Swedes bought the old church and an 
adjoining lot for $2,500.8 A schoolhouse was also built,° 
costing $558.89. These buildings came to have historic 
interest later. Besides being used for their specific 
purposes, they also housed the Swedish Lutheran Pub- 
lication Society in 1859, and in 1860 became the first 
home for the Augustana Seminary.’® To make room 
for the Publication Society, it was necessary to raise 
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the church ten feet and put a stone foundation under 
it. The work was “to be done by members of the 
church at a daily wage of $1.12% for carpenters and 
$1.00 for digging work.” ) 

Finances were difficult. Not until in 1857 was the 
pastor’s salary fixed at $350 plus $150 received from 
the Lutheran Home Missionary Society in Baltimore. 
The financial crisis of 1857 drove many out into the 
country “where they could sustain themselves by 
planting corn and potatoes.” In the city men were 
“walking up and down the streets with a sawbuck 
cn their backs and ax in their hands looking for a 
job.” To pay for the improvements of the church 
property, a loan of $750 was secured from the Scan- 
dinavian Professorship Fund at Springfield, Ilinois.'? 


The year 1854, the “cholera year,” was especially 
devastating in Chicago. Caring for the sick and dying 
taxed the pastor’s strength to the utmost. One-tenth 
of the church’s membership succumbed to the plague. 
It was estimated that of the immigrants arriving that 
year two-thirds died.1* Incoming trains and boats to 
Chicago carried cargoes of death. Those who were 
well enough were sent to other places but often carried 
the plague with them. It was a year of indescribable 
suffering.’ Carlsson labored to exhaustion to give 
aid to the suffering. His home became a veritable hos- 
pital. 

In regard to membership in the church the pioneer 
pastors were confronted with a difficult dilemma. 
Should the door be open wide so that all who could 
present church letters from Sweden should be ad- 
mitted, or should the door be made so narrow that 
only those who could profess themselves converted 
Christians should be admitted? On the one hand was 
Unonius and the St. Ansgarius Church; on the other, 
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the Methodists and the sects generally. Erland Carls- 
son found a middle way. Members were received, after 
their application had been approved by the Church 


Council, by answering affirmatively the following 
question: 


“Since you have been born and nurtured in the 
Lutheran Church we will not require of you a new 
confession of faith. We only desire to know whether 
you also in this country will hold fast to our old and 
imperishable faith and doctrine. In the name of the 
congregation, I therefore ask you, if you will sincerely 
remain faithful to the confession you have already 
made before the altar of God and in conformity to 
it faithfully adhere to the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

“Do you promise to faithfully observe the duties 
to which this confession in general and your member- 
ship in this church especially obligate you?” 

So favorably was this principle and formulation 
received that it was accepted almost word for word 
in the constitution of 1857 and later by the Augustana 
Synod. 

Carlsson was a conservative, though a child of the 
religious awakening in Sweden. In his services he 
followed the Swedish Church Handbook, used the 
clerical garb with cape and bands, and the official 
hymnal of 1819. As a compromise and in the interest 
of unity of practice “an agreement was arrived at 
among the pastors to discard the cape but retain the 
‘ministerial coat and bands and to use the handbook, 
no matter what Episcopalians and Methodists may 
say.”?> Due to objections by some “Norrland-readers” 
(Hedbergians) who rejected the “new books” as 
rationalistic, a revision of the “Psalmbok” by J. H. 
Thomander and P. Wieselgren (1849) was eventually 
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used and became the accepted hymnal of the Synod. 
These “readers” also retained the practice of “exor- 
cism” or the renouncing of the devil and all his works, 
in the baptismal formula. To satisfy them Carlsson 
made a slight change in the ritual to make it read:'® 
“The merciful and Eternal God...deliver thee from 
the power of Sin and Satan.” Later the word “dark- 
ness” was substituted for “Satan.” Confirmation and 
other ministerial acts were performed in accordance 
with the Swedish Church Handbook. Instruction of 
the children in parochial school was undertaken ser- 
iously from the beginning in the Chicago church, and 
was maintained here longer than in most places in 
the Synod. E. Norelius was the first schoolteacher in 
the Immanuel Church and A. Andreen and M. Munter 
also served as teachers.’ 


The question of discipline was always a problem in 
the pioneer churches. The people unused to such pro- 
cedures, resented being subjected to strict rules of 
personal conduct. But it became necessary if the church 
was to remain a leaven in the community. In 1854 the 
congregation, therefore, adopted a paragraph in its 
constitution that any person guilty of “forsaking, 
misrepresenting or openly opposing the holy faith and 
doctrine of the congregation, or who is guilty of an 
ungodly life such as drunkenness, immorality, pro- 
fanity, desecration of the Sabbath, quarrelsomeness, 
slander or any other action that causes public offense 
and grief to the congregation” shall be subject to dis- 
cipline by the church council according to Matthew 
18. 15-18 and 1 Corinthians 5.11.18 The minutes of 
the church give evidence that this was no dead letter.’® 

Through the earnest preaching of the Word and the 
chastening of outward circumstances the congregation 
experienced repeated revivals and seasons of spiritual 
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refreshing. Prayer meetings with devotional readings 
and hymn singing were held, and a strong missionary 
interest was awakened. Immigrants who remained in 
Chicago for a shorter or longer time before going to 
other points carried with them the spiritual influence 
of Carlsson and the Immanuel Church. 


Erland Carlsson was not married when he arrived 
in America. The first two years he lived in private 
homes. Frequent callers and increasing duties made 
the arrangement quite inconvenient for all concerned. 
Among the charter members of the church was Eva 
Charlotte Anderson who had come to America in 1851 
in company with her parents. She is described as a 
woman endowed with “a good judgment, friendly spir- 
it, sincere piety and interest in the cause of the Lord 
and human welfare,” virtues which she found many 
opportunities to exercise. She was married to Erland 
Carlsson in 1855. The parsonage served “both as an 
immigrant home and a hospital.” “No parsonage,” 
writes Dr. C. M. Ranseen, “has been so great a refuge 
for the sick and needy as that of the Immanuel 
Church.” Of the eight children born to the Carlssons, 
the daughter Emmy, who married Carl A. Evald, suc- 
cessor to Carlsson as pastor in Immanuel, was destined 
to play an important part in the Augustana Church. 
Mrs. Carlsson died in the home of Mrs. Evald, July 
Ted 911,79 

It is hard for us to realize the difficulties Carlsson 
had to contend with in his efforts to establish a Luth- 
eran Church among the Swedes in Chicago. Through 
this place passed the great stream of immigrants. 
Among them were dissolute, rough, and ungodly char- 
acters. As Carlsson was fearless in his denunciation of 
sin “there were occasions when worldly young men 
went to Carlsson’s church for the express purpose of 
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disturbing the services; windows were broken, doors: 
kicked open and tin pans beaten.’”?? 


Carlsson and his work were also attacked by a 
Swedish newspaper, Den Svenska Republikanen i 
Norra Amerika,’?? whose editor, Svante Cronsioe, took 
every occasion to publish scurrilous articles against 
the Lutheran Church and its pastors. The unscrupu- 
lous, proselyting efforts of G. Unonius, Methodists, 
and Baptists created confusion and strife. The social 
club, “Svea,” organized by O. G. Lange in 1857, sup- 
posedly cultural in character but in reality anti- 
churchly, added to the difficulties. 


Among other evils Carlsson had to contend with 
was the flock of unscrupulous sharks and runners that 
preyed upon the unsuspecting immigrants and under 
the guise of land agents defrauded them. To warn 
against these dangers Carlsson wrote a Guide for 
Emigrants, published in Sweden in 1854.?° 


Carlsson’s labors were not confined to the church 
in Chicago. He visited also settlements of Swedes in 
Illinois, Indiana and Minnesota. He was gifted with 
a sound, practical judgment, and business ability, 
which is made evident in his church management as 
well as in his relation to the publication enterprise of 
the young churches and the Synod of Northern IIli- 
nois. We shall have occasion to deal with these matters 
in following chapters. 
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ST. CHARLES, GENEVA, AND 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


N adventurer by the name of Nils Johnson! had 
assumed leadership among the Swedes in St. 
Charles and brought about the erection of a “Scandi- 
navian Lutheran meeting house” in 1852. Both the 
Episcopalian Unonius and the Methodists sought to 
organize a congregation here and secure the property, 
but without success. In January 1853, Hasselquist and 
Paul Andersen visited St. Charles, held services there, 
and on January 21st organized a Scandinavian Luth- 
eran congregation with thirty-four members. Hassel- 
quist again visited St. Charles on the 24th and held 
communion services when no less than seventy re- 
ceived communion. On the same day Hasselquist also 
visited Elgin. In the fall of 1853 Erland Carlsson visited 
St. Charles. He was to hold services there on the first 
Sunday of each month. The little “meeting house” soon 
proved too small and it became necessary to build a 
new church. Because of a faulty title, the congregation 
was unable to realize anything on the old property. 
In the meantime, many of the members had moved to 
Geneva. The plan to build in St. Charles was aban- 
doned, and at a meeting, November 22, 1854, the con- 
gregation decided to buy a building in Geneva for 
$2,000. This building had originally been a court house, 
27 by 45 by 19 feet, but was soon altered into a spacious 
church. The members residing in St. Charles joined 
those in Geneva in raising the necessary funds, pledg- 
ing each a month’s wages or income (from 15 to 50 
dollars) .? 
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The new church was dedicated May 8-12, 1856. The 
church is described as constructed of stone with round 
arched windows, and with a seating capacity of 300 
It was a festive occasion. Present were Esbjorn, Hassel- 
quist, Erland Carlsson, E. Norelius, and Bergenlund. 
Dr. S. W. Harkey of the Illinois State University was 
present and preached three times. The spirit of the 
congregation may be judged by the fact that besides an 
offering of $160 for the church, a sum of $190 was 
subscribed for the Scandinavian professorship at the 
Illinois State University.? “The church was lighted 
with six large oil lamps and numerous candles. The 
high ceiling and rounded arched windows made this 
church more Swedish than is usual in this country.” 


Erland Carlsson and his assistant in Chicago, A. 
Andreen, continued to serve the church and hold serv- 
ices there the first Sunday of each month. On other 
Sundays a deacon would conduct services and read a 
sermon from a postil. Meetings were also held in the 
homes. A revival was experienced in 1857 and 1859 
which nearly occasioned a split in the congregation. 
Only the firm but tactful attitude of Carlsson averted 
this. 

The first Swedish minister to visit Rockford > seems 
to have been G. Unonius, probably in 1852. Methodist 
preachers also visited Rockford but no congregation 
was organized. Erland Carlsson visited Rockford in 
the fall of 1853. He had attended a meeting in Gales- 
burg, October 13-16, and was on his way to Minnesota 
by boat. But fearing the Mississippi would freeze over, 
the season being late, he left the boat at Galena and 
came to Rockford and held services there. 

At the meeting of the Chicago-Mississippi Confer- 
ence in Chicago, January 4-9, 1854, a Mr. John Lund- 
beck was present as representative from the Swedes 
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in Rockford with a petition for pastoral visits and 
services. In response to this petition Erland Carlsson 
was delegated by the Conference to visit Rockford, 
with the result that on January 15, 1854, “the Scan- 
dinavian Ev. Lutheran Congregation of Rockford”’ 
was organized with 77 members, 32 being children. A 
constitution, the same as that of the Immanuel Church, 
Chicago, was adopted, and officers elected. Pastor 
Carlsson and his assistant, A. Andreen, were to hold 
services in Rockford four Sundays a year and the first 
Monday of each month. 


The first annual meeting was held March 5, 1855. 
The income for the year had been $10.49. In the fall 
of the same year the little group decided to build a 
church. A. Andreen, who had been granted a license 
by the Synod of Northern Illinois that year, served 
the congregation and labored successfully in gathering 
money for the proposed church. In a letter to Norel- 
ius, July 27, 1855, he reports that $700 was subscribed 
and a lot bought for $325. Norelius visited Rockford 
in the fall of the same year and found the Swedes 
there “poor and living in shabby houses on the east 
side of the river,” but “they were full of hope and 
happy in expectation of better times. They were very 
eager to hear the Word of God. On Sunday we held 
services in a school house in which many window panes 
were broken; it was cold and uncomfortable, but all 
were glad to have some place to meet.’”® 

On October 2, 1855, the congregation in Rockford 
sent a petition to the Synod of Northern Illinois, which 
was meeting in Waverly, asking that a pastor be se- 
cured for them, preferably A. Andreen, who, while 
completing his studies at the Illinois State University 
at Springfield, had served them as a licenciate and 
Erland Carlsson’s assistant. Upon the call of the Rock- 
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ford congregation Andreen was ordained and came 
to Rockford, August 18, 1856. He received financial 
aid for a couple of years from the American Home 
Missionary Society.’ In November, four months after 
Andreen’s arrival, a new church was dedicated. Has- 
selquist, who presided at the dedication, describes the 
church as being 45 by 28 by 28 feet, beautifully lo- 
cated, overlooking the river, “the nicest church the 
Swedes yet own in America.” The interior was at- 
tractively decorated, with both chancel, floor and 
aisles covered with carpets. Church and lot had cost 
$1,600. This church was used until 1870 when a new 
brick church was built. In 1856 a parochial school 
was started. The church prospered under Andreen’s 
leadership. In 1859 the membership was nearly 100 
and attendance at worship services ranged from 150 
to 200. A Sunday school with fifty members was 
“taught by teachers from the Congregational Church 
as there was none among the Swedes who could teach 
in English.” Nor did Andreen limit his work to Rock- 
ford. He visited Elgin, Sycamore, and DeKalb where 
a few Swedes had settled, and in 1858 he helped re- 
organize the Lutheran Church at Attica, Indiana, with 
its fifty members. 


In the early ’50’s a number of Swedes, mainly rail- 
road workers, settled in Pecatonica some fourteen 
miles from Rockford. Erland Carlsson and A. Andreen 
visited the place in 1857 and organized a congregation. 
A small frame church, 36 by 24 feet, was built, costing 
$600. At the dedication of the little church in October 
the same year Dr. S. W. Harkey from the Illinois 
State University at Springfield was present. Andreen 
met considerable opposition from persons who ob- 
jected to his earnest preaching against drunkenness 
and worldliness, but many heard him gladly. The 
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membership remained small, numbering only twenty- 
four in 1860. : 

Pastor Andrew Andreen ® was born in Grenna par- 
ish, Sweden, September 10, 1827. His father, whose 
name was Anderson, was a crofter in poor circum- 
stances. He died while Andreen was quite young. In 
his childhood Andreen suffered many hardships. When 
only twelve years old he was apprenticed to a tailor 
and received only the barest necessities in food and 
clothes. Having learned his trade, he fared better. He 
had a sociable nature and an attractive appearance. 
Therefore he won friends easily. 

In 1849, when he was 21, he experienced a religious 
awakening. With this change came also a desire to 
serve the Lord in some other calling. His education 
had been meager, but he was endowed with a good 
intellect and the ability to express himself well. He 
now determined to study and in 1851 passed an exam- 
ination as a schoolteacher. He served for a time as 
a private teacher in the family of Baron Hermelin, 
Dr. Fjellstedt’s son-in-law, at Gripenberg. 


In 1853 Andreen decided to come to America. In 
New York he was for some time associated with O. 
Hedstrom and the Methodists. But in 1854 he was 
called to become assistant to Erland Carlsson in 
Chicago. He gladly accepted the call, stating “while I 
appreciate the kindness I have met here [i.e. among 
the Methodists], I long to get away from here. My 
conscience bears me witness that I have remained 
faithful to the confessions of my dear, old church. 
I have not joined any church here.” 

Andreen came to Chicago in April 1854, and became 
a great help to Carlsson, especially during the cholera 
year. He received a license from the Northern Illinois 
Synod as catechist and served diligently as missionary 
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and helper to the immigrants in their spiritual and 
physical needs. 

In the fall of 1854 he went to the Illinois State Uni- 
versity at Springfield, serving as Carlsson’s assistant 
during vacation periods. He was formally ordained as 
pastor September 12, 1856, on a call to the church in 
Rockford. In 1860 he moved to Attica, Indiana, also 
serving the churches at Baileytown (Porter) and 
LaPorte. 

Gustaf Peters *° was born in Aseda parish, Smaland, 
Sweden, January 4, 1832. His parents were Peter 
Emanuel Anderson and Eva Jacobson. He suffered 
much in his childhood because of poverty. He was 
early put to hard work and his only schooling was in 
the home where the mother taught him to read. At 
nine years he knew his catechism and many hymns. 
He was confirmed in 1847, and passed through a deep 
religious experience in his youth. He began to study 
privately in 1848 at Elghult, Smaland, and was ad- 
mitted to a teachers’ seminary in Kalmar in 1854, 
where he took the required examinations June 15, 
1856. 

Through his acquaintance with Erland Carlsson, 
Peters received a call from him to come to America. 
Before making the trip, however, he attended Fijell- 
stedt’s and Ahlberg’s Missionary institutes from the 
end of 1857 to the beginning of 1858. When Ahlberg 
in 1858 opened his school for colporteurs in Smaland, 
he offered Peters a position as teacher. Peters accepted 
and remained there one year. He came to America 
in 1859, arriving in Chicago on August 26th where 
he was cordially welcomed by his old friend, Erland 
Carlsson. “I now became his helper,” writes Peters, 
“and felt good in his company and that of his dear 
family. I travelled around to the places under his 
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care, mostly Geneva, where I felt much at home in 
the company of Christians.” He attended a conference 
meeting at Geneva, August 31, 1859, where he met 
for the first time the church leaders, Hasselquist, 
Jonas Swensson, O. C. T. Andrén, and Esbjérn. “None 
of them impressed me so much,” he writes, “as O. C. 
T. Andrén. I thought that holiness. permeated his 
whole being, although he was dressed in a very simple 
coat.” At a meeting of the Northern Illinois Synod, 
in Chicago, September 8, 1859, Peters received a li- 
cense to preach. 

On November 14, 1859, Peters visited Rockford 
for the first time, little realizing that it was here he 
was to lay down his greatest labors. Peters attended 
the conference meeting in Chicago, April 23-27, 1860, 
and the organization of the Augustana Synod at Jef- 
ferson Prairie, Clinton, Wisconsin, at which time he 
was also ordained (June 10). Because O. C. T. An- 
drén was sent as the Synod’s representative to Swe- 
den in 1860, Peters was called to serve in Moline 
during his absence. He was called to Rockford in 
1863. 

Erland Carlsson and his assistants also extended 
their labors into Indiana, where a number of small 
groups of Swedes had settled. A Methodist pastor, S. 
B. Newman, was probably the first Swedish preacher 
to visit these places. In 1854 Erland Carlsson and 
A. Andreen held services at West Point, and on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1855, Erland Carlsson organized “the Swed- 
ish Evangelical Lutheran Church in Indiana,” 
embracing a number of scattered preaching places 
including West Point, Attica, Yorktown, Montmor- 
ency and LaFayette. A constitution was adopted, 
substantially the same as that of the Immanuel 
Church in Chicago." 
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In April 1855, E. Norelius came to Indiana on the 
recommendation of the Chicago-Mississippi Confer- 
ence. Services were held generally in borrowed 
churches. Traveling to different points was difficult, 
and living conditions most primitive. The Methodists 
tried to discredit the work of Lutheran pastors since 
they wore the clerical “cape and bands” according 
to Swedish custom. Norelius wore neither, but says, 
“I bought both cape and bands and wore them as long 
as the Methodists preached about it. I laid them aside 
as soon as they kept quiet about the matter. There 
are times when one must hold on to the adiaphora 
in order not to deny the truth.”?? 


The people were simple, hospitable and friendly, 
much in the manner of the homeland. The pastor’s 
salary was on the voluntary basis with some aid from 
the Lutheran Home Missionary Society of the General 
Synod.#? The combined membership was 125 com- 
municants and 172 children. A parochial school was 
begun with J. Engberg from Chicago as teacher, but 
was soon given up for lack of support. The Sunday 
schools did not fare much better. 

The price of land was rising and the immigrants 
were generally too poor to buy. This and other reasons 
caused many to think of moving elsewhere where 
cheaper land was available. Probably at the sugges- 
tion of Norelius a delegation was send to Minnesota 
to select a place for a settlement. The result was that 
many moved to Minnesota and settled in various 
places, mostly at Vista and Vasa. In May 1856, Norel- 
ius moved to Red Wing and Vasa, Minnesota. The 
Swedes who remained in Indiana gathered mostly 
in and around Attica which offered the best prospects 
for the future. 

Norelius again assumed charge of the church in 
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Indiana in December 1858. He was then editor of 
Hemlandet and lived in Chicago. He served as regular 
pastor from October 1859, to October 1860. The church 
was completed during 1859 and dedicated on Christ- 
mas Day. It was a frame building 50 by 34 feet, with 
a tower, and had a seating capacity of 250 persons. 
The total cost was $2,000. The dedication was made 
especially festive by the presence of Drs. Esbjorn 
and Harkey from the Illinois State University in 
Springfield. 

Norelius’ work was greatly appreciated, but his 
salary was only $28.00 per month out of which he had 
to pay his own house rent. Through the influence of 
his friend, Dr. A. W. Passavant, he received $125 from 
the Lutheran Home Missionary Society in Baltimore. 


A parochial school was maintained during the fall 
and winter of 1858-1859 with M. Munter as teacher. 
A Sunday school was also begun. 

In September 1856, Dr. Hasselquist made a short 
visit to Indiana. Among the places visited were La- 
Porte and Baileytown in the northern part of the 
state some forty miles from Chicago where a number 
of Swedes had established themselves.1* Norelius 
gives the number in 1859 as follows: 20 families, 
consisting of 76 persons, 15 single men and 6 single 
women, total 97. They were industrious, honest, and 
moderately prosperous. 

Pastor E. Carlsson had made occasional visits to 
LaPorte. Eager to have a church, the people organized 
a congregation on September 17, 1857, and decided to 
buy a lot. In October 1857, another meeting was held 
at which Erland Carlsson was present, and it was 
resolved to build a frame church, 45 by 28 by 16 feet. 
The church was ready for use in the summer of 1858. 
It had cost $600 of which two-thirds had been sub- 
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scribed by Americans. The church was dedicated 
August 26, 1860, during a meeting of the Chicago 
Conference. Pastor Esbjorn preached at the Sunday 
service, Pastor Hasselquist delivered the address, 
and Pastor Erland Carlsson and E. Norelius took 
part in the dedication service.'® The congregation now 
had a church, but no pastor. 

The church at LaPorte, as well as that at Bailey- 
town, was served by Erland Carlsson during part 
of 1860, then by A. Andreen, who was located in 
Attica, and by other pastors and theological students. 
Not until 1873, when G. Lundahl took charge, did 
the congregation secure a resident pastor. It is not 
surprising therefore that in 1860 the congregation had 
only twenty-eight communicants. 

The Baileytown colony, the present Porter, was 
first visited by Erland Carlsson and his assistant, A. 
Andreen, probably in 1855. The people were not very 
religious, but in 1857 Carlsson succeeded in organiz- 
ing a congregation. An old store building was bought 
and made into a church. It was “long and narrow and 
with very low ceiling.” In 1861 A. Andreen became 
resident pastor at Porter and a new church and par- 
sonage were built. The old church and a small ceme- 
tery are still the property of the congregation. 
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KARLY CHURCHES IN MINNESOTA 


CuIsAco LAKE 


N a letter to Eric Norelius, September 7, 1851, Per 
Anderson, leader in the Chisago Lake settlement, 
writes: “In the matter of church I must say that it 
is quite depressing here as there are so few, almost 
no one, with whom to speak about the unmerited 
grace in Christ. For this reason there are no dissen- 
sions in religious matter, but everything is as though 
dead, but I trust in the Lord that He will soon estab- 
lish a congregation here.’ 

Before leaving Sweden, the group of which Ander- 
son and Norelius and some 107 others were members 
had planned to establish a colony in America, and 
. had asked Anders Wiberg, who was favorably known 
to them as a pious pastor (lisare prast) to be their 
pastor. But as he could not come, they had arranged 
with Gustaf Palmquist, a schoolteacher and religious 
leader, to come, which he did in 1851. When Anderson 
learned that Palmquist had arrived in America, he 
was anxious to have him come to Minnesota. In the 
meantime the group at Chisago Lake held religious 
services either outdoors or in Anderson’s little cabin. 
In the summer of 1852, in the hope of meeting Palm- 
quist, Anderson made a trip to Lansing, Iowa, on the 
Mississippi, where a few friends had settled. Here 
he learned that Palmquist had become a Baptist. This 
was to Anderson and many others a great disappoint- 
ment for they had placed great confidence in him. 
Although Anderson was disturbed, he did not waver 
in his faith. He writes: “I hold my infant baptism as 
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fully valid because of the command and promise of 
Christ; if any children in our neighborhood are born 
I consider it my duty to have them baptized without 
delay, since the Bible clearly states ‘except ye be born 
of the water and the Spirit ye cannot enter the King- 
dom of God.’’” It so turned out that the first child 
to be baptized in the settlement was Anderson’s own 
daughter Christina, Anderson himself administering 
the sacrament. 


In September 1852, G. Unonius, rector of the St. 
Ansgarius Episcopal Church in Chicago, visited Chi- 
sago Lake and other places in Minnesota. He held 
communion services among them, warned them 
against sects, and strongly urged his Episcopal views. 
Unonius was evidently impressed with the possibili- 
ties in Minnesota and promised to direct immigrants 
there. He also promised to secure a pastor for them; 
in fact, he was himself willing to come. But Anderson 
was not favorably impressed. In a letter to E. Norel- 
ius, dated February 9, 1853, he writes: “I have again 
had a letter from Unonius. He offers to become our 
pastor next fall. I have not answered it but I say 
frankly, that I for my part don’t want it, although I 
know that most of the people around here favor him.’ 
Unonius made a trip to Sweden in 1853, but nothing 
came of his promise to secure a pastor for Chisago 
Lake, nor is there any record of further visits by 
Unonius in these parts. 

The settlement was also visited by Carl Peter Ag- 
relius,t a former pastor in Sweden, who arrived in 
Boston in 1848. He had attempted to establish a con- 
gregation in New York but failed. Under the influence 
of O. Hedstrém he joined the Methodists, served un- 
der Jonas Hedstrém at Victoria, Illinois, and later in 
Minnesota. 
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A large number of settlers came to Minnesota in 
1853, and among them some who had come over on 
the same ship as Erland Carlsson. He had evidently 
promised them that he would visit Minnesota. E. 
Norelius states that Carlsson planned to visit Minne- 
sota in the fall of 1853. A Daniel Peterson had invited 
him to stay at his home and had promised that travel 
expenses would be paid. But Carlsson got only as far 
as Galena as the season was late. He went from there 
to Rockford. In the meantime a certain layman, A. 
M. Dahlhjelm, seems to have exercised the role of 
pastor, for in a letter to Carlsson, February 4, 1854, 
he writes: “I have now preached the gospel for this 
little Christian group about a year and a half every 
Sunday and holiday according to the faith of our 
fathers and have used the Swedish Church Handbook. 
During this time I have baptized five children and 
conducted one funeral.”® He had received a collection 
of $6.69 at the Christmas morning service. He joined 
in welcoming Carlsson, but he later seems to have 
lost interest in the work after a congregation was 
organized. 


Carlsson kept his promise and visited Minnesota 
in May 1854. He made a short stop in St. Paul, holding 
a service on May 6th for a few Scandinavians who had 
organized themselves February 26, 1854, into a sort 
of Scandinavian Lutheran congregation. Carlsson evi- 
dently made preliminary arrangement for a more 
permanent organization. At a meeting, May 12, 1854, 
Carlsson organized a congregation at Chisago Lake. 
The same constitution that he had prepared for the 
church in Chicago was adopted. In a letter to Dr. P. 
Fjellstedt, dated July 10, 1854, Carlsson writes, “I 
stayed here [Chisago Lake] eight days. A Swedish 
Evangelical Church was organized and of the 200 
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Swedes that live here all with the exception of two 
families became members.”* No membership list from 
this meeting exists. From later records it would seem 
that Carlsson’s figure is too high. P. A. Cederstam, 
writing in Hemlandet, Vol. 2, No. 27, gives the num- 
ber as “about 100.” Carlsson also visited Marine 
(Scandia) and preached there.” It was proposed that 
the Chisago Lake congregation join with the church 
in St. Paul in calling the Rev. C. M. Svensson from 
Vaxid diocese, Sweden, as pastor. The call was ex- 
tended through Dr. P. Fjellstedt. “In the meantime,” 
says the record, “the congregation will continue as 
heretofore to meet every Sunday for mutual edifica- 
tion and join in faithful prayers to God that He would 
graciously send us a faithful shepherd to care for our 
souls.’’® 

About a week after Carlsson had left, E. Norelius, 
together with some of his relatives, came to Chisago 
Lake. The trip by boat from Moline to St. Paul took 
six days. From here the trip by way of Stillwater 
and Taylors Falls was both tedious and difficult. 
The last nine miles were made on foot. Norelius was 
engaged to preach and teach here and at Taylors Falls 
during the summer from May 25th to September 10th. 
The services were held in a barn belonging to a Mr. 
Berg. His salary was only $25 for the summer, but 
it was a summer rich in experience, if not in pay.? 

The Chisago Lake congregation, however, had 
many disappointments in securing a minister. Pastor 
Svensson declined the call. Then T. N. Hasselquist, 
who had visited Chisago Lake in November 1854, 
and who had deeply impressed the congregation, was 
extended a call. He also declined.*° A call was now 
relayed to Pastor G. E. Lundgren, a missionary in 
India, but he also gave a negative answer. In their 
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discouragement the congregation sent an urgent pe- 
tition for a pastor to the Chicago-Mississippi Confer- 
ence, then meeting in Chicago, April 11-17, 1855. 

At a meeting of the Mississippi Conference at An- 
dover, Illinois, December 1, 1854, P. A. Cederstam, 
who had been Hasselquist’s assistant in Galesburg 
and had been receiving private instruction from him 
with the ministry in view, was recommended for a 
ministerial license in order to serve the church at 
Princeton, Illinois. Because of the urgency of the 
Minnesota appeal, it was decided to send him to that 
field.‘ Cederstam came to Chisago Lake and preached 
there on Pentecost Sunday, 1855. In an article in 
Hemlandet he states that a schoolhouse was built in 
the fall of 1854, a church building planned for 1856. 
Considerable dissension, which threatened to divide 
the congregation, arose about the choice of a location. 
However, through Cederstam’s patience and good 
sense, this was averted. He bought some land himself 
for $50.00 and upon offering it to the congregation it 
was accepted. He was, however, later reimbursed. 
And so the first church was built, 48 by 36 by 18 
feet.1? It was formally dedicated in November 1856, 
but not completely finished until 1859. The cost was 
$430, plus materials valued at about $500 donated by 
members. 


Cederstam, who was ordained in 1856, had only a 
temporary call. The congregation was looking to 
Sweden for a pastor. A number were called, but all 
declined. The congregation did not seem to appreciate 
the constructive and faithful work of Cederstam. 
Quite discouraged, he resigned and left in the spring 
of 1858. Failing in their efforts to secure a pastor from 
Sweden, the congregation turned to men within the 
Synod, Several pastors were proposed and called but 
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they did not accept. Finally C. A. Hedengran was 
called. He was at that time not a pastor, but received 
a license in October 1859, and came to Chisago Lake 
the same month. He was ordained June 10, 1860, at 
the organization meeting of the Augustana Synod 
after some preparatory instruction by Rev. O. C. T. 
Andrén in Moline. His salary was to be “free house 
and the use of 29 acres of land, $200 in money and 
to receive from each settler two bushels of grain, 
wheat, rye, corn and oats, cne fourth of each kind, 
which at the time amounted to 200 bushels, but as 
the congregation is likely to increase the grain will 
also increase.”!* This provision continued until 1866 
when the salary was fixed at $550, ‘each farmer pay- 
ing $2.50, a non-farmer $2.00, and $1.00 for each 
woman.” Since the people were unused to self-gov- 
ernment, the meetings were often quite disorderly 
and discipline was difficult. Life in the community, 
however, gradually took on the form of a Swedish . 
parish. The services were conducted according to the 
Swedish handbook. The bell in the church tower, 
bought in January 1860, was rung according to Swed- 
ish traditions.’ It was a bit of Sweden in Minnesota. 


New SCANDIA 


On October 18, 1902, there was dedicated at Scan- 
dia, Minnesota, a granite obelisk twenty feet high 
bearing the inscription: “In memory of the first 
Swedish settlers in Minnesota.” On the opposite side 
of the monument is the statement: ‘Oscar Roos, Carl 
Fernstrom and August Sandahl from Vastergotland, 
Sweden, settled on this farm October 18, 1850, and 
built here the first Swedish log house in Minnesota. 
Countrymen raised the stone.” These men, however, 
did not remain long. The first permanent settler here 
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was Daniel Nilson, who came in 1851: from Illinois 
and took possession of the place vacated by the three 
young men. The first religious services were held in 
Nilson’s log house. The first clergyman to visit the 
place was G. Unonius who held services and on Sep- 
tember 18, 1852, officiated at the marriage of Nilson’s 
daughter Helena to F. W. Lammers, and baptized 
two Swedish children. The settlement increased rap- 
idly. When Pastor Erland Carlsson visited Minnesota 
in May 1854, he also visited Scandia, or Marine as 
it was first called. On May 19, 1854, a congregation 
was organized in Daniel Nilson’s home.’ During the 
summer of 1854 E. Norelius, then stationed at Chi- 
sago Lake, made occasional visits to Scandia. In the 
fall T. N. Hasselquist held services there, and in May 
1855, P. A. Cederstam held his first service in the 
Nilson home. The settlement was pretty much of a 
wilderness, only a few log houses in the forest. On 
November 10, 1855, a meeting was held to discuss the 
matter of building a church. After considerable op- 
position had been overcome a little church, 30 by 20 
feet, was finished and served until a new one was 
built in 1861. Cederstam served until 1858, three 
years of pioneering, “rich in sacrifices and labor, of 
comforts there were none.” From the time that Ced- 
erstam left, only occasional services were held in 
Scandia until in 1859 when C. A. Hedengran, then pas- 
tor in Chisago Lake, made regular visits to the place. In 
June 1862, John Pehrson came to Scandia as its first 
regular pastor. His salary was $200 with the privilege 
of giving one-third of his time to other fields. 


TAyLorsS FALLS 


This place, located on the St. Croix River, became 
a trading center for a number of surrounding settle- 
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ments. Religious services were held here by Norelius, 
Cederstam and others, but not until April 10, 1860, 
was a congregation organized by C. A. Hedengran 
in the home of F. W. Lammers. 


VASA 


In the late summer of 1855 E. Norelius came to 
Vasa for the first time. He was at that time a licensed 
pastor serving a number of small settlements in Indiana. 
As land there was high in price and the climate rather 
unhealthy, some of the settlers planned to move to 
Minnesota. In this decision they were encouraged by 
Norelius, who had spent the summer of 1854 in Min- 
nesota. In company with Nils Hakanson, Norelius 
undertook the trip, arriving in Red Wing, August 31, 
1855. Here about a hundred Swedes were found. Then 
the trip to Vasa was continued, 12 miles distant. On 
September 3 a congregation of 88 members was or- 
ganized and named Vasa in honor of the Swedish 
king, Gustaf Vasa. This also became the name of the 
community which had hitherto been known as “the 
Swede Prairie” and ‘“Mattson’s Settlement.” On the 
same day Norelius returned to Red Wing and in the 
evening organized a congregation of 82 members. He 
again visited Vasa on September 20, when he met 
Hans Mattson, the founder of the settlement, for the 
first time. 

The result of Norelius’ visit was not only that a 
number of Swedes came to Minnesota from Indiana, 
but also that Norelius was called as pastor of Vasa 
and Red Wing. His salary was to be $200 per year 
from each of the churches, part of which was paid 
in grain. Norelius accepted the call and came with 
his wife to Red Wing, May 16, 1856. A service was 
held here after which they proceeded to Vasa. A log 
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house, 16 by 16 feet, had been built during the winter 
which was to serve as a “schoolhouse, a church and 
a parsonage,” all in one. Norelius soon took a claim 
on 160 acres, for which he paid $130, and built a little 
log hut. Services were held in the original house until 
the first church was built in 1862. They lived under 
extremely primitive conditions, sharing the lot of 
the rest of the settlers. Faith, courage, and a sense 
of humor saved them from despondency. This spirit 
is revealed by Norelius’ description of a visit by Dr. 
A. W. Passavant, who was entertained overnight and 
occupied the only bed in the hut. Rain fell through 
the leaky roof and the worthy doctor dreamed that 
he was lying on the bottom of the sea. But the hospi- 
tality was accepted with the same good spirit in 
which it was extended. And there was need for hos- 
pitality when prairie fires or blizzards swept through 
the settlement and homeless settlers looked for shelter. 


With the arrival of Norelius, church conditions 
were gradually organized. A constitution drawn up by 
Norelius was adopted, which was similar to the one 
prepared by Erland Carlsson and essentially the same 
as that proposed by the United Chicago and Missis- 
sippi Conference in 1857. The congregation was incor- 
porated, July 6, 1856. Plans were made for a church, 
and a parish school was started with Jonas Engberg, 
Norelius’ cousin, as teacher. His salary was 50 cents 
per family, “paid in potatoes brought to the school- 
room,” where they often froze. The crisis of 1857 and 
dissension concerning location prevented the building 
of a church until 1862. Hymn singing at church serv- 
ices was not very uplifting until a psalmodikon was 
bought in 1859. The cantor was paid a yearly salary 
of $15.00. For a while Norelius served both as pastor 
and cantor, but in 1862 J. Engberg was elected organ- 
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ist. While earnest Christians were not lacking, much 
coarseness prevailed. The people were honest and 
helpful, and as all were sharing the hardships of 
pioneering, there was a spirit of equality, but drunk- 
enness and other vices were quite common. Against 
these a stern discipline was exercised by the church. 
Life in the rough needs time to acquire polish. Norel- 
ius makes the statement, “You cannot go further with 
discipline than the length of Christian consciousness 
in the congregation and this consciousness must first 
be awakened.” 

Norelius left Vasa in the fall of 1858 to solicit funds 
for the Scandinavian Student Aid Fund connected 
with the Illinois State University at Springfield, Illi- 
nois. Due to the financial depression at the time, this 
plan was abandoned and Norelius assumed the editor- 
ship of Hemlandet. J. P. Carlsson-Borén, who had 
been called from Sweden by Norelius as his assistant 
was licensed by the Synod of Northern Illinois in 
1858 and served the Vasa-Red Wing pastorate during 
Norelius’ absence. He was ordained as its regular 
pastor in 1859, serving until 1861. Norelius, however, 
was called back to this pastorate in September 1861, 
and served the combined field until 1868 and Vasa- 
Goodhue until 1879. He was again called to this field 
in 1886 and served till 1889." 


Rep WING 


A few scattered Swedes came to Red Wing in the 
early fifties. The year 1855 brought a large number 
of landseekers, among these Hakan Olson, who, ac- 
cording to Norelius was “a man of deep Christian 
experience and sound churchly ideas.” He was for 
many years a leader in the church. His wife died in 
January 1856, and as no pastor was available, Olson 
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himself performed the burial service. Norelius visited 
Red Wing, August 31, 1855, held services there on 
September 1 when some fifty persons were present. 
Permission to hold the service in a little Presbyterian 
chapel was granted on condition that Norelius “preach 
the pure gospel.’ On September 3, a communion serv- 
ice was held and a congregation was organized with 
fifty-four communicants. As noted above, Norelius 
was called as pastor for both Vasa and Red Wing. 
He accepted the call and arrived in Red Wing, May 
16, 1856. The material prospects were not bright. The 
town was crowded, everybody was interested in land, 
few cared for church. But things brightened gradu- 
ally. A lot was purchased for $135 and a frame church 
built, 30 by 26 feet, which, however, was not com- 
pleted until 1857. It was the first Swedish church 
building in Minnesota. The cost was $600 and a loan 
of $200 from the Church Extension Fund of the 
General Synod was needed to finish it. Its architecture 
was such as to give it the name “the Swedish barn.” 
It had, however, the distinction of being the cradle 
of the Minnesota Synod, which was organized here 
in 1858.1° The church was remodeled in 1871 as a 
parsonage and served as such until 1889. 


CANNON RIVER 


Swedes began to move to this place about 1856, 
a number coming from settlements in Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana, others directly from Sweden. E. Norelius 
preached among them and on May 11, 1857, a con- 
gregation was organized. Norelius made occasional 
visits here until 1858, when P. Beckman, who was 
also serving Spring Garden, became the pastor. A 
church was built in 1862, the foundation for which 
had already been laid in 1857. In his enthusiasm to 
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build a church, Norelius personally bought building 
materials on borrowed money. When the congregation 
failed to carry out the plans, he became responsible 
for the debts incurred. The members carried away 
the lumber and Norelius’ only compensation was a 
sack of flour. 


SPRING GARDEN 


This settlement lies eight miles north of.Vasa and 
was begun about 1855. Two families wanted their 
children baptized. They had heard of Vasa but did 
not know how to reach the place. However, starting 
out in an ox cart, June 6, 1856, and driving over the 
prairie through brush and brambles, they finally 
reached Vasa. Their errand accomplished, they re- 
turned, but not before they had secured Norelius’ 
promise to visit their little colony. This he did on 
July 17, and continued to visit them as often as he 
could until the summer of 1858 when P. Beckman 
took over the field and organized a congregation 
there on July 19 with thirty-two charter members. 
Here, as so often happened in those early settlements, 
some Christian layman became the leader in the group 
and exerted a wholesome influence. In Spring Garden 
a J. P. Gustafson served as deacon for fifty years and 
conducted services in the absence of a pastor. A John 
Lagerstrom served as organist over thirty years, 
“carrying his little melodeon on his back wherever 
the services were held.” The first church was built 
in 1862. A log house was built in 1858 on a forty-acre 
lot to serve as a parsonage. A noteworthy resolution 
states that “land should be sold only to members of 
the church or persons desiring to join the church.””!’ 
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CANNON FALLS 


The first Swedish settlers at this place came in 
1856. E. Norelius, then pastor at Vasa, and P. Beckman 
of Spring Garden held services here occasionally. On 
August 15, 1869, a congregation was organized and 
formed an adjunct to Cannon River until 1895. 


STOCKHOLM, WISCONSIN 


The beginning of this settlement 1* has been related 
in a previous chapter. A congregation was organized 
here by E. Norelius on June 20, 1856. P. Beckman, 
who had recently come from Sweden, was sent here 
by Norelius to conduct services in the fall of 1856. 
He was granted a license in 1857 and served the field 
until in 1858. A small house was built in 1857 which 
served both as a school and a meeting place, with 
room for the pastor attached. When Beckman left 
in 1858, the congregation advertised for a pastor 
in Svenska Republikanen but they did not want a 
lisare prist (pietistic pastor). They secured a John 
Rosenberg, who had studied in Sweden, but who was 
of dissolute personal habits. He was engaged for a 
year, but his manner of life was such that even the 
people who themselves were far from puritanic lost 
all respect for him. At a meeting held September 1, 
1861, at which J. P. C. Borén presided, the congrega- 
tion was reorganized and the constitution proposed by 
the Chicago-Mississippi Conference (1857) was adopt- 
ed. Borén was called as pastor. He accepted the call 
but continued to live on his farm in Goodhue. In 
1864 at the congregation’s request, he moved to Stock- 
holm, where a small house was provided for him. The 
house cost $45.00, and the quarter section on which 
it was built cost $75.00. 
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The Chisago Lake congregation may well be taken 
as typical. It was an altogether Swedish community. 
The people were as yet strangers to American ways 
of life and especially to American church life. In Swe- 
den the church was officially established, supported, 
and regulated by the state. As the parish included the 
entire community, the members felt no personal re- 
sponsibility except to pay the taxes. To attend church 
and to go to communion was a matter of custom. Ex- 
cept for major offenses church discipline was under 
the circumstances impossible. It extended only as 
far as the pastor’s personal influence went. But in 
America conditicns were different. The immigrant 
found it difficult to adjust himself to a free-church 
organization, separate from the state. Those who had 
shared in the conventicles in Sweden had a different 
conception of the church than those who were satis- 
fied to belong to church without giving too serious 
consideration to the Christian life. This made the 
problem of discipline difficult. To be denied access 
to Holy Communion was considered a disgrace and 
to have their life submitted to the judgment of a 
church council was resented by many as an encroach- 
ment on their personal liberty. But the church had 
to be organized, and had to order and protect its 
own life. Thus breaches against its rules and regula- 
tions were placed under disapprobation, not only by 
the pastor but by the congregation itself. Here the 
principles of the New Testament were followed: Mat- 
thew 8. 15-17; 1 Corinthians 5. 9-13; 2 Corinthians 2. 5- 
11. Flagrant sins of drunkenness and immorality were 
strictly dealt with.’? Excommunication of a member 
was a solemn and serious matter and when publicly 
pronounced made a deep impression. It was not light- 
ly invoked. “No one shall be excluded from the con- 
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gregation before the charges hsaye heen carefully 
examined and the offender, according to Matthew 
18. 15-18, has received tender and earnest warning 
and admonition both privately and publicly.”?° Here 
there was a danger of being either too lenient or too 
severe. Hence the warning, ‘because of conditions 
in this country one must not immediately become too 
severe.”*! That conflicts would arise was to be ex- 
pected. In September 1856, Erland Carlsson was 
called to settle a dispute in Chisago Lake, caused by 
some members having attended a Midsummer Day 
ball.?? Pastor Norelius and Cederstam in private let- 
ters complain of the difficulty of molding the mixed 
elements into truly Christian congregations.*? Dis- 
putes arose about church buildings, parsonages, pas- 
tors, and burial grounds. Finances were always a 
problem, for all were poor. The churches in Chicago 
and Geneva raised funds by the system of pew rents, 
others assessed dues on the basis of membership, but 
many failed to pay. The pastor’s salary was small and 
paid partly in produce or from parsonage land. Money 
was scarce, interest on borrowed money high, ten. 
per cent and over. There was even a nuisance tax. 
The East Union Church “resolved that each and every 
one who allows his dogs to enter the church during 
any meeting period be fined 25 cents which shall go 
to the. church.’’4 


Yet the congregations grew as the spiritual life 
created forms and functions through experience and 
circumstances. Out of divergent minds and opinions 
grew unity of spirit and a bond of peace; out of crude 
and often unyielding materials was fashioned an or- 
ganization, a temple of living stones in which dwelt 
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SWEDONA 
PIONEER CHURCHES IN ILLINOIS 


St. Paut, MInNEsoTA TERRITORY 


One day in March 1854, Pastor T. N. Hasselquist 
received a letter dated St. Paul, Minnesota Territory, 
March 15, signed by the following persons: Frank 
Mobeck, C. J. Lindstrém, C. A. Hedengran, P. M. 
Anderson, A. J. Ekman. The letter contained the in- 
formation that “on Sunday, February 26, a general 
meeting of Swedes and Norwegians took place at 
which a Scandinavian Lutheran Congregation was 
organized,” for which the signers were elected trust- 
ees. “But our congregation is without a pastor,’ the 
letter stated, and on the suggestion of Mr. Mobeck 
they turned to Hasselquist for advice and information 
about how to secure one. Two Methodist preachers, 
Tidlund and Agrelius, are mentioned, but “since we 
have no desire to belong to their church and much 
less to forsake our good old Lutheran doctrine, 
wherein our fathers in the old country for centuries 
have lived in piety and died a blessed death, and 
which we ourselves before God and the congregation 
of our own free will declared that it was our intention 
to confess through all our days; therefore it is highly 
important that we secure a zealous pastor who can 
preach the Word as we have been accustomed to 
hear it, and who can train the children so they will 
be thoroughly grounded in our most holy faith.” They 
hoped to receive aid from the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which together with their own con- 
tribution ‘should be enough to pay the salary of a 
pastor in moderate circumstances.” They had invited 
the countrymen at Chisago Lake to share their pastor 
with them until each congregation was able to support 
a pastor. They urgently pleaded that Hasselquist 
should visit them and stay with them some time that 
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they “might have an opportunity to be edified” by 
his “richly instructive sermons and to be warmed” in 
their “zeal for religion and church, which otherwise 
through lack of a pastor has a tendency to cool.” In 
the meantime, however, they state, “we meet to- 
gether and read our postils.” The letter contains the 
information that “the Scandinavian population in Min- 
nesota is estimated to be about 600,” with 150 in St. 
Paul, of which 72 were members of their congrega- 
tion.*° 

This well-written letter made a deep impression 
upon Hasselquist. Due to the cholera epidemic among 
his people in Galesburg he could not go to St. Paul 
immediately. He did, however, make a trip to the 
north later in the year. Erland Carlsson had, as has 
been mentioned, attempted to visit Minnesota in 
the fall of 1853. With the coming of spring he made 
the trip, reaching St. Paul in May. On May 6, 1854, 
he completed the organization of the Scandinavian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in St. Paul, the first 
in Minnesota. 

But the immediate future of the church did not ful- 
fill the hopes of the writers of the above letter. There 
were no pastors to send. Years were to pass before 
St. Paul received its first resident pastor. Many Scan- 
dinavians came to St. Paul, but few remained. The 
majority were transients, eager to press on and secure 
land. The crisis of 1857 gave a setback to progress, 
which affected the church also. The membership 
dwindled away, and the congregation would probably 
have been dissolved had it not been for the faithful- 
ness of a few, of whom Johan Johansson was the lead- 
er for many years. P.. A. Cederstam came to Chisago 
Lake in 1855 and paid occasional visits to St. Paul. 
While serving as a member of the Minnesota Consti- 
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tutional Convention in 1857 he was able to give some 
attention to the church and preach at its services. 
Erland Carlsson and Esbjorn visited there in 1856. 
E. Norelius, then pastor in Vasa and Red Wing, paid 
occasional visits to St. Paul. A serious situation arose 
in May 1858, when a group of new members, evi- 
dently influenced by members of rival synodical 
bodies, sought surreptitiously to gain control of the 
congregation by proposing a change in the constitu- 
tion whereby pastors of the Synod of Northern Illi- 
nois would be forbidden to preach to the congregation. 
The proposal was, of course, rejected, but the disturb- 
ance reduced the congregation to hardly more than 
a dozen members. However, the faithful few held out. 


In 1858 the Minnesota Conference was organized. 
At its first meeting in 1859 Pastors Borén, Carlson, 
and Beckman were asked to visit St. Paul as often as 
possible.2* In the meantime Johan Johansson con- 
tinued “conscientiously to carry on his work of 
conducting services and exhorting his countrymen to 
live in the fear of God,” for which the conference 
commended him.?’ The conference also appointed a 
committee to assist the congregation “to provide a 
lot for a church.” Since the newly-organized Synod in 
1860 called E.:Norelius as traveling missionary with 
headquarters in St. Paul, the Minnesota Conference 
urged the St. Paul congregation to “call Norelius as 
its pastor and to provide him with the necessary 
dwelling house because it will enjoy his services 
during the time which he does not use in traveling 
in the settlements.” The conference also promised to 
give assistance to “securing a lot and building a 
church.” Not until 1867 was it possible to build a 
church with considerable assistance from the confer- 
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ence, and the congregation had to wait until 1871 for 
its first resident pastor, Jonas Ausland. 


East AND WEstT UNION 


In May 1858, a congregation was organized in the 
Union settlement, formerly known as the Oscar settle- 
ment, located in Carver County, along the Minnesota 
River, some thirty miles from Fort Snelling. Behind 
this event lies an interesting story of pioneering. In 
1854 a group of Swedes had settled in this region, 
among whom were Johannes Hult, his brothers An- 
ders and Peter, August Stomberg, and the Norwegian 
Ola Paulsen. They were soon joined by C. A. Heden- 
gran. All played important parts in the history of both 
church and state. The settlement filled up rapidly 
and with it went the usual coarseness of pioneer life.”® 


While Johannes Hult, a sincere Christian man, led 
religious meetings in his home, reading Luther’s postil, 
sectarians caused much confusion. An imposter, Daniel 
Brown by name, succeeded for a while to hide his evil 
habits under the cloak of religion, but was at last 
exposed and driven from the place.*? Hedengran, who 
had struggled through a religious crisis of doubt into 
conviction of the truth, began to bear witness for 
Christ. The place was visited by Esbjorn in 1856; by 
Norelius in 1857; by Hasselquist and Cederstam, who 
instructed and confirmed a class of fourteen children 
here in November 1857. Under Hult’s leadership some 
of the settlers, anxious for a place of worship, built a 
church in 1856 before a congregation was organized, 
on land that providentially had fallen to their lot. 

In the fall of 1857 Peter Carlson who was serving 
as a colporteur for the American Tract and Bible So- 
ciety came to the Union settlement. He held religious 
services among the people, resulting in a mighty 
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spiritual awakening. The people urged him to become 
their pastor. From Norelius he received the advice, 
“If the people want to call you as their pastor, apply 
for license in the Lord’s name.”*! After a few months’ 
instruction by Erland Carlsson, who had been his 
pastor in Geneva, Peter Carlson was licensed upon 
recommendation of the Mississippi Conference in 
April 1858, to serve the Union field. It was in reality 
upon the request of the Conference that Carlson had 
taken up the work in that field.2? While Carlson was 
in Chicago preparing for his license, services in Union 
were carried on by Paulson and Hedengran. Upon 
Carlson’s return the formal organization took place 
May 8, 1858, and the constitution of 1857 was adopted. 


To guard against the danger of imposters and sec- 
tarians, with which they had had sad experiences, 
they adopted the following resolution: “That no one, 
either minister or layman, shall have the right to 
preach or conduct any kind of meeting here in this 
church, who is not before known to adhere to the pure 
evangelical Lutheran teaching or who cannot show 
to the pastor, congregation or deacons, a license or 
recommendation from any of our Lutheran pastoral 
bodies.’”’** Pastor Carlson was called for only one 
year with ‘six month’s time to give notice of discon- 
tinuance on both sides.’** His salary was “to be $3.00 
per year for each owner of land and father of a fami- 
ly.” To favor Ola Paulsen and the Norwegians, the 
Norwegian “psalmebog” was to be used at the regular 
services. Among the Norwegians, however, there were 
some who did not like Carlson’s pietism. Therefore an 
attempt was made to organize a Norwegian church, 
but this failed. In 1859 Carlson was ordained and con- 
tinued to serve the congregation for many years. 

In the west part of the parish C. A. Hedengran 
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built a “meeting house,” 36 by 20 feet, with two rooms, 
one serving as a meeting place for services, and the 
other as living quarters. Hedengran held services here. 
A congregation was organized in 1858 with the same 
pastor as the older congregation which now became 
known as East Union, while the new one was called 
West Union. The two congregations joined in building 
a parsonage at East Union, but at a meeting held May 
16, 1860, the West Union congregation voted to be- 
come independent.*® The pastor’s salary was to be 
“half in money and half in produce,” but if the money 
subscribed goes over $100 ‘“‘the balance shall belong 
to the church.’”?¢ 
| St. PETER 

This city lies in a territory whose romantic history 
reached back to the early part of the 19th century. It 
was a rival of St. Paul for the honor of becoming the 
capital of the state and lost only by a ruse. The first 
Scandinavian Lutherans to settle here came in 1855. 
A Methodist preacher, Tidlund, visited these people, 
but met with little success. A certain P. J. Ahlstrom 
called a meeting, October 5, 1856, to discuss the pros- 
pect of organizing a Lutheran congregation. Visits 
were made here by Hasselquist in the summer of 
1857, and by Cederstam, who in October preached 
here and baptized some children. On November 28, 
1857, they organized themselves into a. congregation. 
For some reason they made the following reservation 
with reference to calling a pastor: “The members of 
the congregation reserve the right to choose a pastor 
by free exercise of their vote and to issue a call 
through the trustees of the church to the one thus 
chosen, with provision as to remuneration and term 
of service; but if the pastor does not teach and live 
according to God’s holy Word, the congregation re- 
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serves the right to dismiss the pastor upon proof of 
the charge against him.”*’ Perhaps some recollections 
of conditions in Sweden were behind this reservation. 
At any rate, the resolution was rescinded when on 
January 1, 1858, Cederstam was called as pastcr of 
St. Peter and Scandian Grove. He served the two 
congregations until 1862. . 


SCANDIAN GROVE 


Some seven miles northwest of St. Peter lies Scan- 
dian Grove. In the year 1855 Anders Thorson came 
to this place where some ten Swedish and twelve Nor- 
wegian families had already settled. He and scme 
companions left Sweden for America in June 1847, 
and landed in Charleston, South Carolina. He then 
traveled widely, visiting New Orleans, San Francisco, 
South America, Cuba, New York, and returned to 
Sweden. Here he married, and in 1855 again left 
for America together with some relatives. After a 
short visit in Illinois, Thorson, with his brother-in- 
law Peter Benson, determined to go to Minnesota, 
arriving in Scandian Grove in October 1855. The 
Thorson and Benson families have played important 
parts not only in their community but in the entire 
Minnesota Conference. The settlement grew rapidly 
and in 1855 had some two hundred persons.** 


The Methodist preacher Tidlund also visited the 
Scandian Grove settlement, but did not succeed in 
forming a congregation. In 1857 Hasselquist came 
and stayed at the Thorson home. He gave valuable 
advice with regard to church organization. Cederstam 
and P. Carlson also visited the place. On June 13, 1858, 
Cederstam organized a congregation in Thorson’s 
home and the 1857 constitution was adopted. Of the 
seventeen families that constituted the charter mem- 
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bers all but four were from the neighborhood of 
Kristianstad, Skane. The newly-formed congregation 
joined with the one at St. Peter in calling Cederstam 
as its pastor.*® As there was no Norwegian church 
near by, Norwegians were welcome as members with 
permission to withdraw and join a Norwegian Luth- 
eran Church if and when such a one might be estab- 
lished, and with the right to receive “what they have 
given as their share to the loose or permanent prop- 
erty.” The little congregation seems to have met for 
worship in the Thorson home until in 1860 when a 
frame church, 25 by 30 by 13 feet, on a stone founda- 
tion was built at a cost of $600.*° Pastor Cederstam 
lived at first in a poor loghouse, but later took a 
claim and built his own home.*! He served the two 
congregations until 1862 when, due to the Indian 
uprising, he and his family moved to [linois. 
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HESSEL VALLEY AND JAMESTOWN 


“SHE story of the coming of the Swedes into the 

territory in and around Jamestown, New York, 
has been told elsewhere. The first religious services 
among these settlers were evidently held by the Metho- 
dist, O. Hedstrém, from New York, and the first Luth- 
eran services were conducted by B. G. P. Bergenlund 
sometime in 1853.1 Bergenlund, who had studied in 
Sweden, arrived in New York, January 10, 1853. 
From Hedstrém he had probably learned about the 
Hessel Valley settlement. At any rate he won the 
confidence of the people in Hessel Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, who were glad to have someone who could 
preach the Word of God and administer the sacra- 
ments among them. In a letter, dated May 15, 1853, 
to Hasselquist, whom he seems to have known in 
Sweden, Bergenlund made a number of inquiries 
with regard to securing a preacher’s license, require- 
ments for obtaining ordination, and says, “Here in 
the Jamestown neighborhood are several hundred 
Swedes and many desire that I should stay here, but 
they are very poor.” In his answer Hasselquist pre- 
sents a number of questions upon which he desires 
information as to Bergenlund’s qualification, char- 
acter, and religious experiences. To these questions 
Bergenlund gives not altogether satisfactory answers, 
but adds that “the Swedes in these places have writ- 
ten a document in which they engage me for a year.” 
In the summer of 1853 Hasselquist made a trip to 
Jamestown and Sugar Grove, and met Bergenlund 
personally. In view of the great need for pastors Has- 
selquist was inclined to believe that Bergenlund 
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might be used and advised him to come to the meet- 
ing of the Synod of Northern Illinois in Galesburg, 
in October 1853. Bergenlund came to this meeting 
and after having successfully passed an examination 
in “dogmatics, theology, church history, Biblical exe- 
gesis, Latin, Greek, and German languages,” he was 
granted a license for one year to serve the Swedes 
in Jamestown and Sugar Grove. Dissatisfaction, how- 
ever, soon arose and complaints were lodged against 
Bergenlund and his arbitrary and erratic actions. His 
license was, however, renewed in 1854 on condition 
that Hasselquist again make a visit to the east and 
investigate the troubles. The visit was made by Has- 
selquist late in 1854. It was brief and what the results 
were is not apparent. In the meantime it seems that 
Bergenlund had organized a congregation in 1854 and 
remained on the field until in the spring of 1855 when 
he unexpectedly came to Moline and imposed him- 
self on the congregation there, without a call, the 
church being vacant. 


In 1855 Hasselquist writes with reference to Sugar 
Grove: “These brethren have not only through volun- 
tary contributions built a roomy church in a nice lot 
a couple of miles from the little town Sugar Grove, 
but also bought a small place as a parsonage and 25 
acres of land.”? A couple of Methodist preachers, 
Hammarin and J. Bredberg, the latter formerly a 
pastor in the Church of Sweden, caused considerable 
confusion in the settlement. E. Norelius was person- 
ally acquainted with Bredberg, having met him in 
New York in 1853 and carried on some correspond- 
ence with him. Bredberg seemed anxious to secure a 
Lutheran congregation in the West. He eventually 
came to Chicago and became rector in St. Ansgarius’ 
Episcopal Church.’ 
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In the meantime, the Mississippi Conference had 
decided to issue a call through P. Fijellstedt to Jonas 
Swensson in Sweden to become assistant pastor to 
Erland Carlsson in Chicago.* Swensson had read in 
a paper in May 1855, that he was to receive a call, 
which, however, did not reach him until in June 
1855.° After much inner struggle he accepted the call 
but did not arrive in America until in July 1856. 
As the need in Sugar Grove was the more urgent, 
Swensson was directed there instead of to Chicago. 
He preached his first sermon in Sugar Grove on July 
13th. He was well received, but the primitive condi- 
tions distressed him and he wondered why he had 
come. A visit with the brethren in Illinois, where 
he attended a meeting of the Mississippi Conference 
in Galesburg, October 2-4, 1856, and the meeting 
of the Synod of Northern Illinois at Dixon, Illinois, 
gave him much encouragement. Here he also met 
Bergenlund, whose case, which was being discussed, 
much distressed him. E. Norelius, who here met 
Swensson for the first time, thus describes him: 
“Swensson was then 28 years old, the very picture 
of health, tall and robust, but with an unpretentious 
manner. There was something so sincere about him 
that he at once inspired confidence.” During the meet- 
ings he said nothing but followed the proceedings with 
close attention.® 


Jonas Swensson was born in Wathult parish, diocese 
of Vaxio, Sweden, August 16, 1828. His father, Sven 
Manson, was a churchwarden. His mother was an aunt 
of Bishop Martin Johansson of Hernésand. Early 
Christian influences of his home seemed for a time 
lost in careless living, but an implanted desire to be- 
come a minister reasserted itself. His father’s poverty 
and early death made the realization of his desire dif- 
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ficult. He was apprenticed to a blacksmith, but in 
1846 became a schoolteacher. The call to the ministry 
became more urgent. In the meantime he felt himself 
another Jonah, running away from a difficult task, 
passing through inward spiritual struggles under the 
influence of the legalistic pietism of Hoofianism. He 
now, however, took up studies at Jénképing, Vaxio, 
and Uppsala. He was ordained October 7, 1851, as 
curate at Unnaryd, Smaland. His experiences here 
are told in his diary which reflects his thoughts, moods 
and feelings.’ It is a shifting picture of light and 
shadows, peace and storm, joy and fear. “These chang- 
ing moods of the Christian life,’ writes Norelius, 
“were characteristic of his whole life.” 


The outward conditions of his labors in Sweden | 
were uneventful, but the spiritual results were 
marked. Then came the call to America in 1855, trans- 
mitted through Dr. P. Fjellstedt. The call gave him 
great concern. “I experienced such anguish in my 
soul that I could not remain still. Flesh and blood did 
not want to go,” he writes. But after some weeks 
he was able to write, “Certainty that the call from 
America is from God is now clear; the Lord has 
comforted me against all the consequent difficulties, 
even when it has been dark within me. The decision 
to accept the call has been made and I experience a 
great peace in my heart. I have not been able to con- 
fer with any one in the matter. Prayer has been my 
only means. Flesh and blood have risen against it, 
but I will not take counsel with it. The old man must 
die. Therefore I sing, ‘What pleases my God, pleases 
me.’ 998 

Having made his decision to come to America he 
married Maria Blixt, a woman of like mind with him- 
self, and having arranged his finances and other mat- 
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ters, he preached his farewell sermon, April 6, 1856. 
On May 20th the party went on board the ship Minona. 
“Certain of the will of God, I can now with confidence 
leave my fatherland and calmly meet the difficulties 
and dangers of the journey,” he writes. On July 4th 
they landed in New York. They reached Dunkirk 
safely and on the 10th were in Jamestown, where they 
were hospitably received by J. Bredberg, the Metho- 
dist preacher. On July 11th they came to Sugar 
Grove, Pennsylvania, and were greeted by A. P. 
Hjelm, one of the leaders in the church. “The future 
lies before me in dark colors. There appears to be 
much quarreling among the Swedes.” He adds, “Why 
did I come here?” 


Swensson was a powerful preacher. “His sermons 
were not characterized by profound eloquence,” 
writes Dr. N. Forsander, “but they were always Bibli- 
cal, Lutheran, instructive, earnest and rich in spiritu- 
al experience.” The length of his sermons has become 
proverbial, lasting two to three hours. He had a great 
gift as a catechist and is credited with preparing the 
text for the catechism which was adopted by the 
Synod in 1867. Swensson was churchly, adhering 
strictly to constitution and order of worship. He was 
afflicted with a strange malady of violent convulsions 
during which he lost consciousness, but could still 
preach and sing. Forsander mentions an occasion when 
during one of these attacks Swensson “sang a hymn 
and repeated Bible verses in Swedish, Greek and 
Latin.’® “Everything he did bore the stamp of Chris- 
tian firmness and sanctified earnestness. His program 
of work was characterized by system and order. An- 
notations from the fading records testify above all 
to the consuming zeal of a true shepherd of souls.” 
“In larger groups he was generally quiet, but in more 
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intimate circles he was very communicative and en- 
tertaining. Courteous to all, he was slow to become 
intimate with people.’’° 


Conditions in Sugar Grove were difficult. The little 
frame church was not yet finished; the parsonage which 
was only a small cabin was rented out and could not 
at once be occupied. In Jamestown there was no 
church. Bergenlund’s irregularities and the activities 
of the Methodists had caused division and strife 
among the people. For nearly a year and a half no 
Lutheran pastor had been there, and the congregation 
was disintegrating. In his diary Pastor Swensson 
wrote on October 21, 1856: “Here is noise and storms 
of all kinds. Strife and disunity among the Swedes. 
The outlook is dark for accomplishing anything here. 
It is almost always difficult to preach. The hardness 
seems unyielding.”’ However, Swensson accepted the 
situation as he found it, and by faithful and sacrificing 
labors brought order out of chaos. In the little cabin 
was born to him and his wife in 1857 a son, Carl Aron, 
whose illustrious career as the founder of Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas, has become almost legend- 
ary in our Synod. In September 1857, Swensson 
was called to be Erland Carlsson’s assistant in Chicago, 
but declined the call. In his diary we find this entry 
for New Year’s Day 1858: “I begin this year with 
much fear and trembling. I am very uncertain wheth- 
er I ought to stay here or not. O that I might know 
the Lord’s will and receive strength to do it.’!! In 
June 1858, he received a call to Andover, which he 
accepted. There was some rumor that Swensson might 
return to Sweden. This moved Carlsson and Hassel- 
quist to urge his call to Andover. It was, however, 
with a heavy heart that he left his first charge. The 
people, though often unruly and rough, loved their 
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pastor and it pained him to leave them shepherdless. 

Some sort of church organization had been formed 
in Hessel Valley and perhaps also in Jamestown by 
Bergenlund in 1854. Of this, however, there are no 
official records. Immediately upon his arrival, Jonas 
Swensson called a meeting, July 26, 1856, when the 
congregation was properly organized, and rules and 
regulations adopted. The minutes of this and subse- 
quent meetings were carefully recorded and preserved 
by Swensson.'? From these records it appears that 
the congregation included people living in various 
sections of the colony. Hessel Valley was at first 
called Swedesburg, but later changed to “The Hessel 
Valley” congregation since most of the people had 
come from Hessleby, Smaland, Sweden. Sugar Grove 
was the name of the township in Warren County, 
Pennsylvania, but was also the name of a little town. 
The congregation included groups in Jamestown, 
Wrightsville, and other places where Swedes had 
settled. Services were held in Hessel Valley every 
other Sunday, and alternately in Jamestown and 
Wrightsville the other Sundays, except Christmas 
when services were held in the mother church. 


The difficulties and hardships of these days of 
small beginnings are reflected in the church records. 
Living conditions were most primitive. Because the 
little log-cabin parsonage was occupied, Pastor Swens- 
son and his wife were housed for a while with a 
Peter Lundholm who was to receive nine cents from 
each family for the pastor’s rent. To the pastor’s sal- 
ary each family within the settlement was to contri- 
bute $6.00 a year; those outside the settlement, $3.00; 
a hired man, $3.00; a maid, $1.50; the widow, the 
same as a maid, if able; otherwise she would be 
exempt. In 1857, however, the salary was fixed at 
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$500, of which Hessel Valley, Wrightsville, and Ash- 
ville paid half, and Jamestown the other half. The 
division of services caused some difficulties. In 1857 
in response to a petition from the Jamestown group, 
the preaching schedule was changed as follows: Hessel 
Valley every other Sunday, Jamestown every other 
Sunday, except every eighth Sunday when services 
were held in Wrightsville. Christmas morning services 
were always held in the mother church. 


The money stringency of the time is reflected in the 
following figures: Lars Samuelson was paid $2.00 per 
hundred for fence rails, cut from the timber on 
church land. Frederick Johnson was paid $75.00 for 
furnishing church pews, book rests, and kneelers. 
The cost of a barn on the 25 acres belonging to the 
parsonage was $115, which could be paid for either 
in cash at $1.62 per family within the settlement or 
by “two day’s labor at 75 cents per day,” the worker 
furnishing his own food; the remaining 12 cents was 
to be paid in cash. (“Tva dagsverken pa egen kost, 
hvardera beradknadt till $.75 och 12 Cents betalas i 
alla fall med penningar.”) Peter Lundholm was paid 
twelve and a half cents per family for keeping the 
church clean. The hay in the church lot and in the 
cemetery went to the pastor. With these figures in 
mind one can see that the congregation’s pledge in 
1857 of $25 per year for the Scandinavian professor- 
ship in Springfield, Illinois, is not insignificant. It 
meant seventy-five cents for each family within the 
settlement, or the equal of a day’s wage. The congre- 
gation decided September 20, 1856, to join the Synod 
of Northern Illinois, and on November 7, 1857, adopted 
the constitution proposed by the Chicago-Mississippi 
Conference. 

The religious atmosphere within the settlement may 
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be judged from the following resolution adopted July 
25, 1857: “Since the Swedish Methodists, who have 
repeatedly used our church, publicly make defama- 
tory statements there against our Evangelical Luth- 
eran faith and are guilty of performances that are 
degrading to the services, the congregation passed 
a resolution, that while it does not wish to hinder any 
one who preaches the pure Word of God from doing 
so also here, nevertheless, it closes the church to 
the Swedish Methodists, since it was built for a 
Lutheran Congregation.”!? When the question was 
raised at a meeting held May 7, 1859, when Pastor 
Swensson had already left, if on special occasions, 
such as funerals, persons might choose what preacher 
they pleased to officiate, it resulted only “in strife. 
and disorder and with that the meeting ended, without 
electing either deacons or trustees for the next year.”!4 


The above paragraph from the minutes reveals the 
conditions after Pastor Swensson left in the fall of 
1858. The congregation then had twenty-eight fami- 
lies in Sugar Grove and thirty in Jamestown. A peti- 
tion for a pastor, which was sent to the Mississippi 
Conference in December 1858, indicates that Swens- 
son’s work had not been without fruit and that there 
were many who sincerely desired a pastor to break 
the bread of life in their midst.*® But dissensions con- 
tinued. Complaints were laid before the Mississippi 
Conference at a meeting in Andover, June 1-4, 1859.1° 

In June 1859, the Mississippi Conference sent a 
student, John Pehrson, to the Hessel Valley-James- 
town Congregation. He was given a license in Sep- 
tember 1859, and was ordained at the organizational 
meeting of the Synod in 1860 as a regular pastor. The 
Jamestown congregation had then 82 communicants 
and Hessel Valley, 77. The figures reveal the trend 
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and later history tells the story of the great expansion 
of the Jamestown church in comparison with the 
Hessel Valley congregation which remained small 
but is venerated as the mother church. 

The Wrightsville people were unwilling to share 
in the cost of the parsonage which led to the following 
resolution by the Hessel Valley congregation: “If 
they refuse to do so, they can no longer have a 
pastor together with this congregation; if they are to 
have a pastor (ldrare) who will hold services for them, 
then it is but reasonable that they also contribute so 
that the pastor may have a place to live.’”” 

The following excerpts from the Minutes of the 
Hessel Valley church, July 26, 1856, indicate the ef- 
forts to organize the religious life among the pioneers. 
They also reveal Swensson’s own religious views, 
his pietistic earnestness and emphasis on sincerity 
in the Christian life of his church.7® 

“With regard to public worship, not to be alto- 
gether bound by the present Swedish ritual, nor 
should complete freedom be given the pastor to act 
arbitrarily in this matter, but as we do not have any 
other church handbook for our Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation in America we can only adopt 
some general resolutions with the wish that if in the 
future a church handbook that is in full accord with 
the Bible dnd the confessional writings of our church 
should be adopted by the Swedish congregations in 
America this should be followed. Until then it was 
decided: 

“1. The public worship shall be conducted with a 
liturgical part and governed in the main in harmony 
with the Swedish church handbook, that confession of 
sins be made, portions of the Scripture and the Ap- 
ostolic Creed be read; a sermon is to be preached 
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and after the sermon prayer, song of praise and the 
benediction, alternating with hymn singing as pre- 
scribed in the Swedish handbook. 

“2. The pastor may use a free prayer and instead 
of the Epistle text he may read a portion of the Old 
Testament or the Apostolic writings and choose his 
own text for the sermon. However, the old texts 
must be read before the sermon. 

“3. Free texts may not be chosen for the high 
festivals: Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension 
Day, Pentecost, New Year’s Day, Epiphany, Annun- 
ciation Day and Midsummer. We wish these festivals 
retained with their texts and their significance. Dur- 
ing Lent the Passion of our Lord is to be read and 
preached upon. 

“4, Services during the week are left optional. 

“9. Baptism, confirmation, marriage, funerals shall 
be observed according to the Swedish handbook, with 
such changes as may be deemed necessary in the 
meantime. Holy Communion is to be observed accord- 
ing to the Swedish church book. 


“6. As we do not want to be only a society but 
have united for the true welfare of our souls into 
a congregation and as our desire is that our pastor 
(sjdlasdrjare) may have an opportunity to know 
and care for his congregation as effectively as possible, 
we decide that every one who desires to go to Holy 
Communion shall previously present himself before 
the pastor in order that he may give such advice and 
warnings as he may deem needful. This may take 
place any time, preferably at the home of the pastor 
or else at some public service in the church at such 
a time as the pastor may specify. 

“7 A preparatory sermon (skriftetal) shall be 
preached and may conclude with the confession of 
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sins; but the general absolution in whatever form 
it may be presented cannot be of proper effect when 
pronounced at one time upon many persons in differ- 
ent spiritual conditions and so is misused by many. 
And when according to the previous paragraph or at 
any other time an opportunity is offered to receive 
personal absolution or counsel concerning his condi- 
ticn, we desire that absolution shall not be given as 
is customary in Sweden in a special form at the 
preparatory address to many at the same time, but 
absolution be given individually, and at the public 
announcement the loosing and binding keys be used 
in such a manner that the Word of God be rightly 
divided and that each one may receive from it his 
share if he will receive it.” 
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ASSOCIATION WITH THE NORWEGIANS 


NN his report to the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, dated July 1, 1850, Rev. Paul Andersen, pas- 
tor of the Scandinavian Lutheran Church in Chicago, 
writes: “I have also had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with the Rev. L. P. Esbjérn of Andover, 
Henry County, Illinois, who is in your commission. I 
think him an excellent man and sincere Christian and 
a man that under God will do much good. He has 
been minister in the State Church of Sweden four- 
teen years.”' This meeting between Paul Andersen 
and Esbjorn took place at a Conference of ministers 
belonging to the Franckean Lutheran Synod at Shar- 
on, Walworth County, Wisconsin. Close contact was 
thus early established between the Swedes and the 
Norwegians in Chicago. This was strengthened by 
new arrivals of Swedes to whom Andersen ministered. 
It was upon Andersen’s urgent recommendation that 
T. N. Hasselquist, in January 1853, organized the 
Immanuel Lutheran Congregation in the Norwegian 
church, Andersen assisting in the service. 

Paul Andersen was born in Norland, Valdes, Nor- 
way, August 24, 1821. He came from pious parents 
and felt an early desire to enter the ministry. He was 
encouraged to study and spent some time at the Uni- 
versity of Christiania (Oslo). He came to America 
in 1843. At Geneva, Illinois, he became acquainted 
with a clergyman named Lemuel Hull, who, noting 
his gifts, advised him to attend Beloit College.” Ander- 
sen followed this advice. In a letter to the American 
Home Missionary Society, recommending financial aid 
to.Andersen, dated Chicago, December 30, 1850, Mr. 
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L. H. Loss writes: “Mr. Andersen pursued his entire 
course of study with me from his first efforts in 
mastering the English language to the completion of 
his theological course. He is one of the best scholars 
I ever knew. He is an humble and devoted Christian 
and as a minister laborious, self-denying and untiring 
in perseverance.’® 

He thought somewhat of entering the services of 
the Presbyterian Church but was advised to labor 
among his own countrymen as the need here was 
very urgent. This brought him to Chicago. 


There were at this time two quite distinct types 
among the Norwegian Lutherans. One was the evan- 
gelistic, Haugean type of which Elling Eielsen was 
an extreme exponent; the other was a formal, church- 
ly type, represented by J. W. C. Deitrichsen and a 
number of university trained pastors. Andersen be- 
came a follower of Eielsen. His reports to the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society clearly reveal a reviv- 
alistic, reformed spirit. Andersen had previously 
served as a colporteur for the American Tract So- 
ciety. In a report to the American Home Missionary 
Society, September 29, 1849, he refers to the fact that 
his services are held “without the prayer book” and 
for the first time the people could see “a minister in 
the pulpit without the gown and surplice.” In a report, 
July 1, 1850, he speaks of Deitrichsen as “very ungod- 
ly.” He also charged that he held Grundtvigian views. 
This charge caused the Norwegian Synod men to be 
accused of Grundtvigianism.® 

Having been called as pastor of the Scandinavian 
Church in Chicago, Andersen joined the Franckean 
Synod and was licensed at Schoharie, N. Y., in June 
1848.4 This Synod was doctrinally very liberal and 
for this reason might have appealed to Andersen. It 
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is, however, stated that “this was the only English 
Lutheran Synod in the western states known to P. 
Andersen and his friends.” It was strongly anti-slav- 
ery, and favored temperance and other social reforms. 

Another early follower of Elling Eielsen was Ole 
Andrewsen.> He was born in Telemarken, Norway, 
March 2, 1818, of humble parentage. He received a 
good education, however, and served some time as 
teacher before coming to America in 1841. He under- 
went a spiritual experience in 1842 and began to 
carry on evangelistic work among his countrymen. 
In 1846 he was called as pastor by a Norwegian group 
at Mission Point, La Salle County, Illinois. He or- 
ganized churches at Leland, Fox River, and Lisbon, 
Illinois, which he served until 1851. He joined the 
Franckean Synod from which he received a license 
in August 1847. Later he became a member of the 
Synod of Northern Illinois, and from 1860, of the 
Augustana Synod. He was pastor at Jefferson Prairie, 
near Clinton, Wisconsin, from 1856. It was in his 
church that the Augustana Synod was organized in 
June 1860. 

Another of the Norwegians active in the Synod of 
Northern Illinois and later in the formation of the 
Augustana Synod was O. J. Hatlestad.© He was born 
in Norway, September 30, 1823. From his grandfather 
and pious parents he imbibed some of the spirit of 
H. N. Hauge. In his eighteenth year he experienced 
a spiritual awakening while engaged in teaching. He 
came to America in 1846, and in 1847 obtained a 
position as teacher in the Norwegian community at 
Jefferson Prairie, near Clinton, Wisconsin. In 1850 
he removed to Racine, Wisconsin, where he became 
editor of Nordlyset, the first Norwegian newspaper 
published in America. 
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He had early felt drawn to the ministry of the gos- 
pel. At Racine he began to hold small gatherings 
which led to the organization of a congregation, to 
which O. Andrewsen was called as pastor. In 1853 
Hatlestad was called as pastor of the Norwegian 
Church at Leland, Illinois. He was granted a license 
by the Synod of Northern Illinois in 1854 and was 
ordained October 7, 1855. | 


Other Norwegians joined the Scandinavian con- 
ferences of the Synod of Northern Illinois: A. Scheie, 
ordained, October 7, 1855; P. Asbjérnsen and L. H. 
Norem, October 4, 1857; P. H. Pedersen, September 
18, 1858. N. Olsen, O. Sheldahl, and A. Jacobsen were 
ordained at the organization meeting of the Augus- 
tana Synod, June 10, 1860. 

Both Paul Andersen and O. Andrewsen had been 
deeply influenced by Elling Eielsen. But they did 
not agree with his more radical views and arbitrary 
methods. Hence they broke with him in 1848. Paul 
Andersen had also been much influenced by the 
Reformed spirit at Beloit College, and was eager to 
introduce the English language and American ways 
in the church. While in their youthful enthusiasm 
and religious zeal these men may have placed little 
importance on doctrine, it is also possible that they 
were not acquainted with the un-Lutheran position 
of the Franckean Synod. By joining this Synod they 
laid themselves open to bitter attack from the more 
orthodox Lutherans, especially by the men of the 
Norwegian Synod. “Andersen was a fiery radical 
reformer who certainly wanted to be a Lutheran, 
but yet had very vague conceptions of Lutheran 
doctrine.’ In joining the Franckean Synod, P. Ander- 
sen and Andrewsen, however, made this reservation: 
“We have resolved to accept the policy and discipline 
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of the Franckean Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
New York and join ourselves with it, but with the 
reservation that our childhood faith be not taken 
from us, and that we will not bind ourselves to any 
communion any longer than they walk according 
to the Word of God and teach the way of God cor- 
rectly.’’® 

That Andersen and the other Norwegian pastors 
associated with the Swedes should be lacking in a 
deeper knowledge of Lutheran doctrine was, under 
the circumstances of their earlier training and affili- 
ation, to be expected. Their association with the Swed- 
ish pastors helped to bring them to a sounder appreci- 
ation of the true meaning of Lutheranism. Andersen 
admitted this openly when he said: “And in cases 
when we, which now in the light of later years’ ex- 
perience can be seen, failed and acted less wisely than 
could be wished for, this happened for the simple 
reason that we did not know the thing better.’ 


Andersen co-operated actively with the Swedish 
pastor in Chicago. For some time the Swedish congre- 
gation held its services in the Norwegian church. At 
the dedication of the new Norwegian church, March 
2, 1856, Carlsson and Hasselquist were present and 
took part. Pastor Erland Carlsson and Paul Andersen 
co-operated in-a fraternal spirit in ministering to the 
Scandinavian immigrants. In many respects, however, 
the two differed. While Andersen was indifferent, 
if not hostile, to church forms, Carlsson followed the 
liturgy of the Church of Sweden and wore the Swed- 
ish clerical garb. Andersen is reported to have said 
jestingly to Carlsson that he would pour tallow on 
his robe so that the mice would eat it up. He con- 
sidered absolution “papistic” and liturgy “ceremonial 
slavery.’’’° 
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Andersen and Esbjérn had corresponded about 
organizing a Scandinavian Synod, but when the Synod 
of Northern Illinois was organized in 1851 they de- 
cided to join this group. The Synod was divided into 
two conferences: Rock River and Chicago. The first 
was composed of Germans and Americans; the other 
included the Norwegians and Swedes. At the second 
meeting of the Synod, October 7-11, 1852, it was de- 
cided to divide the Chicago conference into two: 
Chicago and Mississippi, of which the Norwegians 
constituted the first and the Swedes the second. But 
the Scandinavian conferences also held joint meet- 
ings. The division of authority and geographical de- 
marcation were not clearly drawn. Thus Pastor 
Erland Carlsson practically belonged to both while 
the pastor and congregation at Sugar Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania, belonged to the Mississippi Conference. At 
the first meeting of the joint conference, held in Chi- 
cago, January 4-9, 1854, it was resolved, “because 
the Chicago and Mississippi Conferences have so 
much in common this conference shall be a joint and 
common meeting of both conferences.” 


The relationship between the Swedish and Norwe- 
gian groups within the Synod of Northern Illinois was 
cordial. Matters pertaining to the respective groups 
were handled by the appropriate conferences. In mat- 
ters of common concern there was usually full co- 
operation. The establishment of the Scandinavian 
professorship at the Illinois State University pre- 
sented, however, new problems. The decision that 
each congregation contribute $25.00 annually for the 
professor’s salary did not find favor among the Nor- 
wegians. “I do not succeed among the Norwegians. 
P. Andersen will have to take care of them. He 
understands better their differences,” writes Es- 
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bjorn.’? In 1858, $209 was raised in the Swedish 
churches but only $25.00 came from the Norwegians."° 
This was partly because the school was too far away 
from the Norwegian settlements, and partly, perhaps, 
because the suggestion of a school in Minnesota had 
been made.'* Paul Andersen and other Norwegian 
leaders, however, supported the institution and were 
enthusiastic over the election of Esbjérn as Scandina- 
vian professor in 1858. P. Andersen served as presi- 
dent of the Synod of Northern Illinois 1857-58. When 
finally Esbjo6rn found it necessary to withdraw from 
the Springfield school in protest over doctrinal laxity, 
he was supported by the Norwegians as well as the 
Swedes. Of course, the professor being Swedish and 
the instruction being in the Swedish language, it was 
perhaps natural that the Norwegian students would 
at times find occasion to complain. But this was not 
serious at Springfield. The number of students in 
1859 was seven Swedes, seven Norwegians, one Dane. 


Reference was made above to two other groups 
of Norwegian Lutherans: the Eielsen group and the 
“orthodox” or “high-church” Norwegian Synod, or 
as it was generally known, the Wisconsin Synod. The 
pastors associated with the Swedes constituted in a 
way an intermediate group. They were thus constant- 
ly exposed to either attack or overtures from both 
sides. 

The Missouri Synod was already attacking the 
General Synod, of which the Synod of Northern Illi- 
nois was a part, for its doctrinal laxity. And the Nor- 
wegian Synod followed the lead of the Missourians, 
with whom they soon became aftiliated. Kirklige 
Maanadstidende,* official organ of the Norwegian 
Synod, bitterly attacked the Norwegians and Swedes 
within the Synod of Northern Illinois: “Believe us, 
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dear erring brethren,” it concludes, “what a shame. 
ful trick of the devil they have played you. Depart 
from them, and turn back to the old paths.” Thus, 
while attacking the union with the Synod of North- 
ern Illinois, they sought to draw the Scandinavians 
into their own Synod. A conference between repre- 
sentatives of the Wisconsin Synod (Norwegian) and 
the Scandinavians of the Synod of Northern Illinois 
was actually held for this purpose in Chicago, July 
7-9, 1859. While the quarrel was in reality one be- 
tween the Norwegians, the Swedes resented the as- 
persions cast upon the Synod of which they formed 
a part. The meeting seemed to offer some hope of 
more friendly relations, but when the Kirklige Maan- 
adstidende broke an agreement to refrain from mutual 
accusations, the Chicago-Mississippi-Minnesota Con- 
ferences, September 2, 1859, resolved that they con- 
sider further discussions neither right nor profitable 
and that “we repudiate the attacks which have been 
made as groundless and especially their insistence that 
there is no complete harmony between the Scandi- 
navian members of our Synod, since there reigns un- 
divided confidence and unity among us.”!® When the 
Scandinavians in 1860 seceded from the Synod of 
Northern Illinois, the Norwegian Synod felt that 
their position had been vindicated. “We rejoice that 
they so soon were taken out of the meshes of lies 
in which the devil wanted to keep them bound.”!* The 
Norwegian Synod, however, continued its attack on 
the newly-formed Synod, directed especially against 
its pietism, its conception of the church, and lay 
preaching. 
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ASSOCIATION WITH THE GENERAL 
SYNOD AND THE SYNOD OF 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


THE GENERAL SYNOD 


HE organization of the General Synod in 1820 
‘4 has been described in a previous chapter.’ The 
aim of this body was “to effect such a federation of 
Lutheran bodies as would prevent discord and schisms 
among them and would provide the means and agen- 
cies necessary to foster the spirit of Lutheran unity, 
to occupy the field more efficiently and to fortify the 
Church’s ranks against dissipation.”? Although the 
Augsburg Confession was not mentioned in its con- 
stitution, the purpose of the Synod was to preserve 
and promote Lutheran doctrine. “The General Synod 
was a declaration on the part of the Lutheran Church 
in America that she had no intention of dying or 
moving, that she liked the Western World and meant 
to live here.”? The progress of the Synod was slow. 
Many difficulties and much opposition had to be over- 
come. 

To meet the growing need of pastors, a theological 
seminary was established in 1826, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. S. S. Schmucker, who became its first 
professor. The seminary was located at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. Its doctrinal position is indicated by 
the following statement: ‘In this seminary shall be 
taught, in the German and English languages, the 
fundamental doctrines of Sacred Scripture as con- 
tained in the Augsburg Confession.’ 

Dr. S. S. Schmucker is one of the outstanding names 
in American Lutheran history. He was the son of 
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Dr. J. G. Schmucker, “universally esteemed as a 
model of Christian consecration, dignity and polite- 
ness.” He was born in 1799, studied at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. He served as professor and president of the 
Gettysburg Seminary for forty years. He was a dom- 
inant personality and a prolific writer. He was one of 
the founders of the Evangelical Alliance (1846) and 
labored for Christian unity, the author of A Fraternal 
Appeal to the American Churches, favoring broad co- 
operation and intercommunion on the apostolic basis. 
This was endorsed by the General Synod in 1848. 


In the earlier stages of the General Synod, when 
doctrinal laxity, rationalism, and revivalism were 
creating much confusion, Dr. Schmucker favored a 
conservative Lutheranism. In 1829 the following ques- 
tions for ordination were written into the constitution 
for district Synods: 

“1. Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament to be the Word of God and the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice? 

“2. Do you believe that the fundamental doctrines 
of the Word of God are taught in a manner substan- 
tially correct in the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg 
Confession?”> This position was further emphasized 
by the addition to the constitution in 1835 of the 
paragraph requiring that synods desiring to unite 
with the General Synod should accept the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 

In view of this doctrinal emphasis, how can we 
explain the crisis which eventually disrupted the 
Synod, and what influenced Dr. Schmucker to change 
his theological position? As our Swedish Lutheran 
pastors and congregations were for a time associated 
with the General Synod through membership in the 
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Synod of Northern Illinois, it is important to know 
the historical facts in order to understand the causes 
that led to the crisis in 1860. 

As a means to offset Reformed influences and set 
forth the independence of the Lutheran Church, the 
General Synod has been called by Dr. Krauth “the 
offspring of reviving Lutheranism.” Through the study 
of historic Lutheranism by scholars and the influx 
of Lutherans from Europe there developed a move- 
ment toward conservative Lutheranism within the 
General Synod. 

But within the Synod there were also men who 
feared what they considered a reactionary movement, 
foreign to the spirit of America. Leaders among these 
were Dr. S. S. Schmucker, Dr. B. Kurtz, editor of 
The Lutheran Observer, and Samuel Sprecher, presi- 
dent of Wittenberg College. They sought to “adapt 
Lutheranism to American soil by divesting it of its 
distinctive traits and making it conform to the aver- 
age American type of religion.”® What these men 
proposed was an American Lutheranism, which in 
many points was a radical departure from historic 
Lutheranism as expressed in the fundamental con- 
fessions of the Church. They “became more lax in 
the fifties than they had been in the twenties and 
constituted what was called the left wing of the Gen- 
eral Synod.’ The seeming change of front by 
Schmucker can only be explained by his early train- 
ing and his connection with such unionistic move- 
ments as the Evangelical Alliance. His broad catho- 
licity was gained at the expense of fundamental Luth- 
eran doctrines. The “new measures” or American 
Lutheranism found favor among many within the 
General Synod, but the confessional position was 
defended by a group of able leaders, such as Charles 
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Porterfield Krauth, W. A. Passavant and others, who 
were supported by the majority within the Synod. 


The weak point in the Synod’s position was in the 
wording of its constitution, “that the fundamental 
doctrines of the Word of God are taught in a manner 
substantially correct in the doctrinal articles of the 
Augsburg Confession.” The question arises: which are 
fundamental doctrines and who decides what is sub- 
stantially corTect and which are doctrinal articles? 
To clarify the issue a committee was elected by the 
Synod in 1845, to present ‘“‘a clear and concise view 
of the doctrines and practices of the American Luth- 
eran church.”® Dr. Schmucker was made chairman 
of this committee, and when its report was presented 
in 1850, it was rejected by the Synod. The confession- 
al group was further strengthened by the return of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania to the Synod in 
1853 after an absence of thirty years.® This body had 
now become strongly conservative and accepted “the 
collective body of symbolic books as the historic con- 
fessional writings of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
with special emphasis on the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther’s Small Catechism.”!® It was at 
this meeting that the Synod of Northern Illinois, of 
which the Swedes and some Norwegians were a part, 
came into the ‘General Synod, which now comprised 
four-fifths of all Lutherans in America. 

The future for conservative Lutheranism looked 
favorable, but then came the “Definite Synodical Plat- 
form” in 1855. While published anonymously, it was 
recognized and acknowledged as written by Schmuck- 
er. This ill-fated document was a revision of the Augs- 
burg Confession in which such articles as the follow- 
ing were either omitted or modified: approval of the 
mass, private confession and absolution, the observ- 
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ance of the Sabbath, baptismal regeneration, the real 
presence in the Lord’s Supper. All the district Synods 
with the exception of three small synods rejected this 
ill-constructed platform." 

Dr. C. P. Krauth, a colleague of Dr. S. S. Schmuck- 
er, wrote to his son, Charles Porterfield Krauth: 
“How will it end? I have thought in smoke. But I 
have all along had fears, and they are strengthened 
of late, that it will divide the General Synod.” This 
prophecy was fulfilled. While the “Platform” was 
rejected, the spirit that had begotten it was not al- 
together dead. The ties that bound the Synod together 
were further strained when the Melanchthon Synod, 
organized in 1857 on the basis of the “new measures,” 
was admitted in 1859. There were other conflicting 
elements, linguistic, nationalistic, personal, resulting 
in breaking up of synods and organizing new ones, 
establishing a rival theological seminary in Philadel- 
phia, 1864, the Civil War which split the churches into 
North and South, rifts which lasted long. The Scan- 
dinavians in the Synod of Northern Illinois left the 
General Synod in 1860. The admission of the Franck- 
ean Synod, organized in 1837, which had never ac- 
cepted the Augsburg Confession, caused the Minister- 
ium of Pennsylvania to withdraw from the General 
Synod in 1866. In seven years the General Synod lost 
by secessions almost half of its membership. In 1867 
the General Council was formed on a strictly con- 
fessional basis. 


THE Synop oF NorTHERN ILLINOIS 


As Lutherans spread into the western areas, the 
scattered congregations were gathered into what was 
known as the Synod of the West.!? Out of this was 
formed, June 10, 1846, the Synod of Illinois. Its first 
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meeting was held in Hillsboro, Illinois, October 15, 
1846, when Rev. Francis Springer of Springfield, Ili- 
nois, was chosen president. Owing to the increasing 
number of churches and the great distances of travel, 
it was decided at a meeting at Oregon, Illinois, in 1850, 
to divide the Synod. A committee was selected to 
plan for a new synod. At a preliminary meeting of 
this committee, held May 14, 1851, at Palmyra, Lee 
. County, Illinois, a constitution was drafted and a 
convention called. The first meeting of the new synod, 
called the Synod of Northern Illinois, was held in 
a Methodist church at Cedarville, Illinois, September 
18-23, 1851. Eight pastors, including Paul Andersen, 
L. P. Esbjorn, and O. Andrewsen, who was ordained 
at this meeting, were present. Of the six laymen pres- 
ent, one was a Swede, E. M. Mankee, representing 
the Swedish churches, and one a Norwegian, E. M. 
Sorly, representing the Norwegians. 

Andersen and Andrewsen had previously belonged 
to the Franckean Synod. Partly because this Synod 
generally met in the East, and perhaps also because 
they were growing more conservative in their doc- 
trinal position, they preferred the new Synod. It is 
significant that the following reservation to the reso- 
lution of joining the General Synod in 1852 was made 
by the Synod of-Northern Illinois: “provided that this 
union shall not be construed into an acknowledgment 
on the part of all members of the Synod of Northern 
Illinois in the precise doctrinal basis of the General 
Synod.”° This statement implies that there existed 
a confessional group within the Synod of Northern 
Illinois that was not satisfied with the doctrinal posi- 
tion of the General Synod. Of this confessional group, 
the Scandinavians constituted the larger part. 

The constitution of the Synod of Northern Illinois, 
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presented by the committee at the organization meet- 
ing, was read, discussed, and approved in the after- 
noon of September 18. The second article of this 
constitution reads: “This Synod regards the Word 
of God as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, 
and the Augsburg Confession as containing a sum- 
mary of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion, mainly correct.’** We recognize the similarity 
of expression ‘mainly correct” with that of the Gen- 
eral Synod’s “substantially correct.” This was the 
phrase that was to cause much trouble. 


L. P. Esbjoérn and his delegates did not arrive at 
the meeting before September 19. The organization 
of the Synod had then already been effected and the 
constitution adopted. A committee of three, two of 
whom were Norwegians, Andersen and Sorly, re- 
ported favorably upon Esbjorn’s application for mem- 
bership in the Synod. Esbjorn, however, was not 
satisfied with the doctrinal statement of the consti- 
tution. He therefore requested to have inserted in 
the minutes the principles on which his churches 
were organized. The statement reads as follows: “We 
adopt these principles: that the Holy Scriptures, the 
Old and New Testaments, are the inspired Word of 
God; that it is of the highest authority, and contains 
a sufficient and infallible rule of faith and practice 
for mankind, so that what is not contained therein, 
and cannot be proven thereby, is not required to be 
believed or practiced to salvation; that the Holy 
Scriptures are the only rule whereby to test and 
decide all controversies, opinions and discussions in 
religious matters, and that no form or tradition is 
adopted or maintained that is contrary to the Scrip- 
tures; that symbols, resolutions of Synods, and hu- 
man opinions are maintained only as far as they agree 
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with the Word of God; and finally, that the symbolical 
books of the Lutheran Church contain a correct 
summary and exposition of the divine word, where- 
fore we declare and adopt them as the foundation 
of our faith and doctrine, next to the Holy Scrip- 
ture.”!5 The acceptance of* Esbjorn’s “reservation” 
was a concession to his wishes and can not be con- 
sidered as a change in the Synod’s constitution. 


The reservation implied in the phrase “a correct 
summary” was, of course, a direct contradiction of 
the expression “mainly correct”? used in the Synod’s 
constitution and was bound to cause trouble. 

How did Esbjorn come to take such a strict con- 
fessional position? Upon his arrival in America, Es- 
bjo6rn was, according to his own statement, “quite 
Methodistic.” His experiences in Sweden and his as- 
sociation with George Scott and Rosenius made him 
rather indifferent to doctrinal distinctions. However, 
whatever influence these and other contacts may have 
had on Esbjorn as to the necessity of vital religious 
experience, his doctrinal position was not affected. 
His initial contacts with Methodism and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Society forced him to re-examine his 
Lutheran faith with the result that he became more 
pronounced in his conservative confessionalism. 
While he gratefully accepted financial aid from the 
American “Home Missionary Society, he did so on 
the condition, definitely stated in his commission: 
“That he preach and administer the ordinances, rites 
and discipline of the churches as an evangelical 
Lutheran minister of Christ.”!® 

Esbjorn’s connection with the Congregationalists 
was consequently only nominal and for economic 
reasons. While E. Norelius considers this action an 
unwarranted compromise, it was perhaps justified 
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under the circumstances. At any rate, Esbjorn’s 
confessional position was clearly indicated. That 
some pressure was exerted upon Esbjérn by the 
Congregationalists may be seen from his statement 
in a letter to Passavant: “In appearing before the 
Central Congregational Association in Galesburg, I 
related the points of doctrine of our Lutheran Church 
and some of the members tried to persuade me that 
our doctrine was not right in all points, as for in- 
stance that of baptism and the Holy Supper, the 
possibility of a regenerated man’s falling from the 
state of grace and others. But I openly confessed that 
I know and believe that our doctrine is founded on 
the Holy Scriptures.’ 


The visit of Passavant and Reynolds in the West 
in 1850 was of great importance to the Scandinavian 
Lutherans. Of Passavant, E. Norelius says: “No one 
who did not belong to our nationality was as well 
known among Swedish Lutherans as he. He had early 
come in contact with us and had become intimate 
with us and with our work.’ 


Fearing that the Scandinavians would be drawn 
into the camp of the Neo-Lutherans through connec- 
tion with the Franckean Synod, Passavant urged 
the organization of a Scandinavian Synod, based 
squarely upon the Augsburg Confession. Esbjorn’s 
answer to this suggestion at this time was, “I have 
not yet united with any synod, for I want time to 
examine the religious matters in this country. I have 
the hope that a Lutheran Synod may be opened in 
Illinois and I would be pleased to unite with the same, 
unless it throws away the Augsburg Confession. I 
openly confess that I never can unite with a synod 
that does so.”?® 
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In urging the organization of a Scandinavian Syn- 
od, Passavant writes: “The interest of these people 
imperatively demands the existence of such a synod. 
It would be a center of unity, effort and influence to 
this entire population.” Much was to happen before 
Passavant’s vision could be realized. While he did 
not openly oppose the Scandinavians’ affiliation with 
the Synod of Northern Illinois, he feared what even- 
tually happened. 


Passavant also suggested endowing a Scandinavian 
professorship in connection with some Lutheran in- 
stitution. This was acted upon when Passavant ar- 
ranged a trip for Esbjérn that he might meet the 
Lutherans in the East and also solicit funds for his 
missions among the Swedes. 

There were many reasons why Esbjorn felt inclined 
to join the Synod of Ohio, not the least being its con- 
fessional position. In a letter to Norelius, May 12, 
1853, he writes, “My conviction is that if the Synod 
[of Ohio] joined the General Synod, it would help 
to eliminate the loose, unsymbolical spirit found 
among members and congregations of the latter. New 
Lutherans seem to fear this, judging from their 
objections to the entrance of the Ohio Synod, but 
this ought to be a sign that the Ohio brethren ought 
to make common cause with Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Missouri.””° Efforts were made, principally by 
Reynolds, to bring the Synod of Ohio, then largely 
German, into the General Syned, but the doctrinal 
laxity of the latter prevented this, which among other 
things led to the resignation of Reynolds from Capital 
University. Esbjoérn himself in a letter to Norelius, 
March 6, 1855, gives the reasons why he did not join 
the Synod of Ohio:: “Your thought of joining the 
Ohio Synod does not surprise me. I would surely 
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have done so myself had I not found the distance too 
great for our Swedish pastors and congregations here 
in the West to communicate with them. Since that 
‘was not possible, I have always desired that we 
might get a Scandinavian Synod. But as long as we 
are so few, it is out of the question. The best we 
could do under the circumstances I thought for my 
part was to join the Synod of Northern Illinois, but 
with the reservation with reference to doctrine which 
is contained in the minutes of the first meeting of 
the Synod, 1851, Page 5.’! At this time Esbjorn still 
believed that a little leaven of orthodoxy could per- 
meate the lump of liberalism within the General 
Synod. Pointing to the conservative influence of the 
Swedes within the Synod of Northern Illinois, he 
regrets that the Ohio Synod did not join the General 
Synod which might have prevented the break and 
brought the General Synod back to the orthodox po- 
sition. It was the same argument that kept the Scan- 
dinavians in the Synod of Northern Illinois as long 
as they did remain. Passavant, too, entertained this 
hope and regretted that the Scandinavians, once in 
the Synod, did not stay, thereby strengthening the 
confessional group. However, by 1866 even this great 
optimist saw the hopelessness of the situation and 
favored the new alignment of confessional Lutheran- 
ism in the organization of the General Council in 
1867. 


The Synod of Northern Illinois was made up of 
four nationalistic elements: American, German, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish. “Our Synod,” says S. W. Har- 
key, in his presidential report of 1855, “presents a 
rare spectacle before the Church and the world, the 
peaceful and fraternal union of four nations in one 
body. We have here the American, the German, the 
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Norwegian, the Swede; we preach the Gospel in four 
languages! A most happy beginning has been made 
to unite these elements; let us presevere aS we com- 
menced, until we are perfectly one. Let us labor to 
be one not only in name and efforts, but also as 
far as possible in doctrinal views, in the government 
of our churches, in the use of hymnbooks, catechisms 
and liturgies, in our modes of worship, of confirma- 
tion, and in all our ceremonies and customs.’’”? This 
was a consummation yet “devoutly to be wished for.” 

The constitution of the Synod left the missionary 
work largely to the respective conferences. The Synod 
retained the authority to examine candidates for the 
ministry and ordain the same and appoint licentiates 
and catechists. The Synod shared with the Illinois 
Synod the responsibility for and control of the TIlli- 
nois State University. 


The constitution prescribes that a licentiate “shall 
have the power to perform all ministerial functions 
during the time specified in his license; he shall at- 
tend sessions of the Synod and present reports of 
his work.” He was also expected to “pursue with 
diligence his theological studies” and was usually 
later ordained to the ministry. The constitution also 
provides for the employment of catechists with more 
limited authority, whose duties were chiefly “preach- 
ing, exhorting, catechising and conducting of prayer 
meetings” under the care of a pastor. A license ex- 
tended for one year, or in case of ad interim license 
to the next meeting of the Synod. “No individual shall 
be ordained until he has been on probation as a 
licentiate at least one year.’?* The candidate was 
to be examined by a committee and “shall in all 
cases relate his religious experience before the whole 
ministerium, after which any member may ask ques- 
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tions.” In framing their own constitution in 1860, the 
men of the Augustana Synod drew largely upon their 
experiences under the constitution of the Synod of 
Northern Illinois. 

The practice of licensure was a temporary meas- 
ure. Since it did not prove satisfactory, it was not 
carried over into the Augustana Synod. In a letter 
to P. A. Cederstam, Norelius asks: “What are we? 
Performing all the functions of a pastor and yet not 
a pastor?” 

Considerable difference existed regarding member- 
ship in the church. The Germans and the Norwegian 
Synod were satisfied to accept members on the basis 
of confirmation, while the Swedish churches and 
some other Lutherans required confession of conver- 
sion and Christian life as a condition for membership. 
We recall that in accepting aid from the American 
Home Missionary Society both the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian pastors were pledged to admit as members 
only those who were “born again” through conver- 
sion. In reporting to this Society, December 18, 1851, 
that both he and Paul Andersen had joined the 
Synod of Northern Illinois, Esbjérn explains that 
“this connection has produced no alteration in the 
Constitution of our four churches which request a 
creditable assurance of a real change of heart for 
admission to membership.” These differences made 
themselves felt in the Synod of Northern Illinois. A 
“formula of questions” was discussed at its very first 
meeting and a committee appointed to draft such 
a formula. Not until 1854, however, was a “formula” 
adopted. As Esbj6rn was chairman of the committee 
that drafted it, it may be presumed that he was 
largely responsible for its contents. The committee 
“had given the subject much consideration and con- 
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sulted the practice of many churches. They had also 
experienced that there were greater difficulties con- 
nected with this subject than appeared at first.” 


The committee had laid down the following princi- 
ples: “There are three main requisites in a church 
member, viz.: Ist, exercise of faith and holiness; 2nd, 
confession of the true doctrine; 3rd, submission to 
Christian church government and discipline.’ The 
questions proposed and adopted were as follows: “1. 
Do you acknowledge the obligation of your confirma- 
tion vows, and are you willing by the Grace of God 
faithfully to fulfill them? 2. Do you now connect 
yourself with this evangelical Lutheran Church, ack- 
nowledge the Bible as the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice, and the unaltered Augsburg Confession 
and Luther’s Small Catechism as containing a correct 
summary of the fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion? 3. Do you promise by the help of God 
to observe all the duties of a regular member of this 
Christian church and submit yourself to the rules of 
its government and discipline?** The Mississippi Con- 
ference at its meeting in Andover, December 1, 1854, 
adopted this “formula,” but eliminated the word “con- 
taining” as this was considered as weakening the 
statement.?> It will be observed that in the above 
formula the phrases “unaltered Augsburg Confession” 
and ‘correct summary” are used. At the same meet- 
ing that this formula was adopted the same expression 
was inserted into the Synod’s constitution.*® At the 
meeting, October 13-16, 1853, a committee of which 
Paul Andersen was a member proposed the elimina- 
tion of the words “mainly correct.” This was a victory 
for confessionalism, which gave Esbjorn occasion to 
write to Norelius, urging him to join the Synod of 
Northern Jllinois, saying, “I am more and more con- 
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vinced that the Synod can be reformed and that for 
the present it is our duty to remain in it and put into 
it as much orthodox element as possible. Further- 
more, you will by the grace of God suffer no harm 
by remaining in a synod when some members are 
only as it were half-hearted as long as you publicly 
declare your reservation with reference to the con- 
fession of faith.”?? Defending themselves against at- 
tack by men of the Missouri and Norwegian Synods, 
the Chicago-Mississippi Conferences at a meeting 
in Chicago, January 4-9, 1854, declared, “Not only 
the Constitution of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Northern Illinois, but all the individual congrega- 
tional constitutions have adopted and remain true to 
the chief confessional statement of our Lutheran 
Church, namely, the Augsburg Confession.’’® 


That perfect unity within the Synod did not exist, 
however, may be inferred from president S. W. Har- 
key’s report in 1855 in which he says: “The great 
tendency in this West is to radicalism, to disorganiza- 
tion and the multiplication of sects and parties in the 
church; let us strive manfully against this destructive 
tide. ‘In union there is strength; and ‘united we 
stand, divided we fall.’ ’’° 

The spirit of disunity became more apparent at 
the extra meeting called to consider the Scandinavian 
professorship and held at Geneva, Illinois, May 8-9, 
1856. As the purpose of the professorship was to 
“qualify young men for the gospel ministry among our 
Scandinavian brethren” and as the Scandinavians 
“consider themselves responsible for its endowment,” 
they insisted on the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: “That the professor be required solemnly to 
promise to teach according to the Word of God and 
the Augsburg Confession and that the nomination to 
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said professorship shall always be in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority of the Scandinavians rep- 
resented in this Synod.” It was also resolved that while 
the endowment fund should be administered by the 
treasurer of the University, the principal should never 
be used but invested at “not less than ten per cent on 
real estate security and the interest alone to be applied 
to the support of the Scandinavian professor.” 

It will thus be seen that the whole matter of the 
professorship was in the hands of the Scandinavians. 
This was interpreted by the American members as 
a lack of confidence. In his annual report in 1856 
President Harkey again sounds the note of warning 
against disunity: “I would urge most affectionately 
and earnestly the importance of renewed and perse- 
vering efforts to unite and bring into one beautiful 
whole the scattered and diversified fragments of our 
Lutheran Church in this part of the West.’”*° 


The latent opposition came to the surface in a re- 
port recommending “a reconsideration of the Scan- 
dinavian professorship on the grounds of its presumed 
unconstitutionality.” The committee submitting the 
report consisted of George J. Donmeyer, P. Andersen 
and B. G. P. Bergenlund. Andersen, however, refused 
to sign the report stating that he would rather have 
his hand cut off than sign. This occasioned a sharp dis- 
cussion and resulted in referring the report back to 
the committee which was enlarged. Esbj6rn and Har- 
key were added to the committee. Esbjérn left the 
meeting before action on the report was taken. The 
committee reported that they found “nothing requir- 
ing special action at this time” and considered it un- 
wise and improper to attempt to alter or disturb the 
matter. So far the Scandinavians won their point. 
But a concession to the “platformists” or liberals was 
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made in the following resolution: “That whilst we 
thus agree to cooperate with each other, as a Synod, 
in this and every other good work, it is well known 
and distinctly acknowledged that there is not an 
entire agreement among ourselves on all minor points 
of doctrine and practice; and that whilst we guarantee 
to each other the most perfect and full liberty of 
conscience, and freedom of speech and action, when 
yielding, in this or any other matter, to one portion 
of the Synod, we do not consider the other members 
as pledged to the same doctrinal views.” It was also 
resolved “that we will more than ever strive to pro- 
mote the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace, 
and we do most humbly pray that God, by His Holy 
Spirit, may so enlighten and control us that we may 
be one in Christ as He and the Father are one.’”*? 


The reservation contained in the above resolution 
which was made in 1852 upon‘ joining the General 
Synod to guard its own confessionalism, is now made 
as a concession to liberalism. Thus had the situation 
changed within the Synod of Northern Illinois. How- 
ever, the conservatives urged the passage at this 
same meeting of a resolution instructing its delegates 
to the General Synod to “discourage and oppose the 
introduction into the General Synod of the contro- 
versy in regard to the symbols and the so-called ‘Def- 
inite Platform.’ ”’ 

The meeting at Dixon, Illinois, 1856, clearly indi- 
cated the rift within the Synod. Esbjérn had been 
chosen to solicit funds for the Scandinavian professor- 
ship. The situation within the Synod made this work 
difficult and tended to discourage Esbjorn. However, © 
the Synod expressed gratitude over the “good begin- 
ning” and resolved “to prosecute the work of estab- 
lishing the professorship with vigor and energy to 
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completion” and appointed a committee consisting’ of 
Hasselquist, Carlsson, and Andrewsen to co-operate 
with Esbjorn in this matter. As the Springfield insti- 
tution was jointly owned by the Synod of Northern 
Illinois and the Synod of Illinois, a committee was 
appointed to co-operate with a similar committee 
from the latter body in the “preparation of a consti- 
tution for the government of the Theological Depart- 
ment of Illinois State University.” Esbjorn, Harkey, 
and D. Harbaugh constituted the committee. 

At the meeting of the Synod at Mendota, Illinois, 
September 14-20, 1858, a motion was made to appoint 
a committee to collect the various constitutional 
amendments and changes that had from time to time 
been made and embody them in the constitution. The 
committee was also given “authority to propose such 
amendments and additions in the Constitution as the 
expanded and still growing interests of this Synod 
seem to require.*? Hasselquist was made a member 
of this committee. It is quite evident that behind this 
perfectly reasonable proposal there was a design to 
liberalize the Synod’s doctrinal position. The com- 
mittee’s report was presented at the meeting of the 
Synod in Chicago, September 8-13, 1859, but action 
was postponed. Not until the meeting in 1861 was 
it finally adopted, but by that time the Scandinavians 
had already left the Synod of Northern Illinois. 


The proposed change in the constitution was virtu- 
ally the same as that proposed in 1856. Here, however, 
it was made in the form of a “Preamble.” When it 
finally came up for adoption in 1861 it was not possible 
to arrive at an agreement. The following substitute 
was proposed and adopted. 

“This Synod believes, ex animo, the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be the inspired word 
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of God, and the only perfect rule of faith and practice, 
and also believes the Augsburg Confession and the 
Catechism of Luther to be a summary and just exhi- 
bition of the fundamental doctrines of the Word of 
God.’’8 


Another episode, however, occurred at the meeting 
of the Synod in 1859 that almost precipitated a split. 
A group of “platformist” pastors, influenced through 
a surreptitious correspondence carried on by Dr. 
Francis Springer, petitioned the Synod for permission 
to withdraw and form a new synod. In this corre- 
spondence the “symbolists” or confessional conserva- 
tives, and especially the Scandinavians, were bitterly 
attacked as “European State Church hyperorthodox 
symbolists,” and it was charged that the liberals’ “only 
safety is in retreat and a rallying of our own forces 
under the proper banner.’** There was also some 
hope of securing recruits for the new synod from 
Iowa and a college at Des Moines, to which Springer 
had received a call, and thus to form a truly American 
Lutheran Church. The plans were laid deeply but 
under cover of secrecy. Dr. Harkey exposed the 
scheme and the plan fell through. However, the com- 
promise resolution passed at Dixon, Illinois, in 1856, 
was ordered to be inserted as a preamble in the re- 
vised and amended constitution. The incident gave 
rise to numerous controversial articles in the church 
press, and made the threatened split inevitable. The 
conditions that prevailed at the State University and 
the events that led up to Esbjérn’s resignation only 
precipitated what would have happened eventually 
anyway. Faced with a fait accompli through Esbjorn’s 
sudden resignation, the Scandinavians met in confer- 
ence, April 23, 1860, in Chicago, and there, after 
prayerful deliberation, decided to separate from the 
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Synod of Northern Illinois. Their declaration of inde- 
pendence is of such importance as to be given in 
full: ; 

“Resolved, That the Scandinavian ministers and 
churches hitherto connected with the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Northern Illinois, hereby peace- 
ably withdraw from any ecclesiastical connection with 
said Synod, and that the officers of this conference 
respectfully inform the President of said Synod of 
this our said withdrawal.”*> 


That the action should cause surprise and resent- 
ment in the Synod of Northern Illinois was to be 
expected. In his annual report to that body in Sep- 
tember 1860, President Ephraim Miller gives a critical 
interpretation of the separation. While recognizing 
the right of the Scandinavians to organize a new 
synod, he holds that it was their duty to ask for 
consent to do so and at least to have “respectfully 
solicited certificates of honorable dismission.” So far 
from considering the withdrawal of the Scandinavians 
peaceable, Dr. Miller calls it ‘utterly at variance with 
all recognized Synodical order and law” and claims 
that “it cannot be termed anything else than hasty, 
violent and revolutionary procedure.” Had their with- 
drawal taken place in a more orderly manner, he 
says “the Synod of Northern Illinois would have re- 
spected their convictions of the propriety of a division 
and would have placed no barrier in their way to the 
consummation of their wishes.” “Such action,” he con- 
tinues, “would have obviated the necessity of any 
explanation to the Church at large; nothing short of 
absolute and pressing necessity could justify them 
in acting in so important a matter with such precipi- 
tancy.’** “It certainly is the duty of this Synod,” says 
the president, “to declare its sense of insult thus 
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offered to the honor, not of a Synod but of a whole 
church and to place upon record its strong disappro- 
bation of all such disorderly proceedings.” The Synod 
did resolve that “we feel called upon to express our 
disapprobation and censure of the proceedings of our 
Scandinavian brethren.” The italics in the resolution 
are intended to indicate that the censure falls upon 
the proceedings and not upon the Scandinavian breth- 
ren, “whom we have highly esteemed, with whom we 
have often taken sweet counsel, and for whose pros- 
perity and great usefulness in the vineyard of Christ 
we shall continue to pray devoutly to the Great Head 
of the Church.’’?’ é 

While Esbjorn’s resignation from the Illinois State 
University precipitated the Scandinavians’ withdraw- 
al from the Synod of Northern Illinois, an action 
which they indeed did approve but which in itself 
could not have necessitated complete withdrawal, 
there were more fundamental causes for the separa- 
tion. This is clearly stated in the declaration adopted 
at the Conference in Chicago, April 23-27, 1860. 


“The Committee finds that it cannot regard and 
treat Professor Esbjorn’s resignation as a detached 
event, but as connected with, and the consequences 
of, the weaknesses which for some time have been 
found in our Synod. And in order that we may get 
a clear conception of this whole affair and that we 
may place ourselves in the right light before Chris- 
tians in general, we look upon it as necessary briefly 
to recount some of them. 

“It is well known that our Synod according to its 
constitution stands doctrinally unqualifiedly upon the 
foundation of the Augsburg Confession. At an extra 
synodical meeting in Geneva, Illinois, in May 1856, 
it was resolved to establish a Scandinavian professor- 
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ship; but when its specific character was determined, 
it already then met opposition. At the regular meeting 
of the Synod in Dixon, Illinois, in the same year, this 
opposition showed itself not only against us and our 
doctrinal position of an earlier period, and the attempt 
was made to rescind the Synod’s resolution in Geneva 
regarding our professor’s obligation to the confession 
of the Church, and while the effort did not succeed, 
it became evident that we were not ‘of the same mind 
and thinking the same thing.’ Our Synod has since 
that time evidently not been in unity. Contentions 
have rather increased than decreased, and the most 
active efforts have been made not only to change our 
Synod’s doctrinal basis but also to shut off all finan- 
cial assistance to the school in Springfield in case 
the influence of foreigners and the much despised 
symbolism should win entrance into the institution. It 
is easy to understand that these conditions have nec- 
essarily had great influence on our attitude to the 
University at Springfield; our professor has felt this, 
we all have felt this with sorrow and grief. We have 
therefore for some time past plainly perceived that 
under such circumstances we could not much longer 
remain in the connection in which we have stood 
until now.” 


In view of these conditions which continued to 
jeopardize their doctrinal position and hinder their 
work among their people the resolution to separate 
from the Synod of Northern Illinois and organize a 
Scandinavian Synod was passed without a dissenting 
vote. 

“At the time of the separation the Scandinavian 
pastors and licentiates constituted exactly one half 
of the ministerial roll, and their churches and member- 
ship were much greater than the rest,” writes Norel- 
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ius in “Some Remarks on Dr. S. W. Harkey’s Rem- 
iniscences” in 1888, and admits that “at this day I 
do not believe that there is any disposition on the part 
of the Scandinavians to defend the manner in which 
their withdrawal from the Synod of Northern Illinois 
was effected.”” He adds, however, “circumstances arose 
that hastened on the separation somewhat premature- 
ly and gave it the shape it took.” He considered the 
eventual separation to have been inevitable.*® 


While the controversies that led to the withdrawal 
of the Scandinavians from the Synod of Northern 
Illinois, and the unhappy circumstances attending 
it are part of history, they must not be permitted 
to obscure the positive benefits our church derived 
from association with that Synod and its men. Here 
the pioneers became familiar with American church 
practices and procedure. In formulating their con- 
stitutions for congregations and eventually for their 
own synod, they were largely guided by the American 
models.*® At church conventions they followed close- 
ly the order of procedure of their American brethren. 
On the other hand, the Scandinavian pastors made 
their own contribution to American Lutheranism by 
their firm stand for conservative confessionalism. The 
controversies had driven them to re-examine their 
doctrinal position, had grounded them more firmly in 
the faith of their fathers, and had saved them from 
being carried away by the waves of emotionalism 
that characterized much of the evangelical awakening 
in Sweden and American revivalism. Referring to 
the constitution of the Augustana Church, E. Norel- 
ius says, “It is throughout a growth and not merely' 
a theoretical creation. It grew out of experience and 
in the bosom of the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran 
congregations in America as an expression of their 
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Lutheran conceptions.’!? Thus it embodies a Swed- 
ish heritage in its confessions and worship lift, and 
deep piety, and an American element in its constitu- 
tional and organization polity. 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 


7] *HE experience of the Delaware Swedes in. the 
“17th century proved that no church body could 
long exist in America unless it made provision to 
train its own pastors. The immigrant churches in 
the 19th century found themselves in an even more 
precarious situation in this respect than those of 
the 17th. They had no official connection with the 
mother church in Sweden, and response to calls for 
pastors from Sweden was disappointing. Only six 
pastors ordained in Sweden came to America, and 
a few laymen who had studied for some time in mis- 
sionary schools in Sweden. 


Dr. W. A. Passavant, ardent missionary and _ phil- 
anthropist, became interested in the Scandinavian 
immigrants. As early as 1850 he suggested a school 
for the training of Scandinavian pastors or establish- 
ing a professorship at some Lutheran college for 
this purpose.t Prof. W. M. Reynolds, who in the 
same year became president of Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, a newly-organized school of the 
Synod of Ohio, had long been interested in the 
Swedes, and read and spoke their language. He had 
written a letter to the Lund Missionary Society, Au- 
gust 7, 1849, with regard to care of Swedish immi- 
grants. (Lund’s Missionstidning, Jan. 1852.) He had 
published an article in the Evangelical Review, of 
which he was the editor, on “The Scandinavians in 
the Northwest,’ Jan. 1852. Plans were even made 
to establish a Scandinavian professorship at Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio. This was on the way to 
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being realized when E. Norelius was brought there 
by Esbjorn in 1851 and an endowment of $1,500 was 
given the institution by Jenny Lind. Due to the great 
distance from the Swedish settlements, and to diffi- 
culties at the young institution the plan was aban- 
doned. 

In the meantime circumstances were pointing the 
way toward another solution. 

In order to relieve the dearth of pastors in the then 
Lutheran Synod of the West, the need of a school 
became urgent. A nondenominational school, known 
as Hillsboro Academy, was started in 1835 largely 
through the financial aid of John Tillson, a Presby- 
terian businessman. The bulk of the needed funds 
was raised by selling stock in the enterprise. In 1846 
the school was secured by the Lutheran Synod of 
the West at a very reasonable figure and was incor- 
porated in 1847 as “The Literary and Theological 
Institute of the Lutheran Church of the Far West.” 
Rev. Francis Springer was called from a private 
academy in Springfield, Illinois, as president. S. W. 
Harkey,? who came west in 1850, was chosen as 
theological professor, and was anxious that the school 
be moved to Springfield, a suggestion of which 
Springer, however, did not approve. 


The school was small and did not prosper. When 
the Synod of Northern Illinois was organized in 1851 
it was “‘cordially invited to join [with the Synod of 
Illinois] in the support and establishment of Hillsboro 
College” and be “entitled to the election of an equal 
number of trustees with that of any other synod en- 
gaged in its support.” The Synod accepted this invita- 
tion. It was resolved to seek a “permanent location 
for the institution in such a town or city as will pre- 
sent the greatest inducement.’* Rev. L. P. Esbjorn 
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was elected a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the institution. 


At the meeting of the Synod in Chicago, Oct. 7, 
1852, it was reported that Hillsboro College had been 
moved to Springfield, Ill. This city was chosen not 
only because it made the most liberal offer, but also 
because, as the capital of the state, it would give 
added prestige to the school. To further enhance 
the institution its name was changed to “Illinois 
State University.” (It -has no historic connection 
with the present institution of similar name.) The 
citizens of Springfield, largely through the efforts 
of Mr. J. T. Stuart, had offered $5,000 for the build- 
ing fund, a ten-acre lot as a college site, valued at 
$2,000, and one hundred “perpetual scholarships” 
of $300 each on condition that the school gather at 
least $15,000 and erect a suitable building. This was 
already under construction at an estimated cost of 
about $35,000. The school had opened on April 1, 1852, 
with a “full and thorough course of studies” and 
‘the enrollment had been eighty-two this first year. 
The school was governed by a board, one-third of 
the members elected by the Synod of Illinois, one- 
third by the Synod of Northern Illinois, one-third 
representing interested citizens in Springfield. Pro- 
fessors were chosen by the board, but the president 
and professors of theology were to be nominated by 
concurrent action of the two synods. The Synod ex- 
pressed its gratitude to God for “bringing our insti- 
tution to its present advancement and in developing 
the encouraging prospects before us.”' S. F. Springer 
remained as president, and Dr. S. W. Harkey, as 
professor of theology. Donations of money and books 
and “specimens for the Natural Cabinet” were solicit- 
ed. In 1853 the enrollment was 144 and the report to 
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the Synod was encouraging. The school was to be a 
university of “comprehensive usefulness,” especially 
in furnishing “well educated and devout ministers to 
labor for Christ in this great West.” Springer had 
grandiose ideas about the future of the school. “The 
general sentiment of mankind,” he writes, “demands 
commodious and imposing structures for education.” 
But this required funds which were hard to get. 
Financial difficulties hung as a threatening cloud over 
the enterprise. 

The need for ministers was indeed great. The presi- 
dent of the Synod reports in 1854, “Settlements of 
Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes are multiplying 
around us, looking to a great degree to our Synod 
for ministers.” A number of Scandinavian students 
did attend the University even before the establish- 
ing of a Scandinavian professorship. Of the twenty- 
seven pastors who took part in the crganization of 
the Augustana Synod in 1860 thirteen had been or- 
dained by the Synod of Northern Illinois, most of 
them having spent some time at Springfield; eight 
were ordained at the first meeting of the Augustana 
Synod, 1860; and a number of those subsequently 
ordained had attended the Springfield institution. 


At the meeting of the Mississippi Conference at 
Andover, Dec. 1, 1854, the question was discussed 
what institution should be intrusted with the educa- 
tion of pastors for the Swedish Lutheran congrega- 
tions. E. Norelius was already at Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio. But a letter from him about de- 
plorable conditions at that institution at the time 
caused the conference after careful deliberation to 
decide: “We and our congregations should send our 
students to Illinois State University at Springfield,” 
especially as Esbjorn was one of its trustees and 
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therefore could look after the interest of the Scan- 
dinavian students. He was also asked to convey pri- 
vately to the theological professor the request that 
the Scandinavian candidates for the ministry be 
“instructed in the pure Lutheran doctrine.’® 


SCANDINAVIAN PROFESSORSHIP 


It is probable that the desirability of having a Scan- 
dinavian professor at Illinois State University had 
been privately discussed. There are evidences that 
Dr. P. Fjellstedt in Sweden had been approached on 
this proposition. Esbjorn had written to him in 1852: 
‘Come over and help us, at least a few years. Don’t 
say that the pastors are needed at home. The need 
is greater here than there... After a few years we 
will be able to train and ordain pious young men 
here in this country and then we will be better able 
to do without assistance from the homeland.”® The 
Chicago and Mississippi Conferences met in Waverly, 
Illinois, Oct. 3, 1855, and there resolved to present 
to the Synod a request to consider “the need of send- 
ing one of our members to the fatherland to interest, 
if possible, our Christian brethren in the faith at 
home, as well as at the Universities, so that we may 
get pious pastors both from Sweden and Norway to 
come over here and help us.” This was laid before 
the Synod which met at the same place Oct. 4-8, 1850. 
The action taken by this body went quite beyond 
what was presented in the request from the Scandi- 
navian conferences, though it may well have been 
privately discussed and agreed upon. The action in- 
cluded the following resolutions: ‘ 

1. “That we undertake the founding of a Scandi- 
navian professorship; that L. P. Esbjorn be appointed 
to collect funds in America and Europe for the ac- 
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complishment of this object.” In case he could not 
accept the appointment, T. N. Hasselquist was to be 
his substitute. 

2. “That this agent begin work in this country, es- 
pecially among the Scandinavians, as soon as arrange- 
ments can be made,” and in the spring of 1856, “go 
to Europe to prosecute the work in Sweden and Nor- 
way.” 

3. That in addition to gathering money for an en- 
dowment fund for the professorship the agent should 
also make an effort to obtain pastors and students 
from Europe, and in general awaken interest for 
the work among the countrymen in America. 

4, That a committee prepare an earnest appeal to 
our people in this country and Europe. 

It will be noted that these resolutions were quite 
general. That the subject was further discussed pri- 
vately may be inferred from Esbjérn’s letter to Nor- 
elius, dated Nov. 13, 1855, in which he. says, “Dr. 
Harkey and his brother want to make me Scandina- 
vian professor and assistant professor in mathematics 
in Springfield, before I go to Sweden, and I am almost 
ready to accept the proposition for several reasons, 
among others that Fjellstedt is not likely to be willing 
or able to come since he is between 50 and 60 years 
old. Should he, however, be willing to come I could 
resign from the Scandinavian professorship and retain 
the one in mathematics.’’® 

An extra meeting of the Synod of Northern Illinois 
was held at Geneva, Illinois, May 8-9, 1856, for the 
purpose of considering more fully the Scandinavian 
professorship. Esbjérn had resigned from his charge 
at Andover and entered upon the work of soliciting 
funds January 1. Subscriptions to the amount of $2,- 
147.50 had been obtained. But there were other mat- 
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ters that called for clarification. The duties of the 
professor had not been sufficiently defined nor what 
control the Synod should have over the professorship.° 

On the first point it was resolved, “That the Scan- 
dinavian professorship was to be a theological one,” 
and as the object contemplated was to qualify young 
men for the gospel ministry among Scandinavians, 
the professor was to give instruction in the Scandi- 
navian languages and literature, and also “under the 
direction of the Board of trustees, render such assist- 
ance in other branches of learning as the necessities 
of the institution may require and as is consistent 
with the duties above first specified.” 

With respect to the theological instruction the Scan- 
dinavians had expressed the desire that “the Augs- 
burg Confession be distinctly recognized in connec- 
tion with it.” Inasmuch as the design of establishing 
this professorship had originated among the Scandi- 
navians and they “considered themselves responsible 
for its endowment,” it was resolved, “That said pro- 
fessor be required solemnly to promise to teach ac- 
cording to the Word of God and the Augsburg Con- 
fession.” With regard to control the Synod resolved, 
“That this Synod will retain the right of nominating 
the individual who is to be appointed to said profes- 
sorship, and that such nomination shall always be in 
accordance with the wishes of the majority of the 
Scandinavians represented in this Synod,” the Nor- 
wegians and Swedes enjoying equal rights and privi- 
leges pertaining to the professorship. 

With regard to the endowment fund it was decided 
that “the monies collected by the agent for the Scan- 
dinavian professorship be transmitted to the regular 
treasurer of the Illinois State University with instruc- 
tions that the principal was never to be used but to 
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be safely invested by him at a rate of interest not 
less than ten per cent, on real estate security, and 
the interest alone to be applied to the support of the 
Scandinavian professor. 

The mode of procedure was admittedly quite com- 
plicated. The Scandinavians were to name the candi- 
date, the Synod of Northern Illinois was to nominate 
the person named, the Synod of Illinois must concur 
in the nomination, and then the professor was to be 
elected by the Board of Trustees of the Illinois State 
University. The procedure gave rise to many prob- 
lems: What would be the relation of the professor to 
the president and the faculty? To whom would he 
be amenable? Would he alone teach theology to the 
Scandinavian students? Would the same subjects be 
taught in both English and Scandinavian languages? 
Would he have full control and supervision over the 
Scandinavian students? Was the Scandinavian depart- 
ment to be an independent unit of the university or 
an integral part of it? In these questions as well as 
in the personal equation lay the seed of the unfor- 
tunate events that were to follow. 

Due to prevailing war conditions in Europe, Es- 
bjérn’s trip to Scandinavia was postponed. In the 
meantime he was called to solicit funds for the Scan- 
dinavian professarship.'® Esbjorn kept a diary of his 
trip. By October 1856, he had succeeded in gathering 
subscriptions in the amount of $2,640, of which $1,374 
was in cash, which under the circumstances was 
considered encouraging by the president of the Syn- 
od. However, other projects undertaken at the same 
time within the Synod made Esbjorn’s task very dif- 
ficult. Dr. Harkey was out to gather $15,000 for the 
debt of the University, and a subscription had been 
authorized for a girls’ school at Mendota, Illinois, for 
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which $4,337 was gathered. As it was evident that 
the required amount for the Scandinavian professor- 
ship fund could not be raised in this way, another 
plan was adopted by the Scandinavian Conferences | 
March 18-23, 1857, namely, that each congregation 
contribute $25.00 annually toward the professor’s 
salary. The response among the Swedes was quite 
good, but not so well among the Norwegians. Es- 
bjorn suggested that Paul Andersen might do better 
among them, as “he understands better their differ- 
ences.” Norelius also seemed lukewarm on the propo- 
sition as he felt “that they should rather have a synod 
and a school of their own in Minnesota.” 


There was also some opposition among the liberals 
within the Synod to the Scandinavian professorship, 
since it was definitely committed to the Augsburg 
Confession and would thus strengthen the conserva- 
tives within the Synod. This attitude came to a defin- 
ite head at the meeting of the Synod at Dixon, IIL, 
October 9-13, 1856, when a committee recommended 
a reconsideration of the doctrinal position of the Scan- 
dinavian professorship as adopted at a special meet- 
ing in Geneva, Illinois, in May 1856.’ The attempt 
failed, however, when the Synod resolved, “That as 
matter especially concerned the Scandinavians, we 
consider it unwise and improper to attempt to alter 
or disturb the matter.’’® 

At the meeting of the Synod of Northern Illinois, 
October 1, 1857, at Cedarville, Illinois, T. N. Hassel- 
quist, as chairman of the Committee on the Scandina- 
vian Professorship, reported that there was $1,310.88 
in the Professorship Fund, that the congregations of 
the Scandinavian Conferences had acted favorably 
on the proposal to contribute $25.00 annually toward 
the fund so that “from these annual contributions 
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of the congregations and from the interest accruing 
on the endowment fund in hand, we are confident that 
his salary is provided for,’ and “that the Rev. L. P. 
Esbjorn at the last meeting of the Scandinavian con- 
ferences in Rockford,. Illinois, [September 28 and 
29, 1857] was unanimously nominated for said pro- 
fessorship.”!4 The committee’s report was received 
and. the following resolution adopted: 

“Resolved that the nomination of Rev. L. P. Es- 
bjorn to the Scandinavian Professorship in Illinois 
State University be confirmed by this Synod and that 
said brother is hereby declared elected Professor of 
Theology and of the Scandinavian Languages and 
Literature, in accordance with the action of this Synod, 
in the extra session at Geneva in May, 1856.”?° This 
decision was later concurred in by the Synod of IIli- 
nois and by the Board of Trustees of the University. 
A committee consisting of Harkey, Carlsson, and 
Andrewson was appointed to define the time when 
Esbjérn should enter upon his duties and make such 
other arrangements as might be necessary. At the 
same meeting Esbjorn was again chosen as agent to 
collect funds for the endowment of the Scandinavian 
professorship, in which work he had previously been 
engaged. Carlsson, Hasselquist, and P. Andersen were 
elected as a committee to co-operate with Esbjorn 
in this work. With three-fourths of his time to be 
given to teaching and one-fourth to soliciting, Es- 
bjdrn’s salary was to be $700 a year with $50 extra 
and expenses as soliciting agent. 

At this same meeting the election of Rev. W. M. 
Reynolds as president of the Illinois State University 
was announced. The Synod congratulated the Board 
of Trustees on having secured the services of a gentle- 
man of such high literary and moral qualifications 
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for this important position. When Springer resigned 
in 1855 Harkey had been chosen president pro 
tempore. He was at heart conservative and friendly 
to the Scandinavians. In his report in 1857 he wrote 
optimistically: “We have been enabled cordially to 
unite and lay the foundation of a harmonious and 
prosperous church on these broad prairies and God 
has greatly blessed us.” 

Due to the financial crisis of 1857 it was difficult 
to raise any money for the Scandinavian professorship 
or for the Synodical Education Fund. At the meeting 
of April 21-24, 1858, The Chicago-Mississippi Confer- 
ence urged both Norwegian and Swedish congrega- 
tions to send their contributions of $25 to the treas- 
urer of the institution at Springfield. It was later sent 
directly to Esbjorn. In September the same year it 
was reported that $209 had been received from the 
Swedish congregations and $291 might be expected 
later, while from the Norwegian congregations only 
$25 had been received with the hope of receiving an 
additional $175 later. The $700 salary thus seemed 
assured, and the conferences resolved that “The Scan- 
dinavian professor, if possible, begin his work during 
the next fall term at the school in Springfield,” i.e. 
October 1858. 

As word. was received that the election of Esbjorn 
had been confirmed by the Synod of Illinois and the 
trustees of the University, the conferences “heartily 
congratulated Esbjoérn on his election” and united 
in “common prayer that God in his mercy would 
strengthen and support him so that he may continue 
his work at our school for many years.” Esbjorn, 
visibly moved, thanked the members of the confer- 
ence in “a short but impressive talk,” for the “good- 
will and trust which they had shown him” and asked 
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for their continual intercession. When Esbjorn was 
nominated as professor by the Scandinavian confer- 
ences at Rockford, Illinois, September 27, 1857, he 
received all votes except two.'® 

That Hasselquist was not altogether satisfied with 
the choice may be gathered from a letter by Esbjorn 
to Norelius, July 10, 1857. As Esbjorn was proposed, 
the letter states, “Hasselquist made a long speech 
that we should save yet awhile. The prospective 
professor should not only possess learning but also 
piety, etc. I pretended to be so stupid as not to under- 
stand the jibe.” 

Dr. Norelius comments on the fact that these two 
men did not always see eye to eye. They were of 
such different temperaments that it was difficult for 
them to pull together. Hasselquist was rather brusk 
and forthright, Esbjdrn more timid and _ sensitive. 
Norelius also considers the possibility that Hasselquist 
had not at that time arrived at the confessional firm- 
ness which he later acquired. But, it must be remem- 
bered that Norelius was more intimate with Esbjorn, 
whom he looked to as his spiritual father. Dr. Fjell- 
stedt was evidently Hasselquist’s candidate. 

Esbjo6rn moved with his family to Springfield in 
the fall of 1858, ready to take up his labors as pro- 
fessor. 

It soon became evident that it would be difficult to 
raise an endowment fund sufficient to support the Scan- 
dinavian professorship. The conferences reported to the 
Synod at a meeting in Mendota, Illinois, September 
15-20, 1858, that “owing to brother Esbjorn’s sickness 
during part of the year and the hard times, it has not 
been possible to collect anything worth mentioning 
for the endowment of the Scandinavian professorship 
and the prospects of doing much more at present are 
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still dark.’'’ At a meeting of the Chicago-Mississippi 
Conference at Princeton, Illinois, September 10-14, 
1858, it was decided to petition the King of Sweden 
that a collection in all the churches of Sweden and 
Norway be taken up “for the Scandinavian profes- 
sorship.” The Synod at its meeting in Mendota, Ili- 
nois, September 15-20, 1858, “cordially concurred 
in the petition” and ordered its president and secre- 
tary to “appropriately endorse this petition.” 

Since this petition is of considerable interest, we 
will refer to it more in detail. 

The Swedish minister to the United States at Wash- 
ington at the time was Count N. W. av Wetterstedt. 
The following letter was addressed to him by Esbjorn. 


Springfield, Ill, Nov. 3, 1858 


Honorable Count and Minister: 

For your gracious answer to my recent communi- 
_ cation I wish to offer my sincere thanks, and transmit 
herewith the humble petition in question with the 
request that it be forwarded to His Majesty the King 
of Sweden. If your Honor, Count and Minister, would 
have the goodness to add your own testimony and 
recommendation it would undoubtedly in large meas- 
ure further the successful issue of the matter, and 
all Swedes in this country, who understand the im- 
portance of the matter, would be most grateful. 

How highly they value the professorship that has 
been established may be judged by the fact that here > 
are already no less than 13 Scandinavian students, 
although I have been here only a little over a month. 
Our University has existed here only six years and 
depends entirely on private donation. It is yet only 
in its beginnings, but has already over 100 students 
and seven professors in all. 

If His Majesty the King of Sweden would graciously 
grant the collections asked for it would not only place 
the Scandinavian part of our University on a sound 
footing, but would undoubtedly also prompt the Ger- 
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mans to establish a German professorship and induce 


our legislature to make an appropriation for our 
school.'* 


With deepest respect I have the honor, Honorable 
Count and Minister, to remain, 


Your humble servant, 
L. P. Esbjorn 

Before sending the petition to the proper authori- 
ties in Sweden, Count Wetterstedt received in reply 
to inquiries a letter from Chicago, dated November 
27, 1858, containing very derogatory statements con- 
cerning Esbjorn personally and the Swedish pastors 
in general as well as against the Scandinavian pro- 
fessorship and University at Springfield. Among other 
things it charges that Esbjérn had “made an unmoti- 
vated attack on our highly respected countryman, 
Pastor Unonius, for which he, i.e. Esbjorn, was hailed 
into court.’?® 

The letter is full of misstatements and was evidently 
inspired by Unonius’ enmity toward Esbjorn. Part 
of the letter was forwarded, December 4, 1858, with 
the petition to L. Manderstrém of the foreign affairs 
department in Sweden, and by him forwarded to the 
Chief of the Ecclesiastical Department, January 8, 
1859. 

While Minister Count Wetterstedt recognized that 
the writer’s “judgments are severe and perhaps par- 
tisan,” he did not feel that he could give the petition 
his personal endorsement. 

The petition is couched in humble but dignified 
language, setting forth the history and present situa- 
tion of the thirty Swedish and Norwegian congrega- 
tions, the increasing difficulty of securing pastors from 
Sweden and Norway, the necessity of training pastors 
here lest the churches meet the same fate as the 
Swedish churches on the Delaware, the connection — 
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with the Illinois State University and efforts to en- 
dorse a Scandinavian professorship which under 
present conditions—European war, the people’s pov- 
erty, and financial depression—was most difficult. 
In view of these conditions, “we venture,” says the 
petition, “in deepest humility to approach your Royal 
Majesty and pray that your Majesty would graciously 
grant that for a few years an annual collection be 
taken in all the Swedish churches and subscription 
lists be opened for the benefit of the Scandinavian 
professorship at the Illinois State University,” the 
sums to be forwarded through the Swedish legation 
at Washington or through the Gustavus Adolphus 
Foundation in Gothenburg to the treasurer of the 
University, Hon. James C. Conkling, Springfield, or 
to the Scandinavian professor, Rev. L. P. Esbjoérn. 
The petition is signed in behalf of the Mississippi and 
Chicago Conferences by Erland Carlsson, president, 
and E. Norelius, secretary. 

A resolution by the Synod of Northern Illinois, dat- 
ed September 17, 1858, recommending the petition 
“to the gracious consideration and approval of His 
Majesty,” and signed by C. B. Thummel, president, 
and Geo. A. Bowers, secretary, accompanied the docu- 
ment. 

The petition eventually reached the Archbishop 
Henrik Reuterdahl, who on January 19, 1859, ren- 
dered an opinion which was submitted to the king. 
The Archbishop was no friend of the emigrants nor 
the pietistic pastors. While admitting that the cause 
was worthy of consideration, he gave a qualified 
endorsement of the petition but with conditions at- 
tached that would virtually have made the professor- 
ship dependent on the Swedish authorities. The per- 
manency of the institution and the security of the 
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funds seemed questionable. Therefore he proposed 
that whatever sums be raised should be invested in 
Sweden and only the interest sent through diplomatic 
channels and subject to Swedish supervision and 
control.?° The request was denied and in view of the 
subsequent events it was perhaps better so. 


ESBJORN AT SPRINGFIELD 


Prof. L. P. Esbjérn arrived in Springfield with his 
family at the beginning of October 1858, “in good 
health and spirit and entered upon his duties at once.” 
He was very kindly received and duly installed on 
the pledge of faithfulness to the Augsburg Confession 
in “the same wording which is customary at the 
installation of a theological professor in Gettysburg 
Seminary.’”! 

In his report to the United Conferences, September 
1, 1859, at Geneseo, Illinois, Esbjorn states that he 
had been teaching chemistry and astronomy eleven 
hours; catechetics, Jewish antiquities and Greek New 
Testament three hours; Swedish and Norwegian gram- 
mar, four hours a week. Two hours on Saturday af- 
ternoons were used for debates and literary exercises. 
Devotional services and exercises were held, but since 
there was no Scandinavian Lutheran congregation 
in Springfield, and no Sunday school, these were 
not very satisfactory. 

There was little opportunity for social life. The 
two literary societies, whose honorary membership 
included every notable personage in America who 
was willing to accept the honor by making some con- 
tribution to the institution, gave the foreigners a 
rather cold shoulder. The growing tension between 
the “platformists” and the “symbolists” was also 
disturbing. 
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And then there were the financial worries, espe- 
cially for the Scandinavians. Esbjorn had received 
on his salary only $428, leaving $272 in arrears, not 
much for a family of six to live on. “The Education 
Committee had found it quite difficult to support the 
needy Scandinavian students and they had sometimes 
actually suffered want.” There were at that time fif- 
teen Scandinavian students at the school: seven Swed- 
ish, seven Norwegian, and one Danish. 

The Endowment Fund was $1,382.40 and had grown 
but little during the year due to money stringency. 
In spite of all these handicaps Esbjorn felt, however, 
that in view of the urgent need for pastors and the 
obligation to “preach the pure Word” they must sup- 
port the institution “cost what it may.””? 

The report was not satisfactory to the conferences. 
While appreciating Esbjorn’s work, they felt that 
too much of his time was spent on secular subjects. 
In a special resolution the conferences directed atten- 
tion to the fact “that the Scandinavian professorship 
is a theological one and the object contemplated is 
to qualify young men for the gospel ministry among 
our Scandinavian brethren.” This object was evidently 
not being fulfilled. To counteract the efforts that had 
already manifested themselves of introducing the 
‘Definite Platform” into the institution, the confer- 
ences urged “that our professor shall use orthodox 
textbooks in Church History, Dogmatics, Symbolics, 
and Pastoral Theology in our Scandinavian languages 
so long as the wants of our churches require the use 
of these languages.’’® 

There was also some dissatisfaction with the 
management of the Endowment Fund. Contrary to 
stipulations a sum of money had been loaned to a 
private individual without the required security, 
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which led the conferences to resolve: “That this fund 
be left in the sole control of a committee of our own 
members.’** There is no record, however, that this 
resolution ever came before the Synod. At least no 
action is recorded. 


Some adjustments were evidently made, but al- 
ready in April 1859, Esbjorn writes to Norelius, “I 
am not very satisfied here, either doctrinally nor 
otherwise. Orthodox Lutheranism here seems to exist 
more in theory than in practice, and the attitude of 
Americanism toward foreigners sometimes sticks out. 
But let us not say anything about it yet. Perhaps by 
accommodation and patience things will improve.”?® 
The question of moving the professorship, however, 
was already being discussed. On July 28, 1859, Es- 
bj6rn writes to Norelius: “The question what to do 
about the removal of the professorship seems more 
‘bony’ (benigare) the more we think of it. We can 
discuss it further when we meet at the next meeting 
of the conference. This much is clear to me, that 
Chicago is the only place one could think of moving 
it to.”’° By October 26, 1859, conditions had evidently 
deteriorated as may be judged from a letter of that 
date to Norelius in which Esbjérn complains: ‘We 
are here in a sort of Babylonian captivity, and no one 
feels it more keenly than I. After a few weeks only 
my desire to get away from here increases and I am 
thinking, almost against my will, of plans how we 
might establish a school of our own in Chicago.’?’ 
He believed that with a Scandinavian professor and 
an English teacher and use of older students as tutors, 
“we could instruct a score of Scandinavians in the 
basement of the Swedish or the Norwegian church 
in Chicago.” 
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Norelius, who at this time was pastor in Attica, 
Indiana, had invited the Esbjorn family to spend the 
Christmas vacation at his home. Esbjérn readily ac- 
cepted the invitation and wrote to Norelius, Novem- 
ber 15, 1859, “We are anxious to get out of this cage 
and enjoy a little freedom among friends and country- 
men, because no one knows how unhappy we are 
here. With regard to my desire to remove the profes- 
sorship to Chicago it is best we leave the discussion 
of this till we meet. For this reason it would be well 
if Carlsson also could come at the same time.” 


The visit at Attica had evidently crystallized the 
conviction that a removal of the professorship was 
necessary. In a letter to Norelius, January 12, 1860, 
Esbjorn writes: I wrote to [O.C.T.] Andrén in Mo- 
line regarding moving the institution in order that 
they might consider the matter and set the date for 
a meeting of the United Conference.”*® The reference 
is to the meeting of the Mississippi Conference. in 
Moline, January 11-15, 1860. The matter was evidently 
discussed here, but no action was taken.”® That the 
question would come up at the United Conference 
meeting, which was to be held in Chicago on Monday, 
April 23, is evident from the call to this meeting, 
printed in Hemlandet, April 4, 1860,: “Questions of 
great importance for our church will come up for 
discussion at that meeting.” While the plans at first 
may have only contemplated the removal of the Scan- 
dinavian professorship, the thought of an independent 
synod was not entirely absent as may be seen from 
a letter by Esbjorn to Norelius, dated January 18, 
1860, in which he expresses this thought: “What 
hinders that we Scandinavians form a synod of our 
own, which could become a district synod of the 
Synod of Ohio?” He suggests that Norelius write to 
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Dr. Lehmann, president of Capital University, in 
regard to the matter, and whether the $1500 donated 
by Jenny Lind might not be used for a Scandinavian 
Seminary in Chicago affiliated with the Ohio Synod. 
The reason why the Scandinavians had joined the 
Synod of Northern Illinois was that it was closer and 
they hoped the men of that Synod would be more 
reasonable than they proved to be. “We have grown 
tired,’ he writes, “of our present connections with 
them because of their unorthodoxy and for other 
reasons.”°° By March 19, 1860, no answer had been 
received from Lehmann and the proposition was evi- 
dently dropped. Esbjérn was not sure that the opposi- 
tion of the Ohio Synod to the Missourians might not 
indicate a “leaning toward American Lutheranism.” 
From all this it is quite evident that Esbjoérn’s mind 
was much disturbed. He had sounded out the attitude 
of the brethren on the matter and came to the conclu- 
sion that “they were ready to take action. The one 
most hesitant seems to be Hasselquist,” writes Es- 
bjorn. Carlsson thinks the general opinion is more 
for than against removal of the professorship. At 
Springfield they seem to surmise what was contem- 
plated and had become more courteous. “Dr. Rey- 
nolds,”’ thinks Esbjérn, “has revealed himself more 
and more as a ‘New-Lutheran.’ I cannot consider his 
profession of orthodoxy as anything but hypocrisy.”*! 


EsBJORN’S RESIGNATION 


The plan was to bring this whole question before 
the coming conference meeting. Action was, however, 
precipitated by Esbjorn’s abrupt resignation on March 
31, 1860. The immediate cause of this was a personal 
dispute with Dr. Reynolds over statements made by 
Esbj6érn to his students and for which Reynolds 
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threatened “to show him up.” Esbjérn took this to 
mean that he would be accused before faculty and 
synod. Weary of the situation, and without funds, 
Esbjorn, in a spirit of desperation, resigned both from 
the university and from the synod. 

His letter of resignation addressed to the president 
of the Board of Trustees of the institution reads as 
follows: 

“Having found by painful experience that I am 
not at full liberty to give such religious advice to and 
exercise such religious care and supervision over 
the Scandinavian students of Illinois State University 
as was contemplated by our Scandinavian ministers 
in my appointment to the Scandinavian professorship, 
I feel in conscience bound hereby to tender to you 
and to the Board of Trustees my resignation of the 
Scandinavian professorship.” 

The faculty appointed Drs. Reynolds and Harkey 
to have a conference with Esbjorn on the issue, but 
he refused to discuss it since he was no longer under 
their jurisdiction. He suggested, however, that the 
matter would be decided before another forum, name- 
ly, the Scandinavian conferences. 

The conferences met on the appointed day in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, April 23-27, 1860. Then was laid before 
them a report by Prof. Esbjorn setting forth fully 
the causes that had led him to resign from the Scan- 
dinavian professorship. Present were also Reynolds 
and Harkey, who presented a statement from the 
faculty of the University. Esbjorn had advised against 
permitting them to appear before the conference. 

In reciting the causes that led to his resignation, 
Esbj6rn states among other things, that in the local 
Lutheran Church, which did not even acknowledge 
the Augsburg Confession, the Lutheran doctrines of 
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justification by faith and the Lutheran doctrine con- 
cerning the sacrament were seldom referred to; that 
_devotional exercises were discountenanced; that he 
and his family could not in good conscience join this 
church nor urge the Scandinavian students to do so. 
He states further that much of the Scandinavian 
instruction had to be given students on free time 
because of a crowded schedule, thus depriving them 
of time needed for their English subjects; no attention 
had been paid to the Conferences’ demand that “the 
Scandinavian students be instructed according to 
textbooks of pure doctrine in their own language.” 
The Scandinavian students were often humiliated by 
their American comrades; foodstuff and money in- 
tended for the Scandinavian students were misap- 
propriated; endowment fund money was loaned with- 
out proper security; Swedish communion services 
in the church were not permitted; abuse was heaped 
upon Esbjérn by the teachers “behind his back,” etc.*’ 


PROTEST FROM THE FACULTY 


Being informed by the president of the Board of 
Trustees, Hon. J. S. Stuart, of Prof. Esbjérn’s resig- 
nation and departure from Springfield, the faculty 
of the University met and adopted a set of resolutions 
addressed to the Scandinavian Conferences at their 
meeting in Chicago, and to be presented in person 
by President Reynolds and Prof. Harkey. The docu- 
ment declares that the faculty was not aware of any 
difficulties between themselves and Esbjérn as al- 
leged by him, that they had sought a conference with 
and an explanation from him, and urged him to 
“reconsider his hasty action,” but without success. 
The document further points out that Esbjorn by this 
abrupt resignation without previously consulting the 
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faculty and by inducing the Scandinavian students 
also to withdraw had greatly embarrassed the insti- 
tution. The faculty accuses Esbjorn of violating “his 
most solemn obligation to the institution” by leaving 
without giving the six months’ notice, required by 
its constitution, an action “contrary to all principles 
of Christian courtesy” and “unjustifiable by any facts 
within our knowledge.” The document denies as “des- 
titute of even the semblance of truth the charge that 
Prof. Esbjorn was ‘not at full liberty to give such 
religious advice to the Scandinavian students, and 
to exercise such religious care and supervision over 
them as he desired.’” It further accuses Esbjérn of 
“bringing before his students the theological opinions 
of his colleagues in a condemnatory and denunciatory 
manner,” accusing the faculty of having been unjust 
to the Scandinavian students, yet having said nothing 
about this, though himself a member of the faculty. 
It further accuses Esbjérn of failing to treat “his col- 
leagues with that candor and confidence which their 
relations to him required.’ 

The Board of Trustees of the University also 
passed resolutions disapproving of the “factious man- 
ner” in which Esbjorn withdrew, stating that “the 
reasons assigned by Prof. Esbjérn for his resignation 
would furnish no justification of the manner of his 
withdrawal,” and “that the reasons alleged by Prof. 
Esbjorn are destitute of all foundation in fact.” The 
professorship of the Scandinavian languages and liter- 
ature was declared vacant, but the Board resolved 
“that this institution is still open to Scandinavian 
students as heretofore, and to the Scandinavian minis- 
ters and churches who may choose to co-operate with 
us in the work of education and evangelization in 
which we are engaged.’** This gesture perhaps ex- 
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pressed the hope that the Scandinavians might return 
to the institution. This was also brought out in an 
article in The Olive Branch,** of which Dr. Harkey 
was editor, and in which he writes, May 1860; “We 
hope, too, that friendly relations will be established 
among us, and that the separation itself will be but 
temporary. The Scandinavian Lutheran Church can- 
not exist and prosper permanently in this country 
separated from the great body of American Luther- 
ans.” 

In answer to the above assertion E. Norelius wrote 
in The Missionary, May 24, 1860, “We are not, and 
will never be shut up within our own nationality; 
we will be more and more Americanized with every 
day. But in doing so, must we necessarily lose the 
faith of our fathers?” Later history shows that the 
Augustana Synod has not followed an _ isolationist 
policy.*® 

An acrimonious controversy followed in the church 
press of the day. Dr. A. W. Passavant, who was always 
the friend of the Scandinavians and who had foreseen 
the event, writes in The Missionary, of which he was 
the editor, May 17, 1860: “While deploring this un- 
fortunate misunderstanding among brethren, and 
deeply regretting the action of the Conference, es- 
pecially under present circumstances, we honor the 
motives which led to their prayerful, deliberate and 
unanimous separation from the University and Syn- 
od.’ The Lutheran Standard, representing the Synod 
of Ohio, goes farther and says, May 25, 1860, “instead 
of apologizing for them in their course, the Scandi- 
navians should have been defended and encouraged 
in the bold and Christian stand which they have taken 
for the right and the truth.” The Olive Branch and 
the Lutheran Observer, representing the General 
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Synod, published a number of caustic articles against 
Esbjérn and the action of the Scandinavian Confer- 
ence.*” Esbjorn himself wrote an article defending 
and explaining his actions, closing with the cutting 
remark: “I know that I have a disadvantage against 
such big doctors, in being a foreigner, and not having 
the ready pen they have, nor being able to stretch 
my conscience so as to suit all emergencies, as some 
others do.’ 

It is true, of course, that through the influence of 
the Scandinavians the wording of the constitution with 
reference to the Augsburg Confession had been 
changed from “substantially correct” to “in the main 
correct” and then to “correct summary.” The demand 
of the Scandinavians for complete control of the en- 
dowment fund for the Scandinavian professorship 
and the divided authority over the Scandinavian stu- 
dents naturally was fruitful of distrust and misunder- 
standing. It is perhaps both a matter of justice and 
charity to state that there existed incompatibilities of 
personality and temperament between Esbjorn and 
Reynolds, which made harmonious co-operation im- 
possible. It did not take long before Reynolds also 
left the University in 1860, and in 1864 entered the 
Episcopal Church. Shortly before his death in 1876 
he assured Dr. H. E. Jacobs that the “sole motive in 
leaving the church in which he had done distinguished 
and valuable service was that every door for em- 
ployment within it was closed against him.’ 


THE SCANDINAVIAN ENDOWMENT FuND 
When Prof. Esbjérn left Springfield there was $1017 
in the professorship fund. The Minutes of the Augus- 
tana Synod, 1860, page 8, puts the sum at $1,382.40 
and some interest as of January 24, 1859. This was 
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the sum gathered by Esbjorn. It was to be invested 
in real estate mortgages at 10% interest. The princi- 
pal was not to be used; the interest was to make up 
the balance due on the salary of the Scandinavian 
professor, when the annual contribution of $25 from 
each of the Scandinavian congregations did not 
amount to $700, otherwise it was added to the principal. 
Of the principal, $750 was loaned to the Immanuel 
Church, Chicago, on mortgage, while $456.70 consti- 
tuted an unsecured loan to an individual, and some 
funds remained in the hands of the treasurer. 

At its organization meeting the Augustana Synod 
resolved that since the Scandinavian professorship 
fund was raised among the Scandinavian churches 
and for their benefit, the Board of Trustees of the 
Illinois State University be respectfully asked to 
authorize its treasurer to present an account of the 
fund and transfer all funds and securities belonging 
to the fund to the treasurer of the Augustana Semi- 
nary. A committee of two was chosen to present this 
matter to the Board of Trustees of the University. 
The board, however, submitted the matter to the 
Synod of Northern Illinois for final decision. While 
contending that since the fund was collected for a 
Scandinavian professorship at Springfield, it would 
be “a diversion of the funds to remove them from 
Springfield” and therefore could “in law and justice 
be held and used in Springfield alone” if and when 
a Scandinavian professorship should again be estab- 
lished at Illinois State University; nevertheless the 
Synod resolved especially for “the sake of peace” 
to return the funds, “provided there be no legal 
obstruction in the way,” and provided “the accounts 
of the Education Society be adjusted to the mutual 
satisfaction of both parties.”?° Although the treasurer 
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was thus authorized to return funds and securities to 
the Augustana Synod, he wrote after a long delay, 
“I am advised by Dr. Reynolds, president of the Uni- 
versity, that the amount of the Scandinavian pro- 
fessorship fund is smaller and the amount chargeable 
to the Scandinavian friends on account of Education 
Society greater than was supposed, so that there will 
be a balance due to the University rather than against 
it. In any event I refuse to deliver up property or 
effects belonging to the University except on order 
of the Board of Trustees.’’*! 


In spite of this unfriendly attitude on the part of 
the Springfield authorities, the Augustana Synod 
pressed its claim. Not, however, until in 1863 was it 
possible to bring the matter to a conclusion. In Octo- 
ber of that year T. N. Hasselquist appeared before 
the Synod of Northern Illinois at Peoria and an agree- 
ment was reached that the Illinois State University 
surrender the mortgage note for $750 held against 
the Immanuel Lutheran Church in Chicago and inter- 
est on same for two years in settlement of Augustana’s 
claim to the Scandinavian professorship fund. The 
committee, consisting of Hasselquist, O. J. Hatlestad, 
and Jonas Swensson “congratulates the Synod upon 
this, as it seems to us, a good ending of a long and 
unpleasant affair.” 


THE EDUCATION FUND 


When E. Norelius in 1851 went to Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, he received collections from 
both the Andover and the Moline churches. This was 
the beginning of beneficiary education for theological 
students and candidates for the ministry. Such student 
aid was either given in money or in food and clothing. 
This was not considered charity in the usual sense, 
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but rather as a Christian duty on the part of the 
church in providing “laborers in the harvest” and 
“shepherds” for the flock. As soon as Scandinavian 
students were being sent to the Illinois State Univer- 
sity at Springfield the congregations were urged to 
take up collections for their assistance. 

The president of the Synod of Northern Illinois, in 
his annual report in October 1852, calls attention to 
the need of beneficiary education in these words, “God 
is sending young men to our institutions to be trained 
for the gospel ministry and is thus urging us to look 
about for the means of their education. These means 
are in the hands of the church.”*? The Synod respond- 
ed to this plea by resolving “to form itself into a 
Missionary and Education Society and that the pay- 
ment of at least one dollar shall secure a membership 
during one synodical year,” and urging upon ministers 
and church councils to “make increased efforts to 
raise education funds.” In his report to the Education 
Society in 1854 Dr. S. W. Harkey states that twelve 
young men were aided during the year by the fund, 
“six being Norwegians.” “We want ministers by the 
hundreds in this valley alone; and we know that 
they do not drop down from heaven. They must be 
raised up from among ourselves and be properly edu- 
cated and sent forth.” The qualifications of recipients 
were: 1. Undoubted piety and intention of entering 
the ministry. 2. Natural talents. 3. Real indigence. 
The society reported an expenditure for the two-year 
period of $523.88.*? In 1855 the Education Society was 
made an auxiliary to the parent education society of 
the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. The report for 1855 shows an expenditure of 
$939.22 “to 17 students to aid in paying for their tui- 
tion, boarding, washing, etc. Of these 17 students, 6 
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were Norwegians and 2 Swedes.” A box of clothing 
from the church of Rev. C. W. Schaeffer, Germantown, 
Pa., “worth probably $140,” was acknowledged. Some 
Swedish pastors and churches are listed as donors to 
the fund. The report for 1856 shows an income of $110, 
with sixteen students receiving aid. In 1857 the re- 
ports show an income of $717.92 and an expenditure 
for eleven students of $764.95. Prof. S. W. Harkey 
exclaims, “O, that our people would wake up fully 
to the duty and importance of furnishing the church 
and the world with the ministry it needs.” The report 
in 1858 shows thirteen students aided in the amount 
of $838.20 with a debt of $200. Of the $429.02 raised 
that year of money stringency, $111.11 came from 
the Scandinavians. On October 1, 1858, Esbjorn as- 
sumed his duties as professor at the University and 
was made a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Education Society. The amount of aid granted per 
student was limited to $100. Realizing the need of 
pastors and the duty of the Church to educate them, 
the Society points out that while there are men in 
the ministry who “have mistaken their calling,” there 
are others who may be called but whom the church 
fails to seek out and prepare for the work. It there- 
fore urges “parents to devote their sons to. God in 
this work,” and ministers “to seek out and encourage 
such young men to prepare themselves for the gospel 
ministry. The Society resolved: “We will not turn 
away any young man of the requisite qualifications, 
willing to devote himself to the ministry in our church; 
but by the help of God we will sustain all such whom 
the Lord and his people may send to us, whether they 
be Americans, Germans, or Scandinavians.”** The 
report for the Society for 1859 was discouraging. “Sev- 
eral times we were entirely without money,” it states. 
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“Indeed, at one time our way seemed so dark that 
we were about to send all our students away.” But 
help came from Lutherans in the East in the amount 
of $1,025.12, and $821.90 “was contributed by our 
Western churches and people.” Of the twenty students 
receiving aid, five were Swedes and nine Norwegians, 
for which the Scandinavians desired ‘separately and 
publicly to express their deep gratitude for the large 
share their beneficiaries have obtained of the means 
collected by our Education Society.”* 

The Scandinavians, however, were not shirking 
their obligations to this cause. The united conferences 
decided in 1858 to ask a contribution of twenty-five 
cents a year from each member as aid for needy stu- 
dents, and E. Norelius was elected as agent the same 
year to collect money in the East for this cause.*® In 
this he had the support of Dr. W. A. Passavant, but 
for various reasons Norelius did not make the trip. 
Through articles in The Missionary Dr. Passavant 
awakened much interest in the East for the Scandi- 
navians and the generous gifts for the Education So- 
ciety from that source were largely due to this inter- 
est. 

Individual and specified gifts for the benefit of 
the Scandinavian students had been sent to Esbjorn. 
This fund was administered by him separately and 
not by the Education Society. Before leaving Spring- 
field, following his resignation, Esbjorn distributed 
this fund among the Scandinavian students so that 
they could go home. 

At the same time that the faculty of the Illinois State 
University sent its protest to the Chicago meeting, 
the Education Society demanded a refund of $731, 
which the Society claimed had been paid to Scandi- 
navian students “over and above what has been re- 
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ceived from Scandinavian churches.” The justice of 
this claim was denied by the Scandinavians on the 
ground that their students were also entitled to a 
share in the contributions made by churches in the 
Kast, all the more so since their needs were especially 
emphasized in the appeals for funds for the Education 
Society. In an itemized but inaccurate account sub- 
mitted by the Society, the Augustana Synod is made 
to appear indebted. to the Society in the sum of $2,- 
479.77. The Synod rejected the account as incorrect 
and unreliable, and referred the matter to the ad- 
judication committee on the professorship fund. Much 
bitter correspondence was carried on for two years 
between Hasselquist and Harkey.*’ The irritating 
tangle was finally closed by a compromise by which 
the Illinois State University as stated above surrend- 
ered the mortgage on the Immanuel Lutheran Church 
in the amount of $750 less $150 of unpaid interest, 
and the balance of the professorship fund in the sum 
of $456 was paid to the Education Society.*® 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE 
MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 


ULY 10, 1857, Esbjorn wrote to Norelius, “How is 


it now with your school? Are the prospects any 
better? They insist down here on having me go to 
Springfield. I do not like it very much but would much 
rather go to you if I did not fear the cold (as the 
winters severely affect my chest) and the Minnesota 
speculation. God give success to your paper. Do you 
want me to send you some contributed articles or 
in some way be your associate editor?”! 


Commenting on this point Norelius writes: “Already 
in the summer of 1856, when Passavant visited me, 
we discussed the establishment of a school somewhere 
in Goodhue County. The money difficulties, which 
soon developed and then lasted for several years, made 
it impossible to do anything to the project. Not until 
1862 could a small beginning be made toward estab- 
lishing a school in Minnesota. The question of a school 
in Minnesota is an old one.’? Esbjérn, who enjoyed 
Norelius’ full confidence, wrote to Erland Carlsson 
February 24, 1857, that Norelius would prefer to have 
a Synod in Minnesota and a school of their own. 
October 20, 1856, Passavant wrote to Norelius about 
an offer of land for a school at Lake City, Minn., and 
asked Norelius to investigate the place;* and writing 
in May 1860, Passavant says, “I still feel the same 
interest in the college and the same and even greater 
interest in the Scandinavians. Brother [Paul] Ander- 
sen knows well how I was opposed to the union with 
the Synod of Illinois in the first place and in the sec- 
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ond place with the college, because I foresaw all that 
has come to pass. I even offered 2,000 acres of land 
in Minnesota, if they found that they were in any 
way hampered in their arrangement (doctrinal) with 
the professorship. Br. Andersen had my offer in his 
pocket and had their demands not been accepted, they 
would have had the land in question as an endowment 
now.’ 

In a letter to Norelius, dated Nov. 11, 1857, Passa- 
vant writes that he hopes to make a trip out West 
“next summer or spring and by that time hopes that 
a door may be opened us of the Lord for the location 
of our college or academy.”® 

The above quotations show that there was consider- 
able “talk of building a school in St. Paul” and that 
Passavant was very much interested in the project. 
It is quite understandable that the men in Illinois 
would feel uneasy about the professorship at Spring- 
field since Norelius’ attitude toward the Synod of 
Northern Illinois was well known. 

In projecting the Minnesota Conference the objec- 
tive was the furtherance of home missions. For this 
purpose it was necessary to “establish and maintain 
Christian Church Schools where they are needed.” 
This meant in the first place parochial schools, the 
importance of which was continually stressed at con- 
gregational and conference meetings. These schools 
were considered necessary if the church was to pro- 
gress. Norelius wrote an extensive article on the 
subject in Minnesota Posten setting forth the necessi- 
ty, functions, and organization of such schools. The 
problem of providing schoolhouses, transportation, 
and materials was vexing. In one report it is stated: 
“The school shall be moved at least once a week or 
according to their own agreement, partly because the 
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parents of the children are to board the school teacher 
according to the proportion of the number of children 
and partly because we have no school house but must 
use what we can.” 

But the greatest problem was to secure teachers. 
The pastors could not give their time to this work. 
The names of a few occur but “$8.00 per month and 
free board” was not likely to attract the most compe- 
tent teachers, if they could be found. The training 
of teachers became a major concern. 


The need for pastors was, however, equally great. 
The immigrant stream ran high, settlements sprang 
up everywhere. The harvest was plenteous, but the 
laborers were few. Calls were extended to pastors 
in Sweden, but none came. Here and there were 
Christian young men who felt called to the ministry, 
but they needed training, hence the need of a school 
to supply this training. 

The Minnesota pastors and churches were members 
of the Synod of Northern Illinois and as such interest- 
ed in the Illinois State University at Springfield. But 
this school was too far away to be of great service 
to the churches in Minnesota, at least so far as pro- 
viding schoolteachers. Nor would young people travel 
that far from home for their training. For candidates 
for the ministry the question of distance was, of course, 
not so important. At any event, the growing need of 
teachers and pastors for the churches in Minnesota 
and the expanding mission fields was a primary reason 
for planning a synod and a school in Minnesota. 


THe MINNESOTA SYNOD 


With a keen insight into the importance of the 
great Northwest and Minnesota as the future home 
of the Scandinavian immigrants, Passavant in 1850 
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had already suggested a Scandinavian synod and pro- 
fessorship. His convictions grew with the years and 
especially after a visit to Minnesota in 1856. He had 
not favored union with the Synod of Northern Illinois. 
However, since the Scandinavians did enter this synod, 
he was glad to notice their influence in forcing this 
body to adopt a stricter confessional basis. He noticed 
with apprehension, however, the increasing tension 
within this body and foresaw the eventual split. Anti- 
cipating it, he had not abandoned his hope for a Scan- 
dinavian synod. The flood of immigrants streaming 
into Minnesota presented an enormous missionary 
challenge. The number of congregations in Minne- 
sota increased rapidly, but there were only two or- 
dained Swedish Lutheran ministers in 1857 in the 
Minnesota Territory, P. A. Cederstam and E. Norelius. 
They were quite isolated. The only contact with the 
pastors in Illinois was by way of the Mississippi River 
which froze up in winter. Minnesota had as yet no 
railroads. Travel was along the rivers or through 
the forest on foot. 


In the meantime Passavant kept his eye on Minne- 
sota. He wrote to Norelius about buying a lot for a 
church in Red Wing. He was also gathering funds for 
an English Lutheran Church in St. Paul. In October 
1857, he wrote that he had secured the services of 
“Father” C. F. Heyer, noted India missionary, for 
the German and English Lutherans in and around 
St. Paul, and was hoping to send another missionary 
the year following. This was not in opposition to 
the work among the Swedes carried on by Norelius, 
for whom he secured financial assistance from the 
Lutheran Home Missionary Society. There had also, 
as stated above, been talk of establishing a college 
or academy in the territory.’ 
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Passavant had also thought of organizing a synod in 
Minnesota, including all Lutherans. On March 8, 1858, 
Norelius wrote to Cederstam, “You have perhaps had 
a letter from Rev. Passavant. He has written to me 
that he has corresponded with Rev. Heyer about or- 
ganizing a synod in Minnesota and counts on you and 
me and others to become members, seven in all. He 
wanted to know our attitude toward the matter. I 
for my part would favor this step for many reasons. 
I have already expressed myself on the matter as you 
know. The only thing that might stand in the way 
for such a step is that our people Ben ecallye might 
look upon it-as a sign of a schism inter nos, Swedish 
Lutherans, although this could be forestalled if our 
brethren in Illinois would give public approval, rec- 
ommend and explain the matter. Well, ‘Was denken 
Sie?’ ’’s 

Passavant and Father Heyer had apparently also 
discussed the matter of a synod in Minnesota, for 
on March 14, 1858, Heyer wrote to Norelius, “Several 
of our ministers have expressed the wish that a con- 
vention should be called with the intention of forming 
a Lutheran Synod in Minnesota.”® There were at 
that time a few German and American Lutheran pas- 
tors in Minnesota. besides the Swedes, and some Nor- 
wegians, twelve in all. The convention was to be held 
July 4 at Prairieville. This was, however, changed to 
the Swedish Church in Red Wing, of which Norelius_ 
was the pastor. Father Heyer was a member of the 
General Synod, but of the confessional wing. In a 
letter to Norelius, April 14, 1858, he states, “If we 
succeed in organizing a Lutheran Synod in Minnesota, 
it must be with the understanding that we adopt the 
unaltered Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Cate- 
chism.” However, he held the same position as Es- 
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bjorn did at that time with respect to a “liberal’’° 
pastor. On April 21, 1858, Esbjorn wrote to Norelius 
that “if he [the pastor] were connected with an ortho- 
dox Lutheran Synod, his superficial views might un- 
dergo a change, and he become more and more con- 
vinced of the soundness and scriptural correctness of 
the true Lutheran doctrine.’!! Heyer urged the forma- 
tion of a synod without delay on the grounds that 
“if we wait, a synod on a different basis may be 
formed.” He did not think that such action would 
have any unfavorable influence on the Swedish por- 
tion of the church. They would be in the majority, 
nor could he see any disadvantage in it to the Synod 
of Northern Illinois. There was also in his mind a 
plan to secure for Norelius an appointment by the 
Home Mission Society as a home missionary. 

Father Heyer was a man of vigorous action. Norel- 
ius was not unwilling to go along with his plans. It 
seems the other Swedish men in Minnesota were 
also inclined to favor the plan. But Peter Carlson, then 
in Carver, opposed it. In a letter to Hasselquist, May 
22, 1858, he writes: “In case Rev. Hasselquist and 
Carlsson wish me to join the organization I will, but 
never otherwise, because I have not wished to look 
like the weathercock on the house.” 

Norelius had several reasons for favoring the synod 
in Minnesota: the distance from the churches and 
brethren in Illinois made contact difficult; a feeling 
arose that the Illinois men were indifferent to the 
interests in Minnesota or at least did not fully appre- 
ciate the needs and problems in the north; there was 
dissatisfaction with the doctrinal position of the Syn- 
od of Northern Illinois and many hoped that the new 
synod would rest on a sounder confessional basis. In 
any event it would not be more lax than that of the 
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Synod of Northern Illinois or the General Synod. 
And finally if the Scandinavians were to be American- 
ized anyway, this process could be carried on just 
as well in a separate synod in Minnesota as by re- 
maining in the Synod of Northern Illinois.’’ 

While Esbjérn admitted the validity of Norelius’ 
reasoning, he advised against forming a synod in Min- 
nesota, and against the Swedes joining it, if it were 
formed.'? Hasselquist was not definitely opposed to 
the plan, provided that the proposed synod would 
remain in the General Synod, in which case, he writes, 
“you will not separate yourselves from union with 
us, even if you unite with the former. I cannot see 
anything wrong in your joining another synod, only 
so that we stand in such synods which are allied with 
each other.’’'+ 

Hasselquist beeret ted that Esbjorn supported Nor- 
elius’ plans about a synod in Minnesota, and upbraid- 
ed him for it. Paul Andersen wrote a sharp letter 
to Passavant in the matter for which he later, how- 
ever, made apologies. Then Passavant wrote to Has- 
selquist stating that he had suggested the plan for 
the Minnesota synod, thus removing Hasselquist’s 
suspicions, and causing him to look upon the matter 
more favorably.’® Esbjorn, however, did state to Nor- 
elius, “I do not think it is time for you to organize 
a synod, but I cannot see that you do not have a right 
to do so, unless it be against the constitution of the 
General Synod, which provides that the Synod must 
have a certain number of pastors to be organized.”’'® 

Erland Carlsson was most strongly opposed to the 
venture. On June 28, 1858, he wrote an eloquent per- 
sonal appeal to Norelius, who he believed had initiated 
the move, to remain with the rest in the Synod of 
Northern Illinois, as long as they were not forced to 
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withdraw in protest against doctrinal laxity. “Thank 
God,” he writes, “we now have the Synod’s doctrinal 
platform so sound that we can with good conscience 
stand upon the same.” He did admit, however, “that 
there are found some elements with which we cannot 
be in agreement.” He points out certain issues calling 
for united effort, which would be made much more 
difficult if the Swedish pastors were divided into 
different synods: the need of a united confessional 
front; their common interest in the professorship at 
Springfield; questions relating to the catechism, litur- 
gy, hymnal; and their common task of gathering the 
scattered Swedes into the church.’ 

Passavant, too, however desirous he might have 
been- of seeing a synod formed in Minnesota, cau- 
tioned against hasty action. He writes to Norelius, 
May 19, 1858, “Great as was my desire to see a synod 
formed in Minnesota, it was with the express under- 
standing that it should only be done, so far as you 
and others are concerned, with the cordial advice 
and approval of the Swedish brethren in Illinois. I 
think, dear brother, it is your duty to yield to the 
advise and counsel of the brethren in Illinois.” But 
he adds the suggestion “that the convention which 
meets in Red Wing should recommend to the North- 
ern Illinois Synod at its next session to form the 
Scandinavian ministers in Minnesota into a confer- 
ence of that synod.”?® 

Both Norelius and the other Swedish pastors were 
impressed by the arguments presented, but Norelius 
admits that what kept them from joining the Minne- 
sota synod was the feeling of nationalism. “We felt 
ourselves powerfully attracted when that note was 
sounded, when it was said, we Swedes should hold 
together.’’!? 
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The call for the convention was issued. The pastors 
and delegates met in the Swedish Lutheran Church 
in Red Wing on July 5, 1858, with Father Heyer pre- 
siding. Half of the clerical delegates were Swedes: P. 
A. Cederstam, E. Norelius, licentiates P. Beckman 
and P. Carlson. Of the six lay delegates five were 
Swedes. Before the organization took place the Swedes 
presented a statement “that while they were in agree- 
ment with regard to the desirability of a Synod in 
Minnesota, they were not ready.to join before having 
discussed the matter with the Swedish brethren in 
Illinois.” 

Probably with the hope that the Swedes eventually 
would join, the others proceeded to organize “The 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Minnesota.” The Syn- 
od belonged first to the General Synod but later af- 
filiated with the General Council. In 1871 it went 
over to the Synodical Conference.”° 

Following the organization of the Synod of Minne- 
sota, the Swedish members of the convention held 
a conference on July 6, 1858, in Red Wing. It was here 
decided to lay the question of their relation to the 
newly-formed Synod before the Chicago and Missis- 
sippi Conferences at their joint meeting in Princeton 
in September. Anticipating that they in all events 
would succeed in forming their own conference, they 
set forth that the main object of such a conference 
would be more successfully to prosecute the work of 
home missions.7! 

Accordingly the question was fully discussed at a 
meeting of the United Conferences in Princeton, III, 
September 10-14, 1858, and resulted in the following 
resolution: “That because of many reasons already 
mentioned the conference desires that our Swedish 
brethren and congregations in Minnesota may for 
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the present continue to remain in union with the 
Synod of Northern Illinois, and recommends that at 
the meeting of the Synod a Scandinavian Lutheran 
Conference of Minnesota be established.” The Synod 
of Northern Illinois at its meeting in Mendota, Illinois, 
September 14-20, readily granted the petition by re- 
solving “that the brethren in Minnesota have permis- 
sion to form themselves into a Conference to be called 
the ‘Minnesota Conference.’ ’’? 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 


Having obtained the sanction both of the United 
Conferences and the Synod of Northern Illinois to 
form a conference in Minnesota, pastors and repre- 
sentatives of churches in that territory met at Chi- 
sago Lake, October 7-9, 1858, to effect the organization. 
Those present were Pastor E. Norelius, licentiates 
P. Carlson, P. Beckman, and J. P. C. Boreen. P. A. 
Cederstam was unavoidably absent. Boreen was chos- 
en as chairman, and Norelius, secretary. Four lay 
delegates were present. Thirteen congregations were 
included in the conference which numbered about 
900 communicants. The difficulties of the journey, and 
the primitive conditions under which this first meet- 
ing was held in the unfinished church at Chisago Lake 
are vividly pictured by Norelius in his address at 
the 25th anniversary of the Minnesota Conference 
held at the same place, November 3, 1883.?° “A spirit 
of solemnity rested over the meeting; at the same time 
we were filled with a glad confidence. We felt we 
had come far in our spiritual development when we 
were able to organize our own Conference. Of diffi- 
culties we had no thoughts; nothing seemed impossible 
to us,” writes Norelius. The conference required only 
two days. All seemed to be of one mind. A constitu- 
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tion was prepared and adopted. Looking back upon it 
after 25 years, Norelius still found it “not as bad as 
one might have thought. We really had more sense 
than we knew.” 

This first constitution was quite simple. The Con- 
ference was to consist of ‘all members of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Synod of Northern Illinois living in Min- 
nesota and near-by states, who are members in good 
standing in the said synod, after having been present 
at a regular conference meeting and made application 
therefore.” Congregations were to be represented by 
regularly accredited delegates. Provision was made 
for the election of officers and their duties prescribed. 
The work and purpose of the Conference were set 
forth and refer to missionary expansion, the establish- 
ment of Christian parish schools, support of charitable 
institutions, the examination of candidates for the 
ministry, and recommendation of the same to the 
synod for ordination. The conference urged its congre- 
gations to contribute $25 annually to the Scandinavian 
professorship just established at Springfield, Ill. It 
also recommended the Swedish Lutheran Publishing 
Society, just established in Chicago by the Mississippi 
Conference. 

The greatest problem confronting the new confer- 
ence was to supply “laborers in the great harvest” and 
bring the Word of God to the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of settlements in widely scattered places. There 
were as yet no railroads. Travel along trails and rivers 
and through primeval forests was both arduous and 
dangerous. These “adventurers for Christ” experi- 
enced unbelievable hardships, but their courage and 
faith never failed them. P. Carlson reports in June 
1859, that he had undertaken a missionary tour to 
Forest City in May, “but on account of bad roads and 
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high water had to return after traveling 40 miles, 
where the horse and carriage had to be left and he 
had to go home on foot.” 


Their conference meetings gave opportunity for 
reports from the field, discouragements and encour- 
agements, planning new campaigns and giving new 
assignments, spiritual edification around Word and 
sacraments and mutual counselling and advice. 


Life in the settlements was often rough. Immorality 
and drunkenness were frequent and required firm 
discipline. This often created hostility toward the 
pastor. The various sects, especially Methodists and 
Baptists, carried on a bitter propaganda and created 
much confusion and strife. Filled with zeal without 
knowledge, these self-styled preachers, supported by 
American denominations, were often unscrupulous in 
their proselytism.** 


However, the annual reports to the Conference in- 
variably state that “in spite of the opposition which 
God’s Word encounters in many places, together with 
the strife which here and there occurs among the 
people, God’s Word nevertheless is making progress.”’”® 


The Conference urged the holding of “Missionary 
Prayer Meetings,” as was the practice in Sweden, and 
taking up collections for missions. But money was 
scarce and the Conference treasury showed a balance 
of only $23.56 in June 1859. The Conference was not 
unmindful of its obligations to the common work at 
the Illinois State University and urged the organiza- 
tion of societies to render help, “be it in money for 
handiwork sold or in clothes for the students.” 


The lack of pastors continued to retard the work. 
Failing to receive a pastor from Sweden, the Chisago 
Lake congregation called C. A. Hedengran as their 
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pastor after Cederstam had left, and on the Confer- 
ence’s recommendation, he was ordained in 1860. 

The Conference voted to meet three times a year. 
To undertake the journey to these meetings was no 
easy matter. “Imagine a row of seven or eight one- 
horse carriages, lean jades, rickety wagons, bags of 
oats in front and provision bags tied on behind, the 
two indispensable items, driving in solemn procession 
to the place of meeting, or when they camped by the 
wayside around a fire to rest and eat out of the pro- 
vision bags. Yes, that is a picture of the good old 
times.” But the inspiration and encouragement pas- 
tors and people received from these meetings richly 
justified the difficulties. ‘““The Conference meetings 
constituted festive occasions in the congregations and 
were greatly desired. On the ministerial members they 
also exerted a very beneficial influence, since these 
learned to know each other better, express their 
thoughts, wear off onesidedness, and gather good ad- 
vice while being brought closer together with one 
another in a common work.’’”® 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF 
CONGREGATIONAL LIFE AND ORDER 


HEN the emigrant left Sweden he usually car- 

ried a letter of dismissal (flyttningsbetyg) from 
his pastor. This gave evidence of the fact that he was 
baptized, confirmed and had taken communion, and 
was not under church discipline. By virtue of his 
membership in the parish he was a member of the 
Lutheran Church. But many were only nominally 
Lutherans. Some were separatists and in revolt against 
the ecclesiastical regime. 

Many earnest pastors in Sweden were hoping for 
a separation of the church from the state on the model 
of the Free Church of Scotland. T. N. Hasselquist was 
among these. In a letter to Wieselgren he writes, Janu- 
ary 3, 1868: “I have long believed that the only way 
to build up a Lutheran Church in Sweden eventually 
is to begin a free Lutheran church, but then the Augs- 
burg Confession must be the standard if ever a unity is 
to be achieved.” Many of the emigrants were prej- 
udiced against the established church and its pastors 
for reasons which were noted in previous chapters. 
The official opposition to emigration was so strong 
that even Wieselgren and Fijellstedt declined to write 
a farewell tract for distribution to the emigrants for 
fear it would be considered propaganda for emigra- 
tion.” 

But not all emigrants were estranged from the 
Church. In the new land they still considered them- 
selves Lutherans. In their hearts they carried love 
for the Church in which they were baptized and con- 
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firmed. They remembered with gratitude the sanctu- 
ary and its uplifting services, hallowed by sacred mem- 
ories. The devotions in Christian homes and the 
family pew could not be forgotten on the prairies and 
in the forests of America. 

The emigrants usually carried with them a Bible, 
the hymnbook, and other devotional books, but few 
had given serious thought to church conditions in the 
New World. Their first considerations were material: 
to obtain land and find employment. Not until a settle- 
ment had been begun, did the question of pastor and 
church arise. Then the spiritual hunger began to be 
felt. Meetings were held, hymns sung, and sermons 
read. But who would baptize their children, perform 
marriages, bury their dead, and administer the Lord’s 
Supper? True enough, there were preachers of vari- 
ous sects, but these were unsatisfactory. Drawn to- 
gether by their common faith and language, the immi- 
grants formed little groups or congregations with some 
sort of an organization. 

With the coming of Esbjorn in 1849 and Hasselquist 
in 1852, immigrants were gathered into Lutheran con- 
gregations. That these should be organized on the 
basis of the Lutheran confession was self-evident. But 
what should be their form and who should be accepted 
as members? The problem was not an easy one. Here 
it became necessary to lay a firm foundation and 
establish sound principles. 

Two alternatives presented themselves. On the one 
hand was the broad policy of accepting as members 
all who had been baptized and confirmed in the Luth- 
eran Church of Sweden, and on the other, the policy 
of recognizing as members only those who were “born 
again” through conversion. There were many who 
were interested in the church and felt themselves 
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entitled to membership on the basis of their letter 
(pristbetyg) from the Church of Sweden. They made 
little pretense to Christian life and were quite resent- 
ful of any church discipline. Quite different was the 
attitude of those who had been influenced by the pie- 
tistic revival movements or Methodist propaganda. 
While faithful to the Lutheran confessions, the pio- 
neer pastors were pietists and favored a membership 
restricted to professing Christians. 

This attitude was strengthened by early connection 
with the American Home Missionary Society. This 
society prescribed, as we have seen, that only those 
who could make public profession of being “born 
again” through conversion should be admitted as 
communicant members. In his report to the Society, 
March 2, 1854, Hasselquist writes: “You know that 
I am from Sweden, where the Church and State are 
united. Already in my fatherland I saw that this was 
wrong, because church discipline was impossible and 
those notorious for impiety and infidelity had access 
to the privileges of the Church of God quite as well 
as the believers.’*® Esbjorn tried even more strictly 
to live up to the rules of this Reformed organization, 
from which they received material support. The or- 
ganization of a congregation in Galesburg was post- 
poned because there were not enough “Christians” 
to form one. This also accounts for the small number 
of charter members in Andover. 

This spirit, however, is foreign to the Lutheran 
conception of the Church as an institution of divine 
grace and makes of it a society subject to human rules 
and judgments. It was difficult to find the middle way. 
In New York City the Swedes wanted a congregation 
but, writes Hasselquist in 1868, “They thought our 
pastors too pietistic. We have not attempted to intro- 
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duce strict church discipline because there must first 
be something that can discipline and can be disci- 
plined, before this is possible; but they understood 
from our sermons and otherwise’ that we did not 
consider it right to join Holy Communion with ‘drink- 
ing, dancing and theater going.’’* Erland Carlsson 
writes to Norelius, July 4, 1857, ‘““We could have better 
discipline. A pure church we can never expect to 
have in this world. But with the help of God it can 
be better than it has been and still is. We must pray 
to God that we do not harm his work by too much 
either laxity or strictness in this matter.” 

Because the number of immigrants increased rap- 
idly and because there were only few pastors to min- 
ister to the scattered settlements, congregations were 
organized without too close regard to the quality of 
the membership. Norelius describes with deep con- 
cern some startling conditions in Minnesota, and was 
tempted to dissolve congregations and start anew with 
only “true Christians.” In a letter to Rev. P. A. Ced- 
erstam, dated Red Wing, December 16, 1856, he writes: 
“Tt is daily becoming more clear to me that we have 
begun at the wrong end in organizing congregations. 
Ever since last summer I have suffered from a bad 
conscience over this matter. But I have not become 
convinced before now. I wanted to see and test the 
matter if I was right or if my scruples were ground- 
less. But now I have come to full conviction in this 
matter. The Word of God and experience has proved 
and daily proves that for the existence and progress of 
Christianity it will not do to receive all who come from 
Sweden, among whom a lot of drinkers, rascals and 
ungodly persons are found. In a congregation, com- 
posed of such persons, it is impossible to maintain 
church discipline; the Word of God and its servants are 
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scoffed at and insulted and the Christian character of 
the congregation is reduced to zero. This has been the 
case here and especially at this time. Drunkenness, card. 
playing and dancing are daily occurrences. Now at 
Christmas they intend to arrange a ball. It is very 
discouraging. In a word, it is evident that Satan is loose 
in every corner. Admonitions and warnings do not help. 
I think the congregations cannot be reformed; a new 
beginning must be made. And this is my decision. I 
intend, God willing, to terminate my relations with 
these congregations here next May, and start a new 
one in Cannon Falls. I intend to proceed as follows: 
First to gather by free subscription money for a church; 
then preach and accept as members only such who 
either are living Christians or at least pledge them- 
selves before God and the holy gospel never to use 
intoxicating liquors and to live a moral and respectable 
life and submit to the discipline and order of the 
church in all respects. Whoever violates these pledges 
will be excluded after warnings, according to Math. 18, 
have proved fruitless. Of course, it is to be expected 
that such a congregation will not be very large to begin 
with and far from being able to support a pastor, but 
this must not deter one. I do believe, however, that 
the striking contrast between church members and the 
worldly will help to further the progress of Christianity. 
And suppose the members are few, is it not better to 
have few members of the right sort than a mass of 
coarse, worldly minded people that cause one so much 
annoyance and sorrow? But the best thing about such 
a church organization is the consciousness of having 
followed the Word of God and apostolic praxis.’® 


The following letter to Cederstam, dated Red Wing, 
January 28, 1857, gives us a dark picture of a Christ- 
mas celebration. After describing a carousing party in 
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the home in which he was staying at Vasa and where 
he was treated in a disrespectful manner, E. Norelius 
writes: 


“Tt is sad when such conditions prevail in the con- 
gregations and here we see the result of the loose man- 
ner which we have followed in organizing congrega- 
tions. To begin with now, I will not allow any to go to 
communion except those who abstain from the use of 
whiskey, card playing and such coarse sins, to see what 
the results will be. Here in Red Wing I held a com- 
munion service last Sunday and held to this principle. 
I had announced beforehand that those who desired to 
go to communion should come to me a week ahead, in 
order that I might have an opportunity to talk to them 
and find out their conditions. Some 16 came. I think 
this is the only way in which a reformation can be 
achieved in our congregations: not to let notorious and 
open sinners go to communion. If this does not help, I 
don’t know what one can do.” In organizing new con- 
gregations, he writes, “One should exercise great care 
and not accept as members others than those who live 
respectable lives. As conditions are here, it is probably 
best on visiting the surrounding settlements not to or- 
ganize congregations but only preach, but take the 
names of those who express a desire for a pastor and 
church, and let them know that this is not enrolling 
them as members; and then do what we can to secure 
for them a pastor. At such visits one should be careful 
about giving the communion and state in a most de- 
cisive manner what a fearful judgment they draw upon 
themselves who dare to approach the table of grace 
without repentance and faith.’’¢ 

Cederstam complains of similar experiences in Chi- 
sago Lake, and Hasselquist threatened to refuse com- 
munion to members who had in spite of his warnings 
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and without his knowledge attended a Christmas ball.’ 

Writing thirty years later, however, Norelius had 
modified his opinion somewhat on this subject. “It must 
be admitted,” he writes, “that the materials were not 
any too good, and yet I believe I did right in organizing 
these congregations with the materials at hand. History 
proves that they have eventually grown into Christian 
congregations and that God has blessed the work.’’® 
Esbjérn and Hasselquist also through deepened experi- 
ence modified their pietistic legalism. 

We have also an interesting letter from Esbjérn to 
Norelius, dated March 3, 1857, warning against too 
drastic disciplinary actions under prevailing circum- 
stances. He suggests: “Speak privately to the indi- 
viduals in love before publicly announcing that you 
will exclude drinkers, dancers, card players, etc., from 
the Lord’s Supper. It is best not to make the private 
counseling a condition for going to communion or make 
it appear that those who come for a private conference 
are more worthy guests at the Lord’s Table than those 
who do not come... . It also appears to me to be ad- 
visable to differentiate between drinkers and dancers, 
since Scripture plainly states that drinkers, etc., shall 
not inherit the Kingdom of God; but I do not find such 
a judgment on dancers. Understand me rightly. I would 
neither defend nor encourage the worldly dance, but as 
conditions are among our people we must deal with the 
question reasonable and attack it only as a temptation 
and occasion for frivolity, recklessness and unchastity, 
and not label it as in itself a sin.” He also believes that 
a too drastic discipline would drive many into the arms 
of Baptists and Methodists and other “errorists.” This 
letter shows that Esbjérn was already drifting away 
from the puritanic rules prescribed by the American 
Home Missionary Society. 
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In 1868 the Synod declared that “card playing, dance, 
theater, and the lodge are contrary to the Word of God 
and true Christianity and the Synod admonishes its 
pastors to fight with the Sword of God’s Word against 
these efforts to unite Christ and Belial.”® In answer 
to this Dr. S. L. Bring, professor at Lund, Sweden, 
writes to Hasselquist, July 23, 1869: “I believe that 
this resolution, expressed without qualifications, is con- 
trary both to God’s Word and the Lutheran confession. 
The Word of God has said nothing about these things 
that they in and by themselves are sin. By these re- 
marks I do not want to defend a vain and carnal spirit, 
but I want the principle to be kept clear.’’!° 

On the other hand, the pioneers were also confronted 
with the task of protecting the congregations against 
a spirit of worldliness and a false religious freedom 
which rebelled against all church authority. Fanati- 
cal sectarians saw in constitutions and church orders 
only shackles of High-churchism. Lutheran pastors 
were looked upon as minions of the Swedish State 
Church who sought to bring them again into bondage 
under its hierarchy. 

From the above it will be seen that the pioneer 
pastors had to find a middle way. On the one hand 
there were those who in Sweden belonged to the 
Church as a matter of course, went to church and 
communion according to tradition and custom, and as 
a matter of ordinary social respectability. For any 
one to be excluded from communion was a public 
scandal. These people were not all hostile to the 
Church as such, but they resented interference with 
their mode of life. On the other hand, there were the 
separatists, the pietists who had been “awakened” by 
the religious movements in Sweden. These were legal- 
istic, condemned the State Church for its worldliness, 
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and demanded a strict discipline, admitting only “true 
Christians” as members of the church. It was a dif- 
ficult task. Norelius wrote in 1889, “The congrega- 
tions we had organized had adopted some general 
principles for their guidance and regulation, but they 
had as yet no constitutions and it was often very dif- 
ficult to-reconcile the conflicting ideas about what 
should or should not be done.”!! 


CONGREGATIONAL CONSTITUTIONS 


When L. P. Esbjorn came to Andover to minister to 
the Swedish immigrants he did not, like the Pilgrim 
Fathers, have a constitution already prepared. In ap- 
plying for aid from the American Home Missionary 
Society, he was listed as a member of the Congrega- 
tional Association of Illinois, but was free to carry on 
his missionary work as a Lutheran pastor. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from adopting a congrega- 
tional form of church organization rather than an 
episcopal form, to which he was accustomed in the 
Church of Sweden. Esbjérn was already predisposed 
to the freer organization, especially through the in- 
fluence of George Scott. The influence of Jonas Hed- 
strom and the attitude of the people Esbjorn found in 
Andover, Galesburg, and Moline left him little choice. 
He had to make the best of a difficult situation. The 
influence of former Erik Janssonists and Methodist 
perfectionists made the organization of a Lutheran 
congregation difficult. Moline and Rock Island formed 
another storm center of sectarian strife. 

When the little group in New Sweden in 1848 
banded themselves together as a congregation, they 
followed no constitution. They adopted practices that 
suited their needs. The election of F. M. Hakanson 
was quite apostolic according to Acts 1.26. That some 
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sort of organization was formed appears, however, 
from a letter by Peter Cassel which has been pre- 
served.” A more formal organization was effected by 
T. N. Hasselquist and a constitution adopted in the 
beginning of 1853.12 Unfortunately we have no record 
of this constitution, but it may be assumed that it was 
similar to the one existing in Galesburg. As this con- 
gregation was organized by Esbjorn it is probable that 
the same constitution was adopted in all the congre- 
gations organized by him. The earliest records in 
Andover do not mention any constitution. But Es- 
bjorn also organized congregations in Moline and 
Princeton, and here we find what must be considered 
the earliest draft of a constitution for congregations. 

The Moline congregation was organized, December 
1, 1850. The original document of the constitution has 
been lost, but O. C. T. Andrén copied it into the 
official records in 1856.14 The pao is a transla- 
tion of that document: 


Basis of Organization of Lutheran Church 
in Moline, December 1, 1850 


“Resolved 2, That only those who give satisfactory 
assurance of a true change of heart and study to live 
according to God’s word and will, be received as mem- 
bers of this congregation. 

“Resolved 3, That we accept the fundamental doc- 
trine that the Old and New Testaments of the Holy 
Scripture are God’s written word; that this word is 
the highest authority and contains a sufficient and 
perfect rule for the faith and lives of men, so that 
what is not contained in it and cannot be proved from 
it is not required to be believed or done for salvation; 
also that the Holy Scriptures are the only rule by 
which one can try and settle all disputes, opinions and 
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talks on spiritual themes, and that no law, tradition, 
or custom shall be entertained or supported which is 
contrary to Scripture, that symbols, resolutions of 
meetings and human opinions are to be supported only 
so far as they are in harmony with God’s word; also 
finally that the Lutheran Church’s symbolical books 
contain a correct summing up and presentation of 
God’s Word, wherefore we proclaim and accept them 
as the ground of our faith and doctrine next to Holy 
Scripture.’’*® 

The congregation at Princeton, Illinois, was organ- 
ized June 16, 1854. The memorandum of the meeting 
and the doctrinal statements adopted are written in 
Esbjorn’s own hand in the record book of the congre- 
gation. This statement is almost identical with that 
adopted by the Moline congregation with some rather 
important modifications. The Moline document states 
that only those may be received as members “who 
give satisfactory assurance of a true change of heart, 
and study to live according to God’s Word and will.” 
In the Princeton document this paragraph reads: 
“they who give satisfactory assurance that they are 
real Christians or sincerely wish to become such, to 
live according to the commandments of the Word of 
God, are admitted as members of the Church.” The first 
statement corresponds to the rules laid down by the 
American Home Missionary Society and is Reformed in 
spirit; the second statement reveals a more liberal 
attitude and a change in Esbjorn to a more conserva- 
tive Lutheran point of view. 

The Moline document contains the phrase that the 
Scriptures “contain a sufficient and perfect rule for 
the faith and lives of men.” In the Princeton docu- 
ment this pargraph reads, “a sufficient and infallible 
rule of faith and practice for mankind.” This is the 
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same as found in the Formula of the General Synod 
for admission of members: “Do you believe the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament to be the Word 
of God, and the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice?” With reference to the symbolical books the 
Moline document reads: “The Lutheran church’s 
symbolical books contain a correct summing up and 
presentation of God’s Word, wherefore we accept 
them as the ground of our faith and doctrine next to 
Holy Scripture.” The Princeton statement reads: “We 
accept the symbolical books of the Lutheran church 
as our creed and rule of faith and practice next to the 
Word of God,” rejecting the phrase “substantially 
correet” or “mainly correct” as originally found in the 
constitution of the Synod of Northern Illinois. 


We have not been able to trace this paragraph to its 
probable source to know whether it is Esbjorn’s own 
formulation. The paragraph is evidently built on the 
introduction to the ‘Formula of Concord,” “We be- 
lieve, teach and confess that the only rule and stand- 
ard according to which at once all dogmas and teach- 
ers should be esteemed and judged are nothing else 
than the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the 
Old and of the New Testament.”*® A paraphrase of this 
introduction to the “Formula of Concord” appears as 
a part of the constitution of the Lutheran Church at 
Amsterdam, Holland, 1595, and reappears in the 
Dutch Lutheran Church of St. Mary’s of Savoy in 
London, 1695. This was the constitution that was 
followed by the Palatine Lutherans in New York un- 
der J. Falckner and I. Kocherthal, and thus “formed 
the basis of the constitution of our American congre- 
gations.”'’ The statement was then taken up by Muh- 
lenberg and incorporated in the constitution of the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium, and eventually appears in 
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the Formula of the General Synod and the constitu- 
tion of the Synod of Northern Illinois upon which 
Esbjorn built. Of course, Esbjorn was familiar with 
this formation from his own study of the Lutheran 
confessions both in Sweden and in America. He had 
here reread these with much spiritual profit, and ad- 
vises Norelius, then at Columbus, Ohio, to do the 
same, “from the Augsburg Confession to the end of 
the Formula of Concord.’’"® 


Erland Carlsson and the Constitution of the Immanuel 
Lutheran Church in Chicago 


In February 1848, Paul Andersen organized the 
Scandinavian Lutheran Church in Chicago. Andersen 
had earlier been associated with Elling Hielsen, an 
extreme Haugean and Free Churchman. When Paul 
Andersen together with his congregation joined the 
Franckean Synod in 1848, he accepted for himself and 
his congregation the constitution of that Synod.’® 

The Franckean Synod, organized May 27, 1837, was 
originally part of the Hartwig Synod. Its “Declaration 
of Faith” is confessionally weak and of a Pietistic 
type. The reasons for its organization were “(1) to 
license pious, intelligent men, sound in faith, although 
they may not be classically educated, or have pursued 
a regular theological course; (2) to license, or admit 
none to the ministry, who are unacquainted with ex- 
perimental religion.” This reflects the spirit of re- 
vivalism then current.?° That Andersen was strongly 
against all High-churchism, represented by the Nor- 
wegian Synod and the Swedish Episcopalian G. Unon- 
ius, is clear from his reports to the American Home 
Missionary Society from which he received financial 
aid.?1 ‘ 

Since there was as yet no Swedish Lutheran pastor 
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in Chicago, many Swedes joined Andersen’s church, 
especially the more pietistic. Those who were satis- 
fied with a more formal Christianity favored Unonius’ 
party as resembling more closely the Church of 
Sweden. Between the two groups there was bitter 
antagonism and confusion. 

The procedure followed by Hasselquist in organiz- 
ing the Immanuel Lutheran Church of Chicago, Janu- 
ary 16, 1853, described in a letter to Fjellstedt written 
the following day, was as follows: “Both of us [P. 
Andersen and Hasselquist] went before the altar and 
proposed to the Swedes three resolutions, regarding 
organizing a congregation, conditions for receiving 
new members and the Lutheran character of the con- 
gregation.”’? As these three resolutions fully cor- 
respond to those adopted by the Moline and Princeton 
congregations, we may assume that they were essen- 
tially the same. 

No minutes were recorded of the organization meet- 
ing. At the annual meeting, January 27, 1854, a con- 
stitution, proposed by Pastor Erland Carlsson, was 
adopted. Fortunately we have a handwritten copy of 
this constitution bearing Carlsson’s personal signa- 
ture. As this constitution to a large extent determined 
and served as the model for later formulations we 
quote its main features. E. Norelius makes the state- 
ment that Immanuel Church in Chicago “with respect 
to cultus, constitution and organization became the 
model congregation for all Swedish Lutheran congre- 
gations in America. It is no exaggeration to say that 
it was within this congregation that our constitution 
for congregations was put to practice before it was put 
on paper.’*? This constitution reads: ‘‘As a Christian 
church in general and as a Lutheran church in par- 
ticular this congregation confesses that the Holy 
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Scriptures, as the Word of God, are the only sufficient 
and infallible rule of faith and practice of mankind, 
and accepts not only the three oldest symbols, the 
Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian, but also 
the unaltered’ Augsburg Confession as a short but 
correct summary of the principle doctrines of Chris- 
tianity.” 

“With regard to reception of members into the 
church it was resolved: Children and unbaptized per- 
sons are received according to directions and forms in 
our Swedish Lutheran Church handbook. When any- 
one already baptized and confirmed desires to join this 
congregation he should consult the pastor of the con- 
gregation who by personal conversation or by coun- 
seling with the elders of the congregation shall care- 
fully inform himself concerning the applicant’s 
Christian and moral character, because no one who 
is known to be of an unchristian and immoral conduct 
should be received as a member of the church. If 
there are no objections to the applicant’s admission 
this should take place at the regular service or pre- 
ferably at a preparatory service for Holy Communion. 
It should be done in the following manner: 

“He or they, who are to be received as members, 
should at the call of the pastor appear before the altar 
and after a brief prayer by the pastor be addressed as 
follows: 

“Dear friends: Since you have desired to be re- 
ceived as members in this congregation, and since you 
are born and brought up in the Lutheran church, we 
do not require of you a new confession. We only de- 
sire to know if you also in this country will be faith- 
ful to our old and unadulterated faith and doctrine. 
In the name of the congregation I therefore ask you if 
you from a sincere heart will remain true to the con- 
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fession you already have made before the altar of God, 
and in conformity to it accept the Augsburg Confes- 
sion? Answer: Yes. 


“Do you also promise to observe faithfully the 
duties to which this confession in general and mem- 
bership in this congregation in particular obligate 
you? Answer: Yes. 


“By virtue of what you have now promised I de- 
clare you members of this Evangelical Lutheran con- 
gregation to share with us the riches of the Kingdom 
of God and a free access to the means of grace. May 
the Lord grant you His grace to a diligent use of these 
privileges to the salvation of your souls.” 

With regard to discipline, the resolution of the Mis- 
sissippi Conference, January 4-9, 1854, was adopted.” 


The Constitution of 1857 


The existence of different constitutions in the con- 
gregations naturally led to confusion. At the meeting 
of the Mississippi Conference in Galesburg, Illinois, 
October 2-4, 1856, the question of the necessity of a 
common constitution for the congregations was dis- 
cussed. A committee consisting of L. P. Esbjorn, Er- 
land Carlsson, O. C. T. Andrén, and E. Norelius was 
appointed to draft a constitution. Copies of existing 
constitutions in the respective congregations were to 
be submitted and examined. This very able commit- 
tee, recognizing the importance of its task, approached 
the problem conscientiously. The committee was 
ready to submit its proposal at a conference meeting 
in Chicago, Illinois, March 18-23, 1857.. The commit- 
tee had “gone about its work with all thoroughness,” 
and “consulted no less than 6 [or 9]?° specially satis- 
factory constitutions for Lutheran congregations 
which have distinct variations in regard to doctrinal 
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views.” In view of the care with which the proposal 
had been prepared, the committee ventured the hope 
that it might be accepted without essential changes, 
“more suited to satisfy personal likes and desires than 
truly to promote God’s kingdom and the congrega- 
tion.” The proposed constitution was not, however, 
adopted without a thorough discussion of all its pro- 
visions. The discussion occupied no less than five ses- 
sions or two and a half days. It was finally adopted as 
a whole and ordered printed both in the Norwegian 
and Swedish languages. 

It is hard to determine to whom the greater credit 
goes for this constitution. In a letter to E. Norelius, 
dated Geneva, Illinois, July 4, 1857, Erland Carlsson 
writes: “The sketch you sent in became the founda- 
tion, but was worked over and enlarged. The consti- 
tution is set up and printed in Norwegian and is al- 
ready adopted by the Norwegian Church in Chicago. 
I hope it will soon be printed in Swedish.” And 
Esbjorn writes to Norelius, July 10, 1857: “In the 
committee your statements on the doctrine were 
adopied verbatim. I asked the members to stand 
firm on this point and not permit any change. At the 
Conference H[asselquist] began at once to attack it 
(with the help of Cervin) and proposed changes in 
the wording which I considered less strict, but which 
he claimed meant the same. During the discussion he 
said that we should not be more orthodox than they 
were in Sweden where only Augustana had been 
adopted and the pastors were not bound to anything 
more than that, etc. He finally won Andersen, Andrén 
and Carlsson over to his side and I was left in the 
minority with the assertion that this change in lan- 
guage does to some extent at least weaken its ortho- 
doxy. This was in the forenoon. Before the afternoon 
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I learnt that he [Hasselquist] had admitted to Carls- 
son that the new expression did not really mean the 
same. In the afternoon I asked him about it but he 
avoided a definite answer, whether he had admitted 
that the meaning was now different. I demanded ‘yes’ 
or ‘no,’ but received neither, but instead received a 
reprimand from the chairman, Andersen. That is 
the way the brethren kept their promise to ‘stand 
firm as one man’ on the doctrine.”?’ 

Norelius, who was not present at the Conference 
in Chicago, had proposed the following: “The unal- 
tered Augsburg confession as explained in our other 
Lutheran Symbolical books.” The proposed change as 
finally adopted reads: “The unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, as a short but true summary of the chief doc- 
trines of Christianity, understood according to the 
development thereof, which the rest of the symbolical 
bocks of our Lutheran Church contain.’?* Norelius 
says that the clause, ‘‘a short but true summary, etc.,” 
came from Erland Carlsson, while the last phrase, 
“understood according to the development, etc.,” was 
proposed by Hasselquist. He admits the difference 
is only verbal. The conflict of opinions at the confer- 
ence was undoubtedly largely personal. Hasselquist 
had not been a member of the original committee. 
The constitution was printed by Svenska Tryckeriet 
in Galesburg, Illinois, 1857, and adopted by the con- 
gregations generally. Its essential features have re- 
mained unchanged through the years, although 
revisions have occurred as the growth of the Synod, 
wider experiences, and changed situations have made 
such revisions necessary. 

The constitution contains ten articles. I. Name. II. 
Of the Teaching. III. Of Pastors. IV. of Church Offi- 
cers. V. Of the Church Council. VI. Of Members of 
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the Congregations. VII. Of Parish Meeting. VIII. Of 
Elections. IX. Of the Right of Ownership. X. Closing 
Article. 

The fundamental principles underlying this con- 
stitution were expressed by Erland Carlsson in his 
report to Synod in 1870 in these words: “1. That not 
too much power in the Church be placed in the 
hands of a few, thus hindering the Christian freedom 
of the individual congregations and members and 
their fresh life development; but also that there be 
maintained a good churchly order and authority lest 
caprice and individualism disintegrate the whole syn- 
od. 2. That the historic development of the Church be 
observed and not create confusion and strife in the 
congregations by introducing too many changes or 
new practices and orders.””® The constitution seeks 
to avoid a hierarchy on the one hand and anarchy 
on the other. In too great centralization runs the 
danger of depriving the congregations of their auton- 
omy, while an extreme congregationalism tends to 
individualism and disintegration. While seeking to 
guard the autonomy of the individual congregation, 
congregationalism is more likely to subject it to the 
domination of some strong individual or group of 
individuals. The principles cited above are undoubt- 
edly sound and Lutheran, preserving the rights of 
the priesthood of all believers. It is democratic, safe- 
guarding the rights of self-government, but it also 
preserves the unity and strength of the body by a 
centralized authority created by the delegated power 
from the congregations. While the constitution makes 
the congregation the constitutive unit of the church, 
the Synod derives its authority from the congrega- 
tions that voluntarily join it and delegate to it certain 
powers and functions. The basis of this unity is the 
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article on the confession of the Church. From this 
there can be no deviation. By this all congregations 
must be tested. The synodical form of church govern- 
ment is thus stronger than the congregational. While 
both make the congregation central, the synodical 
form as the “congregation of the congregation” 
through delegated representatives, has greater unity 
and can more efficiently carry out the larger common 
tasks of the Church such as education, mission, and 
benevolences.°*° 
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SCHOOLS AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


RITING to his brother in Sweden, December 

13, 1848, Peter Cassel asks him to send two or 
three catechisms. The catechisms, he says, they need- 
ed for the children “because they are going to learn 
their confirmation lessons in Swedish, for we now 
have a Swedish pastor.’ The pastor was M. F. Hak- 
anson. The pioneer parents were anxious to give their 
children a Christian education. This concern was a 
Swedish inheritance from the days of Olavus Petri. 
Parents were expected to teach their children at home 
the rudiments of religion. The catechism served as 
the textbook. Without such knowledge they were not 
admitted to the Holy Communion nor could they 
marry. The School Law of 1842 provided that at least 
one school be established in each parish, and the 
education of children became obligatory. The schools 
were largely under church control. The schoolhouse 
was often next to the church and sometimes the pastor, 
the curate or the cantor (klockare) served as school- 
teacher. There were also ambulatory schools in vari- 
ous parts of the parish, taught by some available 
persons. Esbjérn was a schoolteacher as well as a 
pastor in Sweden before coming to America. 

In his first report to the American Home Missionary 
Society, February 28, 1850, Esbjorn says, “Sabbath 
schools can hardly be organized during the winter- 
time, but I am anxious to get them ready in the spring 
and summer,” and on May 27, 1850, he could report, 
“promising Sunday schools both in Andover and 
Galesburg that will do good among the young.” Ts 
find teachers was a problem. On December 5, 1858, 
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Esbjorn speaks of a small school in his own home with 
his son as teacher, and on March 1, 1851, he reports 
that it had been impossible to organize Sabbath schools 
in Henderson and Moline because, “no other teachers 
can be had but myself.” In Galesburg students from 
Knox College served as teachers, a practice which 
continued during and some years after Hasselquist’s 
ministry there. Hasselquist, however, in August 1853, 
reorganized the school which then had twenty-seven 
pupils in five classes of which two used the English 
language.’ 

In Chicago the children of the Swedish immigrants 
at first attended the Sunday school in the Scandina- 
vian Lutheran Church of which Paul Andersen was 
pastor. With the organization of the Swedish Lutheran 
Immanuel Church and the coming of Erland Carlsson 
in 1853, a Sunday school was also organized. The 
English language was used exclusively for many years, 
but with the increase of Swedish immigrants it became 
necessary to use the Swedish language.” 


Thus Sunday schools were begun in practically all 
the congregations, in spite of the scarcity of teachers. 
Sunday schools had not been generally introduced in 
Sweden until in the 1840’s, and few Christians among 
the immigrants had experience in this field. However, 
the urgency of the needs gradually called forth those 
willing to serve and with the pastor’s help they devel- 
oped latent talents. There were among the laymen, of 
course, not a few who possessed “gifts of exhortation,” 
more able to preach than teach. The pastors gave 
instruction in the homes or at special meetings (hus- 
forhér), and some observed the custom of catechiza- 
tion following the sermon. Confirmation or instruction 
preparatory for the first communion also served as 
a means for religious instruction and of awakening a 
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living faith and deepening of the Christian life. “I 
have,” reports Esbjoérn, March 7, 1853, ‘during this 
quarter examined almost every one of our children 
and young persons in their homes and when I ap- 
pointed a meeting in a house for that purpose and 
exhorted the young from the neighboring houses to 
attend, they generally had their parents with them, 
and I had blessed opportunities to lay the Word of God 
on the hearts of young and old.’’* 


In the instructions given by Esbjérn for G. B. P. 
Bergenlund, who was to serve the Andover Church 
in 1856, we read: “He shall instruct and confirm the 
congregation’s catechumens according to the ancient 
and. Christian custom the Lutheran Church; he shall 
conduct catechization in the homes of all sections of 
the congregation and thereat he shall especially ex- 
amine the youth in Luther’s Catechism and God’s 
Word.’ At the first meeting of the Mississippi Con- 
ference in Moline, Illinois, January 6-8, 1853, it was 
resolved: “That pastors zealously conduct catechet'- 
cal instruction among the youth, especially confirma- 
tion instruction, using Luther’s Small Catechism and 
such portions of the Large Catechism as may seem 
most practicable. Spener’s Catechism is also recom- 
mended for reading, though not for memorization.’”® 
It is significant that Spener’s explanation of the Cate- 
chism and not the one of the official Swedish Cate- 
chism of 1811 by Archbishop J. A. Lindblom was 
recommended. The latter was considered as savoring 
of rationalism and was one of the “new books” re- 
jected by the Norrland Pietists. 

The interest of the pioneers in the education of their 
children is also revealed in the constitution for congre- 
gations of the Mississippi Conference of 1857, which 
has these provisions: Pastors “shall be zealous in 
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instructing and nurturing the young,” and the deacons 
“shall provide for the Christian instruction of the 
children and youth of the congregation and see to it 
that schools for this purpose are established and 
supported.”’ The Church in Andover passed a reso- 
lution April 10, 1857, that “parents and guardians 
shall see to it that the children attend the Sunday and 
Parish School a sufficient time before they begin the 
Confirmation class.’’® 


THE PARISH SCHOOL 


While the American Sunday school was generally 
adopted, the pioneers planned for more adequate edu- 
cation through the establishment of regular parochial 
schools, patterned after the Swedish folkschool (folks- 
kolan). The inadequacy of the Sunday school was 
recognized. The Synod of Northern Illinois at its meet- 
ing in Galesburg, October 13-16, 1853, urged parents 
to teach the children more thoroughly at home, “and 
not wholly to depend on the Sunday school connected 
with any of their churches, since that valuable aux- 
iliary in every congregation cannot adequately accom- 
plish the work of early religious training.”® 

The Scandinavian members of the Synod went 
farther than that. At a meeting of the Joint Conference 
in Chicago, January 4-9, 1854, attention was called 
to the fact that “the Romanists are most actively 
engaged in providing for the religious training of the 
children and are endeavoring in all large cities and 
towns to wrest a portion of the public funds from 
their common uses for themselves.” The Conference 
therefore “resolved to urge upon the pastors and 
parents of the Lutheran church at large to give due 
attention to the religious training and education of 
the children and youth committed to their care.” The 
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Conference was of the unanimous opinion that “even 
if the home worship became more common and the 
instruction of children in the home better cared for, 
and even if district and free schools as well as Sunday 
schools were common, there is and still would be a 
great need of Christian folk schools.” 

The foregoing statement and resolutions are inter- 
esting. The danger of Romanism is clearly seen and 
the principle of separation of Church and State rec- 
ognized. But the pioneers also realized that home 
instruction, Sunday schools and public schools at 
their best were not sufficient. For a unified education 
in which both religion and secular subjects are taught 
a Christian day school was needed, similar to the 
Swedish “folkskola.” It was left for each congregation 
to organize and maintain such schools. The instruction 
was to be Lutheran, both the English and the Swed- 
ish languages being used. The secular studies were 
to include the three “R’s”’, history, geography, and 
other elementary subjects. 

The efforts to establish parochial schools were simi- 
lar within the German and Scandinavian churches. 
The greater numbers among the Germans, their 
stronger nationalism, loyalty to their language, and 
confessional isolationism made them more successful 
than the Scandinavians in maintaining a parochial 
school system. In more compact settlements of a 
homogeneous population it was easier to establish 
such schools even though they naturally were quite 
primitive. Frontier conditions prevailed and the dis- 
trict school had not quite caught up with the westward 
movement. The church “folkskrola” among the Swedes 
remained more an ideal than a reality except in a 
few cases and for a limited period. 

While realizing the deficiency of the public free 
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school with reference to religious instruction, the 
Swedish pioneers were not opposed to the public 
school system. They recognized its benefits and would 
avail themselves of it. They were not intent on pre- 
serving the Swedish language at all costs nor to isolate 
themselves from the general community life. They 
desired to be Americans and to identify themselves 
with the life of their adopted country. 

The pioneers could not, of course, foresee the im- 
migration wave from Sweden in the eighties and after. 
This brought with it a new Swedish nationalism caus- 
ing severe tensions in many places. When the majority 
in the community spoke Swedish, the children natur- 
ally did so also. When Swedish-speaking people be- 
came a minority, an inner conflict resulted. They either 
resented being considered ‘foreigners’ or became op- 
pressed by an inferiority complex. To maintain a pa- 
rochial school with its limited equipment in competi- 
tion with a more efficient and better-equipped public 
school became in most cases an impossible task. To 
carry on worship and religious instruction in the 
Swedish language while the English language was the 
medium of instruction in all other fields was to make 
religion and worship something foreign to the life of 
the younger generation. The problems here touched 
upon, problems which agitated the Synod for many 
years, lie beyond the period under consideration, but 
they were not unknown to the pioneers. 


SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED 


The example of Esbjorn in starting Sunday schools 
in Andover, Galesburg, and Moline, as far as condi- 
tions permitted, was followed by the other pioneer 
pastors. Erland Carlsson started a day school in the 
fall of 1853 in Chicago in a church belonging to the 
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“Ellingians” with E. Norelius as teacher. In October 
1854, the congregation decided to purchase the Nor- 
wegian Church. The school was held in the basement 
with Mr. M. Munter from Gra&nna, Sweden, as teacher. 
His fee was to be fifty cents per month for each child. 
He was to instruct the children in Christianity and 
their mother tongue. Rev. Carlsson promised to “in- 
struct the more advanced children a few hours a week 
in the English language without any fee or pay.’ 
For some reason the school failed to receive proper 
support. On September 16, 1855, it was decided, how- 
ever, “although two previous attempts had been made 
to have a school, without corresponding cooperation,” 
to elect a school board, who were authorized to select 
a suitable location. Mr. J. Sandblom, recently from 
Sweden, was engaged as schoolteacher for one term 
with a fee of $1.00 per month for each child.': In 1856 
the congregation built a two-story schoolhouse, 32 by 
24 feet, costing $600. The upper story was to serve as 
living quarters for the teachers. After serving some 
time in Indiana, Mr. Munter was again in charge of 
the school. The parochial school of the Immanuel 
Church was kept up for a number of years. It was 
known as “The Immanuel Graded School.” In the 
1880’s the number of pupils enrolled varied from 200 
to 240. ; 

As Erland Carlsson was also pastor of the church 
in Geneva, he arranged for a school at that place also 
October 9, 1857. A Miss Mary Swensson, who had 
“both the experience and the skill to instruct chil- 
dren,” was engaged as teacher. She was to receive 
“$1.00 a month for every child, and if the total income 
shall be above $8.00 per month, the excess shall be 
used for the renting of the room, etc.”!” 

Concerning his services as assistant to E, Carlsson 
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in 1853 and as teacher in Chicago, Eric Norelius 
writes: “It was arranged that as I was without means 
and poorly clad I was to stay with him [Carlsson] 
and share his bed and board in exchange for what 
services I could render him. I was to read English with 
him [Carlsson having just arrived, while Norelius 
had studied at Capital University, Columbus, Ohio], 
help him with occasional preaching and in other ways 
share in the work. The following day [September 
19, 1853] Carlsson asked me if I were willing to con- 
duct Christian School for Swedish and Norwegian 
children, for ‘I notice,’ he said, ‘that conditions here 
are deplorable with respect to Christian instruction.’ 
I said I should be glad to undertake to teach such 
a school. A meeting of the congregation was arranged 
and it was decided that I should start such a school 
and a location be provided. A number of children 
were enrolled at once and my salary was to be one 
dollar per month for each child.” On September 26 
the school was started in a little “meeting house” 
belonging to the ‘“Ellingians” out on the prairie on 
the North side far from any other house, Chicago 
Avenue, between Sedgwick and Townsend Streets. 
“The number of pupils was never more than 29, half 
Swedish and half Norwegians. Both languages were 
used and to some extent also English. The Catechism, 
Bible History, and the New Testament were the text- 
books used. The children were quite wild and the rod 
had to be applied sometimes.” This school lasted about 
two months when it was discontinued because cf 
Norelius’ sickness. 

In December the same year Norelius hired a hall 
on Kinzie Street above a stable. A stove, a bed, a 
table, and a couple of benches completed the equip- 
ment of what was to serve both as a schoolroom and 
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living room. Here Norelius conducted a private school 
for two and a half months, giving instruction in Eng- 
lish. “At the end of the term,” Norelius writes, “they 
could read and understand the English language pret- 
ty well.” It had to be given up for lack of financial 
support. 

In Chisago Lake, Minnesota, when a congregation 
was organized by Erland Carlsson in May 1854, it 
was decided to build a meeting house that would serve 
both as a church and a schoolhouse. Eric Norelius 
taught school here during the summer of 1854. Before 
that time children had been taught in their homes. 
The first Sunday school was organized July 4, 1855, 
and the first confirmation class was confirmed by P. 
A. Cederstam on August 19, 1855. A regular parochial 
school was started by Pastor C. A. Hedengran in 
November 1859 with Johan Peterson (later known 
as Skol-Johan) as teacher. He was to teach for a 
total of six months, in four different places in the 
parish, and receive as salary “for each month of teach- 
ing, besides his board, 8 bushels of grain of rye and 
corn, plus $4.00 in money to be paid proportionally 
by those who send their children to the school accord- 
ing to the number sent.”!° 

In East Union, Minnesota, a meeting was held July 
4, 1858, Peter Carlson presiding, when it was resolved 
to engage Lars Andersson as schoolteacher to conduct 
a school for two months “to begin with.” This was 
to be an ambulatory school, “to move at least once a 
week according to the agreement of the parents as 
these are to board the school teacher according to 
the proportion of the number of children.” It was 
also necessary as theré was no schoolhouse. The salary 
was to be “a free will subscription both among those 
who have no children and those who have.” “And we 
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hope,” adds the record, “that no one who has even 
the smallest interest in the propagation of religicn 
among the growing generation will fail to put his name 
on the list to contribute a little according to need and 
ability.”’* In other words, the parochial school was tc 
be a congregational matter and not merely a private 
arrangement. 

In West Union, C. A. Hedengran had built a meet- 
ing house in 1858 which was used both for church 
services and school purposes. A similar house was 
provided for the church school at Stockholm, Wiscon- 
son. In Attica, Indiana, a school was conducted in 
1860 by a student, S. G. Larson. Such efforts were 
made by other communities as well. 

The great need was for competent teachers. While 
some with teaching experience from Sweden were 
found, their number was too small to supply the de- 
mand, nor was the salary such as to attract any to 
enter the field. Only the urgency of the cause and 
a desire to render Christian service could impel gifted 
persons to offer their services. To prepare such teach- 
ers, training schools were needed. In organizing the 
Minnesota Conference in 1858 it was resolved “that 
the object of the home mission activity should be, 
before anything else, to establish and to maintain 
Christian parochial schools in such places where they 
are needed.’’® 

But the parochial school was not able to compete 
with the district school. The added cost to maintain 
it, the difficulty of providing competent teachers, the 
spirit of Americanization, all militated against the 
“Swede School.” At best it was conducted for short 
periods, mostly during the summer months, and lim- 
ited to instruction in religion and the Swedish langu- 
age. It became a vacation school taught by students. 
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The need for more adequate religious instruction than 
can be furnished by the Sunday school and confirma- 
tion class continued, however, and the newer plans 
of vacation church schools and the religious weekday 
schools in co-operation with the public schools have 
since been worked out. 


TEXTBOOKS 


The catechism was an indispensable book in the 
home and the church. It ranked with the Bible, the 
Psalmbok, the postil, and the ABC book. The books 
brought from Sweden were soon worn out. It is sig- 
nificant that Luther’s Small Catechism was one of 
the first books published by Hasselquist in Galesburg, 
1856. The Mississippi Conference also recommended 
the use of Spener’s Catechism.'® Among the Norwe- 
gians, E. Pontoppidan’s Sandhed til Gudfrugtighed 
(Truth unto Godliness) was used. To meet the accu- 
sation that the Scandinavian members of the Synod 
of Northern Illinois were not orthodox Lutherans, 
Erland Carlsson wrote January 20, 1854, “In the in- 
struction of our children and our youth for confirma- 
tion, those books of Christian doctrine are used which 
were adopted by and guided the Lutheran Church 
in our homeland. Especially the Norwegian congrega- 
tions use the glorious catechism by E. Pontoppidan, 
Truth Unto Godliness, which is remarkable for its 
faithfulness to the confession.” 

It is an interesting fact that two catechisms were 
published by Svenska Boktryckeriet, Galesburg, in 
1856. The first one was a translation of Luther’s Small 
Catechism by Esbjorn, Enchiridion, Dr. M. Luthers 
Lilla Cateches for Allménna kyrkoherdar och Predi- 
kanter, noggrann Ofversittning af L. P. Esbjérn med 
ett upplysande forestal. The book also contains a 
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parallel English translation taken from Henkel’s re- 
vised edition of the Book of Concord, New Market, 
Virginia, 1854. The second catechism, published by 
Hasselquist in the same year, is a reprint of P. Fjell- 
stedt’s translation as found in his Concordia Pia. This, 
too, has the same parallel English text by Henkel. 
The reason for publishing two Swedish catechisms 
may only be conjectured. As professor of catechetics 
at Springfield Esbjo6rn used his own translation. Es- 
bjorn’s translation was criticized by Rev. A. C. Preus 
of the Norwegian Synod for omitting the confession 
and absolution, but Esbjorn defends his position with 
superior knowledge of the subject.'* In 1862 the Min- 
nesota Conference petitioned the Synod to publish 
Luther’s Small Catechism with a selection of appro- 
priate Bible verses, and Barth’s Bible History. E. Nor- 
elius and G. Peters were appointed by the Synod to 
make a comparative study of the different translations 
of the catechism and make a selection of suitable proof 
texts. In 1865 the Synod resolved “that Luther’s Small 
Catechism for the present be printed according to the 
translation found in Fjellstedt’s edition of the symboli- 
cal books.’’® 

Jonas Swensson was an able catechist. Both in 
Hessel Valley, Pennsylvania, and in Andover, Illinois, 
he was zealous in promoting Christian education of 
the young. He also followed the Swedish custom of 
catechization in the homes (husforhor). Besides the 
catechism he used a series of questions and answers, 
called grunden (foundation), in his catechetical in- 
struction. As president of the Synod he strongly 
urged the need of religious education. “We have wait- 
ed,” he says, “for something in the way of a catechism 
from Sweden, that we could use—; but it almost looks 
hopeless to expect anything from that source. It 
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would, therefore, seem to be time for the Synod in 
some other way to secure an explanation of Luther’s 
Small Catechism, suitable for the instruction of the 
young, 4 

At the same meeting (1865) a committee consisting 
of E. Norelius, P. Sjoblom, and P. A. Cederstam, pre- 
sented a series of theses on Christian education. Thesis 
6 reads, “Since the instruction in the Sunday School, 
even when it is of the right kind, is inadequate, the 
congregation must promote Christian instruction 
mainly through the parochial school,’ and Thesis 8 
reads, “It is just as much the unconditional duty of 
the Synod to train teachers for the parochial schools 
as to train pastors.”?! The discussion of this subject 
and the revision of the catechism has continued 
through the years. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The pioneer pastors of our Synod were university 
trained men. While necessity compelled them to accept 
as pastors pious men with limited education, they did 
not lose sight of their higher ideals. These could only 
partially be realized at the Illinois State University. 
But even while connected with that institution, the 
Swedish pastors sought to promote interest in the 
culture of their homeland. They published periodicals 
in which, besides news items, educational and devo- 
tional articles appeared. Books were freely imported 
from Sweden or printed by Svenska Tryckeriet in 
Galesburg and later by The Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran Publication Society. In 1855 the establish- 
ment of a library of Swedish books in Chicago was 
proposed.”? At a joint Conference meeting, October 3, 
1855, it was resolved “that a pastoral library belong- 
ing to the Chicago and Mississippi Conferences be 
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established, that a request be sent to authors and 
publishers in Scandinavia as well as in America for 
free copies of their respective writings to be sent to 
a commission elected for this purpose. A request should 
be presented to the Gustaf Adolf Society in Sweden 
asking for their cooperation.”** In the petition sent 
to Sweden in 1858, signed by L. P. Esbjorn, it is stated, 
“Here if anywhere the pastor needs besides the gifts 
of the Spirit all the learning he can get. Indeed, here 
where his situation is so unique he needs as it were 
a double culture and training, namely an English- 
American and a Scandinavian, and, of course, a classi- 
cal, else he cannot be serviceable for immigrants and 
their descendants.”** 
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PUBLICATION VENTURES 


HE pioneers recognized the value of the printed 

word. The Swedish immigrants could read, and 
most of them carried some Swedish books in their 
baggage. The pastors were educated men who brought 
collections of books with them, received publications 
from Sweden, and had close contact with publishers 
in the homeland. The need of books and publications 
in their missionary work in America was immediately 
felt. Some books could be imported from Sweden, but 
more immediate and local needs must also be met. 

The first publication prepared by L. P. Esbjorn 
was a four-page tract to be distributed to immigrants 
on their arrival in New York entitled: En Vdalkomst- 
hélsning till den Svenska, Norska, och Danske Emi- 
granten. (A Greeting of Welcome to the Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, and Danish Emigrant.) An edition of 4,000 
was printed by H. Ludwig & Co., New York, Dr. W. 
A. Passavant contributing the cost.1 The minutes of 
the Chicago and Mississippi Conference, January 4-9, 
1854, was printed in an edition of 600 in Swedish and 
Norwegian by Hoffgen og Schneider’s Boktryckeri, 
Chicago. Attached to the minutes is a “Circular letter 
from the Joint Conference to the Brethren in the 
faith and countrymen scattered here and there in the 
vast land of America.’ 

The need of a Swedish newspaper was felt very 
early. The question of publishing such a paper was 
discussed in the beginning of 1854 at a meeting in 
Chicago. Although no official action was taken general 
plans were, however, projected. Chicago seemed the 
logical place, and Erland Carlsson, the prospective 
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editor. The suggested name was Svenska Posten. The 
year 1854 was one of the worst cholera years, and 
Carlsson was overwhelmed with more immediate 
tasks. Hasselquist was impatient and asked Esbjorn 
to “urge Carlsson to issue immediately a prospectus 
of the proposed Svenska Posten. It will not do to delay 
any longer.” Nothing, however, was done. Then Has- 
selquist took the matter in his own hands and on Oc- 
tober 1, 1854, sent out an announcement that Svenska 
Posten would be published in Galesburg with Hassel- 
quist as editor, “but with the understanding that the 
whole affair would be transferred to Chicago as soon 
as possible.” 

The paper was to have two departments, one con- 
taining general and political news, the other religious 
and church matters. It was to be issued twice a month 
and cost one dollar per year. The program laid out is 
quite comprehensive. The news section would contain 
both Swedish and American news, thus serving as a 
link between the old country and the new. In politics 
it would support the Republican party, as being anti- 
slavery, and, of course, it was to be Lutheran and a 
champion of this faith against all proselytizing sects 
and errorists. 

The response was quite encouraging. Three hundred 
thirty subscriptions were received. Contributions of 
00 cents per subscriber were to be used for the pur- 
chase of type and a printing press, and become the 
property of the Conference. Dr. Hasselquist had made 
a trip to the East in 1854, and had purchased printing 
materials in New York, and also succeeded in finding 
a Swedish typesetter. On January 3, 1855, the first 
issue appeared, but under the name Hemlandet, det 
Gamla och det Nya. It was a four-page paper, 14 by 
10 inches in size. Due to delay in receiving the Swed- 
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ish type from New York it was printed in Roman type 
on a press in Knoxville, Illinois. The second issue was 
printed in Monmouth, Lllinois. Soon, however, the 
type arrived from New York and with the eighth issue 
the paper was printed in Swedish type. The printing 
press was set up in Hasselquist’s house, the first 
Swedish printing plant in America. Here were printed 
not only Hemlandet, but also some booklets and tracts 
under the imprint, Svenska Boktryckeriet, Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

To carry on this publishing work besides taking 
care of his duties as pastor, Hasselquist needed assist- 
ance. P. A. Cederstam, who was then taking private 
instruction from Hasselquist with the view of entering 
the ministry, became his helper for a while. A cousin 
of E. Norelius, Jonas Engberg, who arrived in America 
in 1854, was also employed for some time. In 1856 A. 
R. Cervin, a brother-in-law of Hasselquist, came to 
America and became associate editor. 

The publication of Hemlandet, and the setting up of 
a printing press by Hasselquist, may well be said to 
mark an epoch in the history of the Swedes and the 
Swedish Lutheran Church in America.’ Ably edited, 
the paper exerted a wide and unifying influence on 
the Swedish people in America. It was a staunch de- 
fender of the church and its Lutheran faith, and mold- 
ed the political opinion of Swedes for decades. In this 
venture Hasselquist not only manifested a broad vision 
but also practical business ability. The paper was 
edited, says Norelius, “with eminent tact and ability, 
used a dignified and Christian language, which every- 
body could understand, and in a spirit in which the 
Christian people recognized themselves.’ 

It was soon found that to combine the secular and 
the religious interests in the same paper was not satis- 
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Translated by L. P. Esbjorn 


factory. Hence in 1856 Hasselquist began Det Radtta 
Hemlandet as a strictly religious paper. This paper 
contained mainly devotional articles, often taken from 
Pietisten, edited by C. O. Rosenius in Sweden. It was 
published semi-monthly, alternating with Hemlandet. 

Hasselguist also undertook to print a number of 
tracts and pamphlets. A booklet of thirty-six pages, 
written by A. Wiberg, was published in Swedish by 
the American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, in 1855, in the interest of Baptist propaganda 
among the Swedish immigrants. The title of the book- 
let is Ar du dépt? (Are You Baptized?) As an answer 
to the pamphlet a four-page tract, Nagra enkla fragor 
och Svar rorande ddpelsen, (Some Simple Questions 
and Answers About Baptism) written by Esbjorn, 
was printed by Hasselquist. A larger book or pamphlet 
on the subject was planned by Hasselquist but was 
not undertaken. He simply had no time for it, due 
to so many other duties. 

In 1856 “Enchiridion, or Luther’s Small Catechism, 
in both English and Swedish, carefully translated by 
L. P. Esbjorn,” was published. The regular Swedish 
catechism together with an English version was also 
published the same year. Other publications were: 
“Proposed Constitution for Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregations. Adopted March, 1857.” Augsburg Con- 
fession, 1857. In 1857 also appeared “Dokt. Martin 
Luthers Sdndebref till tuénne kyrkoherdar om veder- 
dopet, 1528” (Doctor Martin Luther’s letter to two 
pastors about anabaptism, 1528). Hasselquist’s object 
in publishing this pamphlet of twenty-eight pages 
was to counteract the Baptist propaganda carried on 
so vigorously in the fifties. “There were those who 
would make a Baptist out of Luther by quoting from 
his writings,’ says Hasselquist in an introduction, 
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“wherefore this letter of Luther is an earnest refuta- 
tion of the errors of the modern Baptists as much as 
those of the old anabaptists.” 

A Life of Luther was also published by Hasselquist 
in 1858 with the title “Luther-Boken eller Den dyre 
Gudsmannen Dokter Martin Luthers Lefverne och 
Garning, av Herman Fick. Ofversattning fran Tyskan” 
(“The Lutherbook, or the Life and Labors of that Man 
of God, Martin Luther, by Hermann Fick, Translated 
from the German). Dr. Norelius thinks that the trans- 
lation was made by Mrs. Hasselquist, who was the 
sister of Dr. Cervin and possessed considerable liter- 
ary ability. The book contains sixty-eight pages.° 

Femtio Andliga Sanger (Fifty Spiritual Hymns) 
was printed in 1856. These were mainly from ‘O. Ahn- 
felt’s hymn collection. J. Engberg mentions in a letter 
to Norelius, March 31, 1856, that the edition was 1,250 
and the price fifty cents. Some complained about the 
price. In a letter to Norelius, dated Galesburg, July 
25, 1859, Hasselquist writes: “I fixed the price at 
what they [the books] would have cost if imported 
from Sweden. They cost me about $150.00, without 
binding; the paper was good, therefore expensive, 
especially here. But they have never cost 50 cents 
except as bound; besides in lots of 100 I have sold 
them at 25 cents to agent, otherwise at 30 cents. And 
then I paid $50.00 for the printing of them. When all 
these circumstances are considered, I do not think 
anyone will think I received too much for them. As 
the cost of other publications could be more closely 
estimated it has been possible to sell them at a better 
price; thus, for example, Luther’s Letters, for ten 
cents. I have lost on all I have published except Fem- 
tio Sanger.”® Being a publisher was not without its 
worries. 
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A number of small tracts were also published, such 
as Den riitta Enfalden (True Humility), Bor man ldasa 
mer an Bibeln? (Should One Read More Than the 
Bible? ), etc. 


In the meantime E. Norelius was planning to issue 
a newspaper in Minnesota. On November 15, 1856, 
Norelius, then in Red Wing and Vasa, Minnesota, 
wrote to Cederstam: “What do you say about starting 
a Swedish newspaper in Minnesota? I have heard that 
many around here wish one. And when the editor of 
the Cannon Falls Gazette asked me to enter partner- 
ship with him and publish a Swedish newspaper, I 
wanted to ask you what you think about it. I intend 
to write to Hasselquist about the matter. Don’t you 
think that a semi-monthly paper of the size of Hem- 
landet at $1.00 per year would carry itself? Don’t you 
think that it would do much good among our people 
in this territory?”’ This plan, however, did not ma- 
terialize, but the idea of a Swedish paper in Minnesota 
was kept alive. Hasselquist naturally was not in favor 
of Norelius’ plans and wrote, April 17, 1857, “You 
have an important proposition before you in the news- 
paper. This was unexpected news for me and I wish 
you would not begin it before we have conferred about 
it. I have a little more experience in the economy of 
a paper and can assure you that you can easily ruin 
yourself on the venture, if you are not careful. Wages 
here are not as high as in Minnesota and with 1000 
subscribers I can just about make both ends meet. 
Much less will this be the case if one more paper is 
started. On the other hand I will let you take over 
this paper, but I will tell you this, it will not succeed 
if published in Minnesota for many reasons which I 
have no time now to enumerate. It should be published 
here or rather in Chicago. Chicago has the advantage 
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of getting the news quicker, a lower cost of printing 
but living costs are higher. In the latter respect it 
would be better here. If we were to undertake any- 
thing further in the way of newspapers, it should 
be this: a weekly of a political nature or at least with- 
out a specifically Lutheran color, and then a monthly 
or semi-monthly paper of strictly Lutheran character. 
In this way I think we might crowd out a paper like 
the ‘Rep[ublikanen].’ I have, however, no time now 
to discuss this matter further, but think about what 
I have said about moving to Chicago; where you and 
Carlsson could work together both on the paper and 
in the congregation. I will gladly relinquish the busi- 
ness to you. But if a paper is begun in Minnesota, I 
am sure it will mean the ruin of both of our papers.’’® 


Cederstam was dubious about the venture, but 
Norelius asked him not to judge the matter before 
examining it and hoped to convince him when they 
had an opportunity to discuss the matter. 

The first issue of Minnesota Posten appeared No- 
vember 7, 1857. His friend, Dr. Passavant, wrote to 
Norelius, December 17, 1857, “I like your new sheet 
very much but how can you keep it up? Hope you 
will not become involved in expense by it.” Esbjorn 
favored the undertaking. He wrote to Norelius, March 
8, 1858, “You ask how Minnesota Posten appeals to 
me. I like it fairly well, and so it seems many others 
do around here. To undertake the publishing of a 
newspaper up there is certainly not foolish; if it were 
not for the hard times things would probably go well.” 
Referring to Hemlandet and Republikanen, Esbjorn 
writes, ““You are correct, these two newspapers would 
undoubtedly enjoy to see Minnesota Posten fail.” Nor- 
elius invited Esbjorn to become a partner in the ven- 
ture. Esbjorn did not seem unwilling, but declined, 
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partly for fear of “causing offense in some quarters.” 
That the venture was considered by many as divisive 
is quite evident, especially when viewed in connec- 
tion with the proposition of forming a Lutheran Synod 
in Minnesota. Erland Carlsson wrote Norelius, July 
29, 1858, “The starting of your own newspaper, now 
the organization of a new Synod and then in addition 
talk about the building of a new school in St. Paul, I 
could not consider as anything else but opposition 
and the beginning of a division.”® 

In its general content Minnesota Posten followed 
the same lines as Hemlandet, but with special refer- 
ence to political and economic conditions in Minne- 
sota. But Norelius’ idealism was not able to overcome 
the financial difficulties. 

At a Conference meeting at Princeton, Ill., Septem- - 
ber 10-14, 1858, a committee was appointed to arrange 
for the merger of Hemlandet and Minnesota Posten.'° 
While the matter was pending, Norelius wrote in his 
paper October 13, 1858, that if 1,000 subscribers could 
be secured he would continue to publish the paper 
another year, otherwise it would be merged with 
Hemlandet. This issue was the last, the merger being 
consummated in the beginning of 1859. The merger 
of the papers and the calling of Norelius as editor was 
undoubtedly a diplomatic move. Esbjérn asks in a 
letter to Norelius, July 15, 1858, ‘““How does it hang 
together that Hasselquist has offered you the editor- 
ship of Hemlandet and the printing plant if you will 
move down to Chicago?” 

The merger of the two papers formed part of a 
larger plan of organizing a publication society under 
the auspices of the Mississippi Conference. This was 
to take over the merged papers together with the 
printing plants, The last issue of Hemlandet published 
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in Galesburg was that of December 18, 1858. It had 
begun with 400 subscribers; it had now 1000. In Sep- 
tember 1859, the publication society bought the type 
and materials of the defunct Minnesota Posten and 
had these transferred to Chicago.1! 


THE SWEDISH LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


When T. N. Hasselquist established the Svenska 
Boktryckeriet in Galesburg, and began publishing 
Hemlandet, Det Gamla och det Nya in January 1855, 
it was a private venture. However, in order to obtain 
funds to cover the cost of the printing plant, the sub- 
scribers were asked to make an extra contribution 
of fifty cents each with the understanding that when 
paid the plant would become the property of the 
Conference. At a meeting of the Mississippi Confer- 
ence in Galesburg, October 2-4, 1856, probably at 
Hasselquist’s suggestion, a committee was appointed 
to examine the accounts and make an inventory of 
the printing equipment, and to arrange upon what 
terms this equipment should be used by Hasselquist 
in publishing Hemlandet, which was his property. The 
committee reported that the expenditures for 1855-56 
were $792.91 while the income was $545.05, leaving 
an indebtedness of $248.86. Hasselquist had not 
charged anything for rent, postage, or other incidental 
expenses.’” 

It seems that the matter rested until April 21-24, 
1858, when the matter was again discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Mississippi Conference in Galesburg. Hassel- 
quist found by this time that the management of both 
Hemlandet and the printing plant was too heavy a 
load to carry together with his pastoral duties. In 
order that the permanence and future usefulness 
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of the institution might not be jeopardized, it was re- 
solved to organize a regular publishing society under 
the name “The Swedish Lutheran Publication Society 
in the United States.” The purpose of the society was 
“to continue the paper Hemlandet, to enlarge the 
printing plant and to handle and circulate useful books 
in general and especially Christian books, preferably 
of the Lutheran confession.”'* The society was to be 
financed by the sale of shares at $20 per share to be 
paid for in four annual installments. Operations were 
to begin when $3,000 was subscribed. The manage- 
ment of the business was to be placed in the hands 
of a board of trustees, an equal number elected by 
the conference and shareholders until the latter had 
“received their invested money with interest at ten 
per cent after which trustees of the Conference shall 
take over the property. alone.” A more comprehensive 
constitution was to be drawn up in harmony with 
the laws of the state. Pastors E. Carlsson and L. P. 
Esbjorn and Mr. Stromberg were chosen as a com- 
mittee for this purpose. 


At a meeting of the Conference in Princeton, IIli- 
nois, September 10-14, 1858, it was reported that 
only 100 shares had been sold and little money had 
been received due to the prevailing money stringency. 
The Conference was still optimistic about the venture 
and the committee was requested to continue its work. 
The question of publishing Hemlandet and establishing 
a bookstore was also discussed at Hasselquist’s re- 
quest, but no action was taken. Important actions, 
however, were taken at the Conference meeting in 
Chicago, December 6-9, 1858. The committee appoint- 
ed at the Princeton meeting in September had met 
in Galesburg on November 17, and was now ready 
to lay its proposals before the Conference. The cost 
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of the printing plant to date was $1,212.10 on which 
there was an indebtedness of only $254.05, due to 
Hasselquist’s excellent management, labor, and sacri- 
fice which was duly acknowledged by the Conference. 
A complete inventory of the printing plant was pre- 
sented. The unsold stock of Hasselquist’s publications 
was purchased at $350. There is no mention of any 
copyright or royalties. This was the beginning of the 
bookstore. Connections had been established with 
Gleerup’s Publishing House in Lund, Sweden, for 
importation of books, and with Henry Ludwig, a book- 
dealer in New York, to act as a commissioner for the 
society.'t Hemlandet was to be issued weekly; Rdtta 
Hemlandet once a month. 


The original plan of organization was found unwork- 
able. Instead of a private corporation the publication 
society was now made exclusively a conference insti- 
tution, limited, however, to the Swedish members of 
it, inasmuch as the Norwegians had a printing plant 
of their own. A constitution for the society was adopted 
and preparations made for its incorporation. The com- 
mittee responsible for working out the above plans 
was composed of Erland Carlsson, Jonas Swensson, 
and John Johnson, while Esbjérn, Carlsson, and Nor- 
elius were commissioned to translate the constitution 
into English and secure a charter from the legislature. 
The society was incorporated, February 21, 1859. It 
is easy to recognize that the result was largely the 
work of Erland Carlsson. Half of the net income was 
to constitute the editor’s and manager’s salaries for 
one year. Of the books purchased from Hasselquist 
fifteen per cent above cost was to be counted net 
income. The pastors acted as agents for the society, 
and a fair number of books was sold in the congrega- 
tions. The publication society rented “the school room 
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and a room in the second story of the school house” 
of the Immanuel Lutheran Church in Chicago for 
$100 from January 1, 1859, to January 1, 1860. Upon 
the agreement of the society to rent two rooms under 
the church for a yearly rental of $100 for five years, 
the congregation decided, September 1, 1859, to raise 
the church ten feet and finish the two rooms for the 
society..° The Minnesota Conference warmly rec- 
ommended the society and its publications to its people 
and “would try to persuade every family to take 
them.”?° 

Norelius did not remain as editor more than some 
nine months. While ill-health was the alleged cause 
for his resignation, criticism to which he was subjected 
was no doubt also a contributing cause.'’ Hasselquist 
wrote some rather caustic letters to Norelius. He was 
irritated that the paper did not appear on time, criti- 
cized the language and found fault with the choice 
of material. Esbjorn wrote to Norelius, April 2, 1859: 
“J am sorry that you do not feel so free and satisfied 
as editor of Hemlandet as you were when you pub- 
lished Minnesota Posten. I do not know what kind 
of influence some directors wish to exercise over 
you, but if such influence should become too oppres- 
sive you have, of course, the right to insist that it 
was distinctly understood that the directors should not 
have any censorship over the editor but that he be 
free to determine what to take in or not take into 
the paper. If he should unreasonably use this power 
they can, of course, discharge him.” '® 

The burden of editing Hemlandet now fell upon 
Erland Carlsson besides the management of the book- 
store, care for his congregation, and other general 
duties. Jonas Engberg, treasurer of the publication so- 
ciety, assisted Carlsson on the paper, and in 1864, A. 
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R. Cervin, now back from Sweden, became editor. 
The foundation was thus laid for the publication 
interests of the church, which were to play an im- 
portant part in the life and growth of the church in 
the years following. 
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WORSHIP LIFE AMONG THE PIONEERS 


MONG the things the Swedish immigrants brought 

with them from the old world was a psalmbook. 
Its familiar hymns became their solace in hours of 
loneliness, their souls’ nourishment as they gathered 
at family devotion or with their neighbors took part 
in worship on Sundays and holidays. There was usu- 
ally some one who, more gifted than the rest and 
perhaps with some experience from religious gather- 
ings in Sweden, could lead the group. Such meetings 
were the beginnings of many of the early congrega-. 
gations. But the immigrants were often the prey of 
imposters and sectarians. Hence the Mississippi and 
Chicago Conferences sent a letter “to their brethren 
in the faith and countrymen, who lived scattered here 
and there in the wide plains of America,’ warning 
them against such, and admonishing them “to hold 
devotional meetings, study God’s Word together, pray 
with each other. Select the most experienced, and 
especially the most humble man among yourselves 
to be the leader of your gatherings.” 

As the groups grew larger the need of church build- 
ings was felt. These were, like the houses, very simple. 
The one at New Sweden was a log house, the one 
at Moline a frame building. The church at Andover 
was of homemade brick. The one at Geneva, a re- 
modeled court house with round-arched windows, and 
pronounced by Hasselquist as the finest and resem- 
bling most a church in Sweden.? One can not, of course, 
speak of church architecture in the pioneer period. 
The first consideration was to get a place where serv- 
ices might be held, whether a barn in Chisago Lake 
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or a sod church in Nebraska. When churches eventu- 
ally were designed, they followed either the simple 
style of some church in the homeland with a small 
bell tower, or the plain American meeting house as 
at Andover. A pulpit on a center platform, an altar 
rail and table, and planks for pews. These were the 
usual furnishings. The Moline church was the first to 
possess a bell. New Sweden secured one in 1860. Prim- 
itive as these churches were, they became the center 
of the people’s religious life. Their dedication became 
an occasion of much rejoicing. They were the expres- 
sion of real sacrifice and devotion. 

The worship service was quite simple. The pioneers, 
however, were not without experience in liturgical 
forms and ceremonies. While some considered these 
forms as savoring too much of State churchism, others 
cherished them as a precious heritage. In New Sweden 
the Swedish liturgy was used and “things were done 
as they had been accustomed to in Sweden.’? In An- 
dover, Illinois, the public services and ministerial acts 
were performed according to the “customary usages 
and forms.” This was the rule, though it was subject 
to modification under the prevailing primitive cir- 
cumstances. At the very first meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Conference, January 6-9, 1853, it was resolved: 
“That our preachers use the Swedish Manual or Lit- 
urgy at the chief public service (hdgméssogudstjens- 
ten).” It was also suggested that the litany be read 
occasionally at the services. They made, however, two 
changes in the creed, substituting in the third article 
the word “allminnelig” (catholic) for “Christlig” 
(Christian) church and the resurrection of “kétsens” 
(of the body) for “de dddas” (the dead) .® 

At the second meeting of the Conference, January 
4-9, 1854, there was a discussion of the question, ‘In 
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what way may we give the right festivity to and win 
the richest edification from our public services?” It 
was decided to give more attention to singing by 
establishing singing schools “for the learning and re- 
hearsal of our ancient choral music.” Regarding pray- 
ers at public worship, printed forms at the altar were 
considered proper, while in the pulpit free prayers 
might be used. It was deemed desirable that “as we 
feel ourselves one in faith we also might achieve unity 
in ceremonies.” With one exception all were in favor 
of the use of the altar service at public worship. All, 
however, ‘‘were happy to acknowledge the freedom 
which our church grants in all matters of ceremony.’® 
On a visit to Andover in 1854 Eric Norelius com- 
ments, “The Church handbook was used, the old gospel 
and epistle texts were read and expounded.’ A con- 
ference in Chicago in 1855 discussed the liturgy and 
“proposed changes in the baptismal formula and the 
form for absolution, which in the main have been 
observed since.”® 

The pioneer pastors not only followed the Swedish 
Church manual but also wore the Swedish ministerial 
garb with the bands and cape. 

However, opposition to these forms was fostered 
by sectarians and hyperevangelicals. These denounced 
such ceremonies as papistic superstitions, State 
churchism, and dead formalism, inimical to true spirit- 
uality. Both Esbjorn and Hasselquist yielded to this 
opposition for a while on the ground that these were 
matters of adiaphora and Christian liberty, and in 
the hope of thereby winning the objectors. Norelius 
states that Hasselquist would sometimes come to 
church in a linen duster and walk up the aisle singing 
one of Ahnfelt’s songs, the congregation joining in. 
“Then he would walk up into the pulpit, read a text, 
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offer an extempore prayer, preach a while and in the 
midst of the sermon begin to sing a familiar song and 
then continue the sermon.’”® 

But such concessions only strengthened the anti- 
liturgical party which went so far as to consider it 
sin to wear a clerical garb, read the confession of 
sin, use the church manual, or stand up at the reading 
of the texts. In Galesburg an overzealous deacon 
even threatened to tear the clerical bands from Hak- 
an Olson’s collar. 

Erland Carlsson was more conservative in the 
matter of liturgical forms. After a conference on the 
matter, the pastors agreed to discard the use of the 
cape (prdistkappa), but wear the customary garb with 
bands (prdstrock och krage), and follow the Swedish 
Church manual at all public services, “no matter what 
Methodists and Episcopalians may say about it.’’° 

Conditions made a full liturgical service in many 
cases quite impracticable. One must therefore suppose 
that the Swedish liturgy was followed with consider- 
able freedom. As conditions with respect to building 
and appointments improved, the service could be con- 
ducted more according to the accepted forms. 

Next to the Bible itself the pioneers cherished the 
Psalmbok. It had for generations been the “people’s 
Bible” in Sweden when few could afford a whole 
Bible. It was mere than a collection of hymns. It 
contained the common church forms, the Scripture 
lessons, Luther’s Catechism, prayers for all occasions, 
conditions, and classes. It was a Vademecum, a book 
for daily devotions. 

The official Swedish Psalmbok was that of Johan 
Olof Wallin, 1819. This superseded the one of 1696. 
The Wallin Hymnal, while admittedly of high literary 
quality, was not satisfactory to the pietistic groups, 
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who -preferred the old one. This was especially true 
among the “readers” in Norrland, who considered 
the “new books” tainted with rationalism and con- 
tinued to use the old one of 1696. We recall that Peter 
Cassel in New Sweden asked his brother to send 
three psalmbooks, stating that “we have diligently 
used our old ones so that they are much worn.” Er- 
land Carlsson wrote to Jonas Swensson, September 
18, 1856: “All of us use the Church Handbook of 
1811, but we have no scruples about an occasional 
divergence. For example, I usually close with the 
benediction in the pulpit. The psalmbook of 1819 is 
used everywhere.”!! While this statement is no doubt 
generally correct, there were not a few who shared 
the opposition to the Wallin psalmbook. Both Esbjorn 
and Norelius came from Northern Sweden and were 
influenced by the “‘readers” attitude. Hasselquist 
was also dissatisfied with the official psalmbook and 
would have preferred an entirely new one.” A revi- 
sion of Wallin’s psalmbook was published in Sweden 
by Thomander and Weiselgren in 1849. This revision 
received no official recognition in Sweden, but many 
of the pioneer pastors favored it. To what extent it 
was used in the churches it is impossible to say, but 
in 1863 the Synod resolved “to instruct the Swedish 
Lutheran Publication Society to print the Thoman- 
der-Wieselgren edition of the Swedish Psalmbook.”’!” 
It was made the Synod’s official Swedish psalmbook 
in 11893; 

Congregational singing was at first without any 
instrumental accompaniment. One can well imagine 
its quality. But what it lacked in harmony was 
made up by devotion. The pioneers gave expression 
to their faith, hope, and longing “in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making 
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melody with your heart to the Lord” (Eph. 5.19). 
E. Norelius gives a realistic description of the sing- 
ing in the church at Chisago Lake. “I sang,” says 
Norelius, “in my way according to Dillner’s psalm- 
odikon, the cantor at my side sang in his way, I 
don’t know according to what chorale. A woman 
at the door sang above everybody and carried some 
of the neighboring women with her. A man on the 
other side of the door made music there together 
with some of his sex and outside of the house I 
heard singing and endless music, I don’t know of 
how many kinds. Well, all this put together you 
may be sure was curious. It were desirable that 
pastors instruct the people in singing, in order that 
we might hear better congregational singing in the 
house of God.”'* Norelius’ description brought sharp 
rejoinders from Chisago Lake.® 

Interest in improving the congregational singing 
was manifested from the beginning. Esbjérn had 
early been under the influence of Johan Dillner, who 
had labored to improve congregational singing in 
Sweden. One of the resolutions at the first meeting 
of the Mississippi Conference, Moline, Illinois, Jan- 
uary 6-9, 1853, was “that our congregations be kind- 
ly urged to establish singing classes according to 
Dean Dillner’s system.’ 

At the meeting of the Chicago-Mississippi Confer- 
ence, January 4-9, 1854, it was decided “to establish 
singing school for the learning and rehearsing of 
our ancient choral-music. With its simplicity and 
depth this glorious and majestic church music is 
a treasure we do not wish under any circumstances 
to give up for the church music of the English church 
which may be more technically developed but which 
is less devotional and festive.’’!’ 
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Reference has been made to the psalmodikon. This 
simple one-stringed instrument, invented by provost 
Johan Dillner in 1830, was extensively used in the 
early pioneer churches and homes. The melodies 
were indicated by numbers. Esbj6rn published the 
melodies to all the chorales in four parts, set to 
numbers for the psalmodikon.'® 

June 24, 1856, the church at Andover decided 
to buy an organ for $150, as soon as the money 
could be gathered. In the meantime the pastor’s 
small melodeon was used, Esbjorn’s son John serv- 
ing as organist. By May 21, 1857, only $80 had been 
raised, but by midsummer 1857 the organ was played 
for the first time. A complaint was sent to Erland 
Carlsson in Chicago, where the organ had been 
purchased, that the organ was not satisfactory. He 
answered: “I know that the instrument is good. If 
the congregation can get some one who understands 
how to play the melodeon, there will be no reason 
for being disappointed.” On a vote of thirty-eight to 
twenty-two it was finally decided to keep the in- 
strument.’® 

In Moline a melodeon was used which was to “be 
carefully carried from the parsonage to the church 
and back again after service,’”?® a distance of two 
blocks. : 

In 1860 the New Sweden congregation built a 
new church with a tower. Through a loan of $150 
from a member, J. P. Anderson, a bell was purchased 
“that could be heard seven miles around.” To com- 
plete the equipment another member, J. Lévedahl, 
offered to build a pipe organ with four stops, the 
same Mr. Anderson furnishing the materials. This 
was the first pipe organ in our Synod.?! It has for- 
tunately been preserved. 
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Organs were gradually procured for the churches, 
and congregational singing improved. Singing groups 
were organized here and there. Competent organists, 
who also generally served as school teachers, were 
few. They served often without salary. Sometimes 
a free-will collection was given him. A Mr. M. Mun- 
ter served as cantor and teacher in Chicago for 
fifty dollars per year. He also served in a number 
of other places. Jonas Engberg is also mentioned 
as interested in improving church music. 


As members of the Synod of Northern Illinois, 
the Swedish pastors and churches were acquainted 
with the General Synod hymnal as it was used at 
conventions and English services. This hymnal con- 
tains 1024 hymns. Esbjorn failed to find in this hym- 
nal the “good old German chorales” and wonders why 
it should be called Lutheran rather than “Methodist- 
Presbyterian - Baptist - Episcopal - Congregationalist- 
independent-everything-hymn-book.””? 

While the official psalmbook belonged to the wor- 
ship in the church there were used in the homes 
and smaller devotional meetings, especially in the 
pietistic and evangelical groups, a number of hymn 
collections of a more subjective character. One of 
the oldest, Mose och Lambsens Wisor, was first is- 
sued in 1717 by George Lybecker and used among 
the Herrnhutists. Another popular collection was 
Sions Nya Sdnger by C. A. Rutstrém, first edition 
published in 1778. A fourth edition was issued in 
1859. The evangelical movement produced a large 
number of hymnwriters. Among the best known 
were Betty Ehrenberg, Lina Sandell-Berg (L:S.), 
C. O. Rosenius, and Lars Linderoth. A collection 
of hymns Blommer pd lifvets vig (Flowers on the 
Way of Life) by several authors was very popular. 
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Many of these hymns were made familiar as they 
were sung in Sweden to guitar accompaniment by 
the evangelistic singer Oscar Ahnfelt, who also pub- 
lished a collection, Andliga Sanger (Spiritual Songs). 
Another collection, well known among the pioneers, 
was P. H. Syrén’s Christelig Sadng-Bok till bruk wid 
Enskild Hus-andakt (Christian Songbook for Private 
Devotion), published in 1826. For this book Johan 
Dillner, pastor in Ostervala parish, published Melo- 
dier till Christliga Sanger, 1846, with number nota- 
tions.”? 

These and other collections constitute the back- 
ground for the publication of Femtio Andlig-Sdanger 
by Hasselquist in 1856. Jonas Engberg, who assisted 
Hasselquist in his printshop, wrote to Norelius, 
March 31, 1856, “We have now printed 1 sheet of 
Femtio Andliga Sanger. The edition is about 1250 
in octavo. The songs are mostly from Ahnfelt, so 
that these are now available. The work will consist 
of three sheets and cost about 50 cents.”’* This 
is the Synod’s first songbook. In 1859 Norelius pub- 
lished a collection of fifteen songs, called Salems 
Sanger arranged for the psalmodikon, published by 
the Swedish Lutheran Publication Society. Neither 
of these collections were extensively used as there 
is no mention of any new editions. 

In 1860 a collection of 240 songs was edited by 
Jonas Engberg and published by the Swedish Luth- 
eran Publication Society, Chicago, with which he 
was at that time associated. The collection was call- 
ed Hemlandssanger. It was published on his own 
initiative. No authors are named, but the songs were 
gathered from current Swedish collections. The 
songs proved to be popular and in 1866 a second 
edition was published containing 413 hymns. The 
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list of writers includes the names of Syrén, Lina 
Sandell, Betty Ehrenhorg, O. Ahnfelt, Mose och 
Lambsen Wisor, J. Diller, C. O. Rosenius, C. A. 
Rutsstrém, etc. The songs are arranged under the 
following heads: 1. Means of Salvation. 2. The 
Ground of Salvation. 3. The Way of Salvation. 4. 
Christ’s Second Coming. 5. Songs of Mixed Content. 


the 
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PIONEER PASTORS 


IN earlier chapters we have given brief sketches 
of the pioneer pastors ordained in Sweden. There 
were, however, a number of men who had felt a 
call to the ministry but had not found it possible 
to attain their goal in Sweden. They were men of 
religious experience, an earnest desire to serve the 
Lord. Some had received preparatory training in 
Sweden. They were not without talent and what they 
lacked in academic preparation they made up in 
practical ability and unselfish devotion. They were 
ready as “good soldiers of Christ to endure hard- 
ship,” share the privations of pioneer life and be 
“all things to all men in order to save some.” It may 
be questioned whether any other type of men could 
have accomplished the work these men did under 
similar circumstances. 

The following includes the Swedish pastors who 
were ordained by the Synod of Northern Illinois and 
at the first meeting of the Augustana Synod. The 
story of M. F. Hakanson has been told in connection 
with that of the New Sweden settlement in Iowa. 

Peter BECKMAN was born in Enanger, Halsingland, 
Sweden, December 16, 1822. His parents were strict 
pietists. His early education was scanty. Hard work 
and the puritanic rigor of the home drove him to 
seek unwholesome diversions. In 1845 he experi- 
enced a radical conversion. From 1847 to 1851 he 
served as schoolteacher in his home parish. He also 
served as lay preacher for a group of separatists. 
He corresponded with E. Norelius and J. Engberg, 
who were from the same province in Sweden, and 
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came to America in 1856. Norelius had organized 
a congregation at Stockholm, Wisconsin. In Novem- 
ber 1856, he sent Beckman to this place to preach 
and teach school. Beckman remained here until 1858. 
He received his license in 1857. In 1858 he was 
called to Spring Garden and Cannon River, and was 
ordained in 1859. He labored here for ten years 
under most primitive conditions and privations. “We 
lived,” he writes, “a family of eight persons in a 
basement, 12 by 14 feet, and when the congregation 
refused to build to the house, I realized it was time 
for me to think about moving.” From 1870 to 1902 
he labored as a missionary in nine counties, blazing 
the trail for others to follow. He was a pietist of 
the old school, “satisfied with little, accustomed to 
hardships on land and sea, in field and forest, a 
faithful steward, jealous of the Lord’s honor, sacri- 
ficing unsparingly time, health, strength and life in 
His service.” In 1902 he moved to Idaho where he 
died in 1915 at the age of 92. He was buried at Troy, 
Idaho. What a rugged constitution must have been his!" 

JOHAN PETER CARLSON BorEN was born March 30, 
1824, at Boras, Sweden, whence he took his name. 
He attended an academy at Skara for some time and 
later Ahlberg’s Mission School at Stockholm. He 
came to America in 1858 in company with S. G. Lar- 
son on a call to become assistant to E. Norelius. He 
received a license to preach and was ordained in 
1859. He presided at the organization of the Minne- 
sota Conference in 1858. He was married in 1860, and 
lived for a while on a farm of his own. He served as 
pastor in Red Wing from 1859 to 1861 and then in 
Stockholm, Wis., where he died in 1865, the first 
pastor of the Synod to pass away. He was buried in 
Vasa. He was neither very gifted nor practical. Of 
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his preaching E. Norelius says, “He began late and 
closed late.” He was sincere but “in trivial matters 
too stubborn,” which caused him much opposition.’ 

PETER CARLSON was born in Hjortsberga parish, 
Smaland, Sweden, December 7, 1822. He grew up 
in poverty and without formal schooling. Following 
his confirmation he experienced a spiritual awaken- 
ing, but soon became a backslider. In 1849 he was 
reawakened through the writings of Hoof and Nohr- 
borg, but was also influenced by Neoevangelicalism. 
In 1854 Carlson came to America, and settled with 
his family in St. Charles, Illinois, and later at Gene- 
va. This was the cholera year and became for Carl- 
son a time of severe trials. Here he came in contact 
with Erland Carlsson and at his suggestion served 
as colporteur for the American Bible Society, cover- 
ing Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. This 
meant at that time great hardship and many priva- 
tions. On his journeys he reached Union, Carver 
County, Minnesota. It was an unusually rough com- 
munity. Carlson began to preach to the many Swedes 
who had settled there. At the recommendation of the 
Mississippi Conference, Carlson made his headquar- 
ters here in 1857. Through his extraordinary power 
of preaching, a spiritual revival swept through the 
settlement and Carlson was urged to become pastor 
to these people. After a short period of instruction 
by Erland Carlsson in Chicago he was licensed in 
1858 and ordained in 1859. Congregations were or- 
ganized in East and West Union in 1858. He re- 
mained here twenty-two years. They were by no 
means peaceful years. He had to fight against all 
manner of ungodliness and coarseness. His fearless 
preaching called forth bitter opposition, his uncon- 
ventional methods sharp criticism. Depending for 
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support on voluntary gifts he and his family often 
suffered want. On his missionary journeys he suf- 
fered great hardships and experienced many miracu- 
lous escapes. His autobiography is more thrilling 
than fiction. In 1871 he made a trip to Sweden, 
preached in many places and met many leading per- 
sons. In 1879 he went to the west coast for his health 
and labored strenuously for eighteen years as a pi- 
oneer missionary in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
organizing thirteen congregations and building many 
churches. In 1897 he came to the Immanuel Deacon- 
ess Home at Omaha as chaplain. In 1909 he suffered 
a stroke, which ended his adventurous life of over 
eighty-six years. He is buried in Moscow, Idaho. 
“Pastor Carlson could not have become a professor 
in a college, nor would he have succeeded in one 
of our larger congregations, but he has performed 
a service that will preserve his name in grateful 
remembrance to generations yet unborn.’? 


Per A. CEDERSTAM was born February 14, 1830, 
in Glimakra parish, Skane, Sweden. His childhood 
was marked by poverty and hardship. He was con- 
firmed by T. N. Hasselquist, then curate in the 
parish. He studied for a while at an academy in Kris- 
tianstad. In 1853 he came to America. In New York 
he came in contact with O. G. Hedstrém, the Metho- 
dist missionary. At Hedstrém’s suggestion he came 
to Chicago in 1854 for the purpose of assisting the 
Methodist preacher, S. B. Newman. But he did not 
feel at home among the Methodists. He had met E. 
Norelius in New York and again in Chicago where 
Norelius taught school at the time. He also came in 
contact with Erland Carlsson, who advised him to 
go to Galesburg. He felt very happy on meeting his 
spiritual father, Pastor Hasselquist. He became Has- 
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selquist’s assistant and also received together with 
Hakan Olson instruction for the ministry. In 1855 
he received a license from the Synod of Northern 
Illinois and upon recommendation of the Missionary 
Conference was sent to serve the church at Chisago 
Lake, Minn., organized in 1854. His labors, however, 
extended in many directions. He was ordained in 
1856 and married the same year to Johanna Lauren- 
tia Le Vean. The Chisago Lake congregation was 
anxious to secure a pastor from Sweden. Cederstam 
served on a temporary call until 1858, when he be- 
came pastor in Scandian Grove and St. Peter, Minn. 
He remained there until 1862 when he felt forced 
to leave on account of the Indian uprising. He was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention that 
made Minnesota a state. He later served in various 
parts of the Synod, the last being Olsburg, Kansas, 
where he died July 21, 1902. Norelius thus charac- 
terizes him: “He was by nature sensitive, sympa- 
thetic, cautious, unselfish, self-sacrificing and ex- 
tremely unpretentious. He possessed good under- 
standing and sound judgment, was sincere, loyal and 
practical, afraid of debts but not stingy. He took his 
office seriously, lived as he taught. His preaching was 
not brilliant, but the content of his sermons was 
edifying and nourishing for the spiritual life. His 
strength lay in the individual care of souls.’ 

Cart Aucust HEDENGRAN was born in Godelof, 
Skane, June 4, 1821. His father was organist and 
schoolteacher. The parents were pious Christians, 
but the son became a prodigal and a freethinker. 
He came to America in 1852 and worked for a time 
in Peoria, as a wagonmaker. Then he followed the 
immigrant stream to Minnesota, landing at St. Paul, 
then at Union in Carver County. Here alone with his 
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conscience and his God a change began to come over 
Hedengran. Reading Arndt’s True Christianity re- 
vealed to him his own sins. His soul was torn by 
remorse over his past life. For two years he suffered 
the agony ofjan awakened conscience almost to dis- 
traction until he finally found peace with God and 
grace to believe the forgiveness of his sins. “Now,” 
he says, “I can call the good God my gracious Father 
for Christ’s sake.” With the coming of Peter Carlson 
to Carver in 1857 Hedengran received much spiritu- 
al help and encouragement in church work. He 
began to preach and eventually became the founder 
of the church at West Union. Called as pastor to 
Chisago Lake in 1859 he was ordained in 1860, serv- 
ing this church fourteen years. He died October 31, 
1880 and is buried in Chisago Lake Cemetery. With- 
out a formal education Hedengran was well read, 
an able speaker and deep thinker with a philosophi- 
cal bent. He was somewhat of a chiliast. His pub- 
lished and unpublished writings deal with this sub- 
ject. A pamphlet of sixty-four pages was published 
in 1876 on “The Imminent Return of Christ” based 
on a study of the prophesies.® 

JoHN JOHNSON was born in Akarp parish, Skane, 
Sweden, July 21, 1822. He came to America in 1851 
and settled as a farmer near Knoxville, Ilinois. 
When Hasselquist came to Galesburg in 1852 John- 
son came under his influence and experienced a 
spiritual conversion. Johnson was endowed with con- 
siderable gifts. Hasselquist encouraged him to be- 
come a pastor and undertook to give him private 
instruction together with Hakan Olson. The need 
for pastors was very great. Johnson received a li- 
cense from the Synod of Northern Illinois in 1859 
and was ordained in 1860 as pastor in Princeton, IIli- 
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nois. He was interested in political affairs and an 
enthusiastic supporter of Abraham Lincoln and the 
cause of the Union. He kept in close touch with the 
men of his church who enlisted in the Civil War. 
He possessed some poetic talent, and wrote a num- 
ber of patriotic verses. He moved to Paxton in 1866, 
served some time in Attica, Ind., and Farmersville, 
Ill., and moved to Moline, Ill., in 1877. His latter 
years were clouded by mental depression which 
caused him to withdraw from active service and 
live in quiet retirement. He passed away October 9, 
1882.° 

Eric Nore.ius was born in Hassela, Helsingland, 
Sweden, October 26, 1833. He belonged to the class 
cf small farmers. His mother was of Finnish stock. 
The home was poor but characterized by the spirit 
of old pietism. Eric ripened early and was eager to 
obtain an education. He attended a high school at 
Hudiksvall three years. His autobiography describes 
the unusual religious experiences in his youth. He 
came to America in 1850 at the age of 17. After some 
time spent in New York he came to Chicago, where 
G. Unonius urged him to study at the Episcopal 
school at Nashotah, Wisconsin, which he, however, 
declined. He visited Esbjo6rn in Andover, and was 
encouraged by him to study at Capital University, 
a Lutheran school, at Columbus, Ohio. This appealed 
to him and in company with Esbjorn came there in 
the spring of 1851. With some interruptions he con- 
tinued at Columbus until 1855. Between terms he 
cut wood, worked on farms, and sold books. He 
taught school and preached, in Chicago 1853, in Min- 
nesota 1854, in Indiana 1855. He received a license 
from the Synod of Northern Illinois in 1855 and 
served churches in Indiana, and was ordained in 
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1856 as pastor in Red Wing and Vasa. In 1858 he 
became editor of Hemlandet in Chicago. In 1859 
he was again pastor in Indiana, but returned to Min- 
nesota in 1860 as the Synod’s home missionary. He 
resumed the pastorate of Red Wing and Vasa in 
1861 where the major part of his services was ren- 
dered. He exercised great influence in forming the 
character of the Synod, acting as its president, 1874- 
1882, and again, 1899-1911. | 

Norelius was pietistic but strictly orthodox, op- 
posed to all unionism. He was churchly, but not 
formalistic. His preaching was Biblical, didactic and 
direct, not oratorical nor emotional. He was by nat- 
ural bent an historian, and has given us vivid and 
interesting pictures of the pioneer period to which 
he himself belonged. His greatest contribution to the 
church is perhaps the historical material he gath- 
ered and published. His largest work is The History 
of the Swedish Lutheran Churches and the Swedes 
in America, in two volumes, 1890 and 1916. 

Norelius was married to Inga C. Peterson, West 
Point, Indiana, June 10, 1855. The home was always 
frugal and governed by a Christian spirit. In larger 
groups Norelius was rather reserved, but in more 
intimate circles he was free and entertaining, and 
did not consider a bit of humor out of place. He was 
privileged to share in the semi-centennial in 1910, 
when he, Rev. Peters and Mr. Erlander, as the three 
survivors from the organization of the Synod in 
1860, could look back upon fifty years and more of 
history. He passed away March 15, 1916.’ 

HAxan OLSon was born in Jamshog parish, Blek- 
inge, Sweden, July 11, 1831. He grew up in a com- 
fortable and religious home. In listening to evangeli- 
cal preachers he was led to concern for his soul and 
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a desire to become a pastor. But difficulties in the 
way of realizing his desire seemed too great. At the 
age of 21 he decided to emigrate. He had by that 
time, as he himself expresses it, “as the younger son 
gone far away into the foreign land of sin.” He ar- 
rived in America in 1852, and came west as far as 
Knoxville, Illinois. A blacksmith by trade he soon 
found employment. A serious illness awakened him 
to his spiritual condition. But the experience passed 
and he reverted to his former life. Then came T. N. 
Hasselquist’s preaching. A spiritual revival spread 
from Galesburg to Knoxville. During the cholera 
epidemic of 1854 Hakan Olson ministered to the 
sick and dying as Hasselquist’s assistant. He was 
now persuaded to prepare for the ministry for which 
he received private instruction from Hasselquist. In 
1857 he was sent as a colporteur to New Sweden 
and other places in Iowa and in 1858 he was licensed 
as pastor to the church there. He was ordained in 
1860. In 1869 he moved to Swedesburg, Iowa and 
accepted a call as pastor at Mariadahl, Kansas, in 
1876, serving there thirteen years. He later served 
at Henderson Grove, Illinois, and Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin, on mission fields in Canada, and at Port 
Wing, Wisconsin, where he passed away June 1, 1904. 
Hakan Olson was a rugged type, physically strong, 
vigorous in preaching, fearless and practical, sincere 
and honest, deeply concerned in the saving of souls. 
He was married in 1854 to Petronella Peterson. Of 
the children the daughter Olivia, wife of Dr. C. J. 
S. Haterius, is best known.® 

Joun PreHRSON was born in Jamshdg parish, Swe- 
den, July 13, 1821. He seems to have had a Christian 
home. At 21 he began to teach school and continued 
to do so intermittently until 1854. At the age of 17 
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he passed through a religious crisis of a legalistic 
type which continued for some years before he ex- 
perienced assurance of divine grace. He came to 
America in 1854. He joined Erland Carlsson’s church 
in Chicago, but “at New Year, 1855,” he says, “I 
was compelled to leave Chicago and move to Bata- 
via, Illinois, and make my living by cutting wood 
and continued at it the years following.” He later 
taught school in Geneva. In 1858 he suddenly “threw 


away the axe and went to the school at Springfield.” | 
To this step he was urged by O. C. T. Andrén, P. 


Carlson and Erland Carlsson, and in response to 
the crying need for pastors. He was given a license 
in 1859 to serve at Jamestown and Hessel Valley, 
and was ordained in 1860. He came to Marine, Min- 
nesota, in 1862, and in 1863 to Scandian Grove, 
where he served until 1882. E. Norelius says, “He 
considered himself unfit for the ministry and doubt- 
ed that he had an inner call to the office.” Pehrson’s 
exterior belied his fund of knowledge. “Pehrson was 
one of those who continued to read and study his 
whole life,” says Norelius. He was a sincere pastor, 
but lacked a sense of humor “and the gift to associate 
with people.” He lived in an inner world. He some- 
times, when deeply moved, fell into a state of ec- 
stasy. He retired in 1882 and lived the remaining 
years of his life in St. Peter. He died May 22, 1901.° 
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Hille, 109 

Hillsboro Academy, 265-266 

Homestead Act 1862, 54 

Hoof, Jacob Otto, Preacher of Re- 
pentance, 17 

Hult, Johannes, 210 

Hymnal, General Synod, 368 

Hymnal, Swedish ‘“Psalmbok”’, 
Thomander and Wieselgren re- 
vision, 176, 364 

Hymns, Collections of, 368 

Hakanson, Magnus Frederick, 92, 
103, 104, 105-106 


Illinois State University, 264, 267, 
294 

Immanuel Lutheran Church, Chi- 
cago, Org. by Hasselquist, 1853, 
170, 173-178 

Immigrants, Routes of Travel, 53 

—— Distribution of, 52-53 

— Reliable Advice to (Carls- 
son), 52 

Immigration, Propaganda for, 48 

Indiana, Settlements in, 77 

—— Churches in, 187-188 

Inner Mission, P. Wieselgren, 26 

Iowa, Settlements in, 66-69 


Jacobs, Dr. H. E., 288 
Jamestown, New York, 90, 216 
Jansson, Erik, 57 

—— Bishop Hill, 62-64 
Johnson, John, 153, 376 


Kansas, Settlements in, 85 

Keller, Ezra, 42 

Kemper, Jackson, 
60 

Kirklige Maanadstidende, 235 

Kjellberg, Isidor, 52 

Knox College, 72, 145 


Epis. Bishop, 


Koren, V., 45 
Krauth, Charles Porterfield, 43, 
241 


Land, Government, Company, and 
Railroad, 54 

Lange, Olof G., 57 

Larsen, L., 45 

Liberalism, 14 

Licentiate, 249 

Lind, Jenny, 59, 121, 133-135, 265 

Lindblom, A. J., Archbishop, 13 

Linderoth, Lars, Hymn Writer, 24 
368 

Liturgical Usages, 154 

Liturgy, 363 

Loehe, Dr. Wilhelm, 44 

Lund Missionary Society, 
1845, 24, 113 

Lutheran Church in America, 40 

Lutheran Home Missionaries, 42 

Lutheran Observer, The, 240, 287 

Lutheran Standard, The, 287 

Lutheran Synod of the West, 265 

Lybecker, Geo., Mose och Lamb- 
sens Visor, 11 

Ldsare (Readers), a Pietist Move- 
ment, 18 
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Mariadahl, Kansas, 86 

Mattson, Hans, 50-51, 80 

Melanchthon Synod, 242 

Melodion, 367 

Membership, Admission of, 175 

—— Formula of, 250, 251 

Methodism, Swedish, Influenced 
by Geo. Scott, 27 

Military Service, Cause of Emi- 
gration, 4 

Miller, Ephraim, 257 

Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Org. 
1748, H. M. Muhlenberg, 40 

Minnesota Conference, Organiza- 
tion of, 297, 306 

Minnesota, Early Churches in, 192 

Minnesota Posten, 298, 354 

Minnesota, Settlements in, 77 

Minnesota Synod, 299 

Missionary, The, 287 

Missionary Opportunity, The 
Frontier as a Missionary Field, 
Missionary Societies Formed, 34 
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Missions-Tidning, Begun in 1834, 
24 

Missouri Synod, 235 

Mix, E. A., 70 

Moline, Illinois, 73 

Moline, Lutheran Church in, 157 

Mormonism, 29 

Mose och Lambsens Visor (Ly- 
becker), 23, 368 

Muhlenberg, Henry Melchior, Ger- 
man Lutheran Pastor, 1742, 40 

Murbeck, Peter, 12 


Nashotah, Wisconsin, Episcopal 
School, J. Lloyd Breck, Rector, 
59 

New Scandia 
Org. 1854, 197 

New Sweden, Delaware, 40 

New Sweden, Iowa, 67, 92 

New Uppsala Colony (Pine Lake), 
58, 62 

Nilsson, F. O., Baptist, 27, 35, 97 

Nordberg, E. U., 78 

Norelius, Eric, 53, 58, 78, 96, 128 

— Indiana, 188-189 

— Minnesota 195, 199-202, 265, 
377 

Northern Illinois, Synod of, 96, 
138, 234, 238, 243, 257 

Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of America, 44 

Norwegian Immigrants, 
rationen,”’ 1825, 44 

Norwegians, Association with, 229 

Nyman, Per, a Revivalist Preach- 
er, 18 

Nyvall, Carl Johan, 19 


(Marine), Cong. 
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Ocean Travel, 48-49 

Olive Branch, S. W. Harkey, Edi- 
tor, 287 

Olson, Hakan, 103, 153, 378 

Olson, Olof, 63 

Organists, 368 

Organs, 367 

Oslattfors, 109 

Ottesen, J. A., 45 


Palm, Svante, 87 

Palmquist, Gustaf, Organizer First 
Swedish Baptist Church in 
America, 1852, 36, 97, 145, 146 


Passavant, Alfred William, 132, 
133, 169 

—— (Norelius), 200, 241, 246, 264 

—— (Minn. Syn.), 298 

—— (School), 300 

Patterson, John, 20 

Paulson, Ola, 210 

Paxton, Illinois, 76 

Pecatonica Cong. Org. 1857, 184 

Pehrson, John, 224, 379 

Pennsylvania Ministerium, 134 

Peters, Gustaf, 186 

Petri, Laurentius, 8 

Petri, Olaus, 8 

Pietism, 11 

Pillsbury, Ithmar, 70 

Pittsburgh Synod, 134 

Planting-Gyllenbaga, Amalia Mar- 
ia Lovisa, 109 

Pontoppidan, E., Sandhed til Gud- 
frugtighed, 343 

Preemption Act, 54 

Preus, H. A., 45 

Princeton, Illinois, 138 

Prussian Union Church, 43 

Psalmbook 1695, Walin 1819, 13 

Psalmebog, Norwegian, 211 

Psalmodikon, (J. Dillner), 24, 200, 
367 

Public Schools, 338 

Publication Society, The Swedish 
Evangelical Lutheran, 356 


Quitman, F. W., Lutheran Pastor, 
42 


Rationalism in Sweden, 13 

Red Wing, Minnesota, 80 

—— Cong. Org. 1855, 201 

Reformation, Lutheran, in Swe- 
den, 9 

— 300th Anniversary of, 43 

Religious Awakening, 16 

Religious Conditions 
Emigration, 5 

Religious Toleration, Church Law 
of 1809, 13 — 

Reuterdahl, Henric, Archbishop, 26 

Reynolds, William M., 120, 134, 
169, 264 

—— Illinois State University, 275 

Ristrém, Johan, Leader of Sepa- 
ratists, 19 
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Rock Island, Illinois, 73 

Rockford, Illinois, 75 

— Cong. Org. Jan. 15, 1854, 182 

Roosevelt, Theo., Tribute to Mis- 
sionaries, 38 - 

Rosenius, Anders, Father of C. O. 
Rosenius, 19 

Rosenius, Carl Olof, 
Leader, 22 

Rudbeckius Johannes, Churchman, 
10 

Rudman, A., 41 

Rutstrom, C. A., Sions Nya Sédn- 
ger, 12, 368 


Religious 


St. Ansgarius Church (Unonius), 
169 

St. Charles, Illinois, 75 

—— Cong. 1853, 181 

St. Paul, Minn., 80 

—— Cong. 1854, 207 

St. Peter, Minn., 85 

Cong. 1857, 212 

Salzburgers, The, 41 

Sandblom, J., 104 

Scandian Grove, 213 

Scandinavian Endowment Fund, 
288 

Scandinavian Parish at Pine Lake, 
61 

Scandinavian Professorship, 139 

—— Esbjorn Accepts, 140, 234, 252, 
254, 267, 268 

— Sweden, 267-279 

Schartau, Henric, Pastor in Lund, 
16 

Schroeder, Herman, 11 

Scott, George, 21, 25 

—— Esbjorn, 111 

Schmucker, S. S., 43, 238 

Schweitzerbarth, G., 120 

Schools, Parochial, 177, 333, 336 

Schools, Sunday, 334 

Schools, Textbooks, 343 

Sellergren, Peter Lorenz, 17 

Singing, Congregational, 365 

Sions Sanger (Rutstrom), 12 

Snygg, Andrew, 73 

Spener, Philip, Pietism, 11 

Spring Garden, 1858, 203 

Springer, Francis, 248, 256, 265 

Stockholm, Wisconsin, 1856, 204 


Stomberg, August, 210 

Stub, H. A., A. C., 45 

Sugar Grove, Penn., 89 

Sundbarg, Gustav, Emigration, 2 

Svedberg, Jesper, Bishop, Hymn 
Writer, 10 

Svenska Boktryckeriet, Galesburg, 
350 

Swede Bend, Stratford, Iowa, 69 

Swede Point, Madrid, Iowa, 69, 105 

Sweden, Church of, 7 

Sweden, Population 1840, Govern- 
ment, Charles XIV John, Con- 
stitution of 1809, 1 

Swedish Missionary Society, Org. 
1835, 24 

—— Esbjorn, 112 

Swenson, Sven Magnus, 87 

Swensson, Jonas, 137 

—— Biography, 218 

——. Andover, 224 

Syrén, P. H., Christlig Sdngbok, 
369 

Sdderblom, Anna, 62 

Séderblom, Jonas, 110 


Taylors Falls, Minn., Cong. 1860, 
198 

Teachers, School, 339-342, 345 

Temperance, (Esbjorn), 111 

Temperance Movement, (Peter 
Wieselgren, Robt. Baird), 25 

Thomander, J. H., Bishop, 27 

Texas, Settlements in, 87 

Thorson, A., 85, 213 

Tollstadius, E., 12 

Townsend, Eben, 70 


Union, East, Cong. 1858, 210 

Union, West, Cong. 1858, 212 

Unonius, Elias Marius, New Upp- 
sala (Pine Lake), 36, 46, 59, 94, 
124, 169, 193 

—— (Esbjorn), 130-131 

Uppsala Diet, 1593, 9 


Vanneberga Tract Society (H. B. 
Hammar), 20 

Valentin, C. J., 138, 157 

Vasa, Minn., Con. 1855, 82, 199 

Vestments, Clerical, 364 

Victoria, Illinois, 73 

Virstrom, P. W., 70 
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von Schneidau, Polycarpus, 59, 66, 
168 


Waldenstrom, Peter Paul, 27 

Walther, C.F.W., Founder, Mis- 
souri Synod, 44 

Wester, Eric, 74 

Westin, Gunnar, 98 

Wiberg, A., Baptist, 19, 28, 36, 98 

Wieselgren, P., (Temperance), 25 

—— (Inner Mission), 118 
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Wingard, C. Fr. av., Archbishop, 
60, 117, 131 

Wisconsin Syxod 
235 

Wolker, Elias, 11 

Women (legal status), 4 

Worship, 225, 361 


(Norwegian), 


Zinzendorf, Nicholas, Founder of 
Herrnhutism, 12 
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